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K 1 ments, and Additions, as We have 
a to hope will render it more Uſeful, as 
well as Entertaining than the Former. 
When this Work was firſt' undertaken, the 
Gentlemen, who generouſly engaged in it, had 
not thoſe Helps and Advantages, with which 
the learned World is at preſent ſupplied. Had 
That been the Caſe, it is not to be queſtioned 
but they wou'd have ſucceeded much better in 
Their Hands, than We can preſume to think 
they have done in Ours, The Greek Editions 
then Extant abounded with Errors, Many of 
them ſo groſs, that in ſome Places Plutarch 
was become abſurd, and contradictory, and in 
Others unintelligible. This Evil has in a great 
Meaſure been remedied by the Care and Ac- 
curacy of ſome modern Editors, who have 
with much Diligence conſulted the moſt au- 
thentick Manuſcripts, and had Recourſe' to 
_ A 4 Perſons 


n ag. Io > —— — —— 


\ 


a * 


a ˖ů MEA 


Perſons of the greateſt Learning and Fudge 7 
Aud yet notwithſtanding all theſe Advan- 


tages,We ſhould be very ungrateful to the Me- 


wory of the late M. Dacier, if We did not 
acknowledge that without the Lights - and 


Aſſiſtances we have borrowed from Him, the 
preſent Undertaking would have been very 


lame and imperfect. As that Gentleman had 


with great Labour and Induſtry rendered the 
Greek Learning in all its ſeveral Branches 
natural and familiar to him, ſo doth he ſeem 
in a more diſtinguiſhing manner to have been 
delighted with 15 | 

was his favourite Author; Him he conver ſed 


with moſt, and made Him his particular Study. | 


He has endeavoured with more Care, to enter 


into the true Senſe and Meaning of Plutarch, 


and ſucceeded better in it, than any of the 


Commentators and Interpreters that went 


before him. He was a Man of too nice a 
Taſte, and too inquiſitive a Temper ,to be bound 
up implicitely by Them; on the contrary, he 


has on many Occaſions diſſented from them All, 
and given a new Senſe to his Author, which 


however he doth not do without laying down 
his Reaſons for it. . Where thoſe Rea Rp ap- 
pear. ſtrong and convincing We have followed 
his Authority, but where. they ſeem to be leſs 
cogent and deciſeue We have left the Senſe 
as We found it. Of This ſeveral Inſtances 

might be produced, but to mention it is 
„5 pon the Whole it muſt be con- 
. ö 


lutarch. He, next to Plato, 
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PREFACE 


Feſſed, that to Him it is owing if Plutarch 
makes a better Appearance in French than 
any other of the modern 5 8 
The Reader will find in this Edition ſome 
the Compar 2 which were omitted in 
| 2 Former. For In ſtance, That of Alcibiades 
with: Coriolanus, of Demetrius with Anto- 
nius, and of Demoſthenes with Tully. Be- 
ſides Theſe, the Injury of Time has 2 
us of four of the Originals, and they 5 
to be four of the moſt Conſiderable, viz. 
of Themiſtocles with Camillus, of yrs - 
with C. Marius, of Alexander with Cæſar, 
and of Phocion with Cato of Utica. Theſe 
have been ſupplied in French by M. Dacier, 
and We have ventured to tranſlate Them 
likewiſe into Engliſh, from a Perſuaſion that 
it wou'd not be unacceptable to the Reader to 
behold a Modern, ſuch as Dacier, ſeat himſelf 
in his Maſter's Chair, and perſonate that 
great Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. 
The Reader will likewiſe find frequent men- 
tion of the different ſpecies of Com, as they 
were ſeverally in uſe among the Greeks and 
Romans. We have generally avoided croud- 
ing the Margin by a Reduction thereof to an 
Engliſh Valuation, thinking it ſufficient to 
give ſome brief Explanation of it, as we ſhall 
now do in the Preface, leaving the Reader 
to exerciſe his own Pen in the Uſe and Ap- _ 
plication, 
The firſt Piece we meet ninjas in the follow- 
ing Lives is a Core F Theſeus, Vol. J. 25255 
| hie 
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PREFACE, 


 ewhich' he cauſed. to be flamped with the * » 


mage of an Ox, for the. Reaſons there given, 


or to preſerve the Memory F the antient way 
of Commerce, which was carried on by Trick, 


or an Exchange ef Cattel. This Piece was 
equal in V. —4 to two Drachmas. The loweſt 
rrecian Coin we find in Plutarch ig an Obo- 
lus, valued at one Penny Farthing,. and the 
Sixth part of a 1 ſix of which made 
4  Drachma, equal. to ſeven Pence three 
Farthings of Theſe, Four may be ſaid 70 
make a Silver Stater, and Twenty five One of 
the ſame Denomination in Gold. But no cer- 
tain Value can be put upon thoſe Staters, abr 
are they often mentioned in Plutarch. The 


next Denomination is a Mina, which con. 
ſiſted of a Hundred Drachmæ, as a Talent 


did of ſixty Mine. Theſe being the Denomi- 


nations of the Grecian Money chzefly to be 
met with in Plutarch, it will not be impro- 
per to lay before the Reader the following 


Table. 
| 4. s. d. q. 
1 Obolus makes OO O IT 13 
6 Oboli make < Drachma ©0 o 7 
4 Drachme 4 Tetradrachm, & __» _ 
or Stater. '$ a 
100 Drachmæ, or 25 Sta- . 
ters, a Mina. 3 03 4 70 
60 Minæ à Talent. 193 15 0 


According to M. Dacier a Talent of Gold 
was autiently reckoned equal in Value to ten 
Talents 


AF 1 * 
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Talents of Silver, but roſe. by. ws to 
_ "Fifteen. 27705 true, in the remote ſi Times of 


antiquity it was of an uncertain," but. pr | 
Jiaerable Value, computed & Euſtathius ac 
0 more than twenty four Drachme; 1. 
The loweſt Coin among the Romans, which. 
we find mentioned in Plutarch is the Qua- 
Arais,”:zhe preciſe Value of which is mar 
Znown.. Next to This is the As, Tuo anda 
Half of which make the Seſtertius, and four 
Seſtertii male à Denarius, equal. in Value to 
| the Attick Drachma. We. think it needle/5 
es olſerve to the Engliſh Reader that the 
Word Seſtertium is equal to à thouſand Se. 
ſtertii, becauſe we do not conceive it uill le 


FA any uſe to him in this Tranſlation ; for the 
better underflanding of which, ſofar as it ye- 
lates to this Article, we hope. the following 
Table will be ſufficient. 8 


oa © 


4 7. 
0 3 
1 
7 


Ai make a Seſtertius. 8 
7. 4 Seſtertii make @ Denarius o 


* 
* 
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3 By the Help of theſe Tables he may be able to 
reduce any Summ he will meet with in the 
following Tranſlation. HEIRS 
There will be no Difficulty in aſcertainin 
the Diſtance of Places, becauſe Plutarch 1 | 
ways reckons by Furlongs, Eight of which it 
14 is well known go to a Mile. e NOOR 
0 ey g 
ten 
114 


13 


But 
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be abſolutely neceſſary for the Information of 
Thoſe, who ſhall peruſe theſe, Lives, Care has 

been taken to prepare an mg Table from 

M. Dacier, and ſubjoin it to this Preface. 


Me have the Life of Plutarch, written in 


Engliſh by our Countryman Mr. Dryden, 
which is prefixed to This, in like manner as 
it has been to all the preceding Editions. It 
is alſo written in French by M. Dacier, who 
has added it at the End of his Tranſlation. 


Without taking upon us to decide which of . 


_ thoſe two celebrated Writers have ſucceeded 
beſt in the Undertaking, we ſhall content our 
ſeFves with laying before the Reader Some 
Points and Fatts wherein they differ, and 
leave Him to determine between them. 


Iss the firſt Place, Mr. Dryden tells us that 
Plutarch's Thirſt after Knowledge, and an 


Ambition to excel in all forts of Science, car- 
ried him into Egypt, which was at that time, 
as formerly it had been, famous for Learning, 
and probably the Myſteriouſneſs of their Do- 
ctrine might tempt Him, as it had done Py- 
thagoras, and Others, to converſe with the 
Prieſthood of that Country, which a 

to have been particularly his Buſineſs by the 
Treatiſe of Js, and Oſiris, which he hath 
left us. M. Dacier u, not allow of this 


Voyage, any more than he doth of his Beuger 


to Sparta, aſſerted likewiſe by Mr. Dryden, 
Both which he 2 are advanced without 
any manner of Foundation, adding that there 


5 


.o erer 


| 5x #10 one Paſſage 
hs "the leaſt Room ſuch a . 


4 velled into that 


PREFACE | 
e in Plutarch that can 


9 
& ever he writes,” ſaith MH. Dacier, con- 
ct cerning the Mennere, Cuſtoms,.. and Fenti- 
« ments of the E 2 he took out f their 
« Writings ſame may. be ſaid of hi- 

* prerende 2d Journey to Sparta. har be 


ec faith of that People is no more 4 Proof of 


« bis having ſo N amon 2 then, than hir 
Account of the. Laws, and Conſtitution of 
« Crete, is an yy (rg of his heving tra- 

1 

Mr. Dryden, upon the Credit of Theodo- 
ret, ſaith, "har lutarch had heard of our 
holy Religion, and inſerted many of our ſa- 
cred | Myſteries in his Works, © which, 
« adds he, we may eaſily believe becauſe the 
« Chriſtian Churches were then ſpread in 
Greece, &c. This will not be granted him 
by M. D. A Moral ſo ſublime, /azth he, ſo re- 
fined, and worthy of a Chriſtian, has made 
Some believe that he borrowed from the 
Chriſtian Religion many Truths, which he 
mingled with the Precepts and Principles he 
had imbibed from the Philoſophers. But he 
might gather thoſe Truths out of Plato's 
Writings. If Plutarch had been ſo happy as 
to have been acquainted with the Writings 


of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, it is not to 
be doubted but he would have entertained a 
thorough Contempt for the Fraternity of 
Bacchus, of which however he was a Mem- 


ber, for the Friehhood of Apollo, . 
— 


BREFOOE 


ITF - F 
he offfciated for many Years, and for all the L a 
other Su with "which he was ins S 
fetted. * d have been mate reſerve * 


in his Diſcourſe concerning Supe n oF 
where ihe treats of the moſt undoubt Z 
Truths as of fo" many Fables. but forafs. 2 
much as he had received ho diſtine Know- 4 
ledge of the Chriſtian 8 which i 5 the, ch, 
only true Light capable clearing thi pa 
derſtanding, and . batt! us from he 155 6, ha 
of Superſtition, he Himſelf remained iti that. ll &; 
Bondage. From this corrupt Foubtainflowed 76 
his ſtrong Prez offefli, on in Favour: of Signs = I 
and Prodipi „his {laviſh Subjection 40 | of 
ſenſeleſs iCeremonies of Pagani, and his of 
ridiculous Credulity fot Dreams and Oracles. 4 
He Himſelf confelſeth that he abſtained a to 
long time from eating Eggs on Account of & pat 
Dream, which he doth not. think fit to Come, an 
municate. * 8 
Mr. Dryden, apon the Authority of Suidas, 
tales it for granted that Plutarch during. his, 
Reſidence at Rome, ©< was intruſted with the. 
Management of publick. Affairs in the Em for 
fpire; that Trajan beſtoued on him the Digs fas 
« 7ity of Conſul ; and that an Edict was We 
4 made in favour of him, that the M. e . tha 
« or Officers in Illyria ſhould: do nos "6 Re 


+. that Province without the, Knowledge,,and Wt; 
Approbation of Plutarch.“ This is can. the 
dicted by M. Dacier, who maintgins that 125 tin 
tarch would not have omitted. to teſti exe 
Acknowledgments to that Prince for 21 J 7” 


F. nag 


e R © 4 EE 


| eu He who''is > particular i in entine- 
rating the meaneſi Offices he exerciſed in his 
own Country, could not have forborn to men- 
1 — thoſe extraordinary Honours conferred 
him at Rome. This Error, if it be att 
| rror, has betrayed Mr. Dryden into Ano- 
chey-: For taking it for granted,” "upon the. 
Authority of Suidas, that Plutarch was de- 
clared Conſul, and did perſonally receive thoſe 
particular' Marks of Diflin tion conferred on 
him by Trajan, he makes it a neceſſury Indu 
Hion that he departed not from Rome till afs 
— the Death of that Prince, and that cun- 
-ntly he continued in Italy for" the Space 
„ nigh Forty Tears. Whereas M. Dacier' 7s 
75 @ quite different Sentiment. He thinks it 
72 — that the firſt time he went. 
8 10 1 was towards the latter end of Veſ- 
, paſian's Reign, and that he never undertook 
8 any Journey thither after the Death of Do- 
4 
, 


mitian, bur ſettled for good and all in bis 

, non Country. This he founds upon three Rea- 
7 ſons; the Firſt, not to mention the other Two, 
7 is, that in his Treatiſè containing Iuſtructions 
r Thoſe who arò placed at the Head of af 
Airs, ſpeaking of ſome Occurrences that 

I che Rhodians, be /aith in plain Terms 
that they happened very lately under the 
Reign of Domitian; a ſure Evidence that 
this, Treatiſe was written ew Tears after 
the Death of that Emperor. Now at that ve 
time when he was writing that Treatiſe he 
exerciſed an Office in his native City, and 55 
nained in it 'rill bis Death. To 
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7 This we. may 060%] one. thing more, a” 
| conclude. Mr. Dryden takes . to whom 
Piutarch © dedicated all theſe Lives 

4 of Greeks, and Romans,” to he the ſame 
with Him, who was put to Death by Domi- 
tian. But that This was 4 Ay fake will Ca, | 
Pear from the Remarks, Vol. I. p. 5 9. 
Tie Reader will find 7 2 2 Character 
of the Author and bis I, ritings in the. Fry 

re mentioned, as it is written by 

Dryden, hat it will be unneceſſary to fa y 
an) thing of either in this Place. He was 
andoubtedly the Delight of all Ages, aud 
Nations;  inſomuch that into whatever mo- 
dern Language he has been rendered, tho' the 
Original ſuffered never ſo much in the 7. Fan- 
lation, yet even the Aue and moſi imper- 
fed Ideas of him have been univerſally re- 
ceived — plauſe and Eſteem. It is in 2 
manner impo 722 * any Hand to debaſe / 
end depreciate him to ſuch a Degree, but that g 
4 
/ 


there will be enough of the 7 utrinſick remain- 
ing to challenge the Love and Admirat ion of 
his Readers ee of all Sorts and Capac i- 
ties. Even Children will find in him a pro- 
fitable Amuſement, and They of riper Tears 
diverting Iuſtructionc. It was not therefore 
without good Reaſon that Theodore Gaza, one 
of the moſt learned Men in the F Heenth Cen- 

tury, being arted by a Friend In Caſe he 
ſhould be under the fatal Neceſlity of throw- 
ing into the Sea the Works of all the Authors 
that had ever. Written, which of them 3 
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' would reſerve to the laſt, and endeavour: to 


ſave from the general Wreck? rep/ied It ſhould 
be Plutarch. For the ſame Reaſon Scaliger 
calls him, as he is the Author of theſe Lives, 
the Eye of Wiſdom; and the great Thuanus 
read them over with ſo much Care and At- 
tention, as to add Notes and Obſervations of 
his Own upon them All, which muſt be an 
undeniable Inflance of the 7 Value put 
upon him by that learned and judicious Hiſto- 
rian. Theſe Obſervations, tho they were de- 
ſiened only for his private *Ofe and Enter- 


' tainment, were ſo clear and appoſite, they [0 
fully explained and illuſtrated all the moſt 


remarkable and important Paſſages, that 
M. Dacier telle us they ſerved much to ſhorten 
His Inquiries, and gave him ſuch Lights as he 
never could have obtained without them. 

The two laſt Lives in this Collection are 
left out in H. Stephens's Edition, and it is 
generally agreed among the Learned that they 
were not written by Plutarch, but are the 
Work of one of his Sons or Scholars. The 
Argument they make uſe of to ſupport that 
Opinion is the Difference in the Style, aud 
the adventurous Boldneſ of ſome Expreſſions, 
an Inſtance of which will be given in the 
Notes. However This muſt be allowed, that if 
they were not written by Plutarch they are 
at leaſt a cloſe Imifation of him, and come 


not far behind the Original. 
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Prepared 
Thoſe who ſhall read a as Lives. 


2547 


2698 


2720 


Years be- 


454 


406 


347: 


| It is not to be doubted but Theſeus was 
then living, for be was in Company | 


pened 40 Years after that Expedition. 
Troy taken. Feptha was then Judge 


Zucaliov'y Deluge, fo called 


Children of Ups our of ehr. 


Minos I. the Son of Jupiter and | 
| . wed Os bro Vikathnd 
the Nag He wys 2 


a juſt Prince. 
Grandſon 


Minos II. Son of Lucaſte, 


of the Firſt.ſucceeded his Father, and was To 


* 
THESEUS =—= 


The Expedition of the Ar genau, 


towards the Year of the World 2720. 


with Jaſon, and bis Son 
was at the Siege of Troy, which hap- 


in I/rael. 
| The Return of the Heraclida into 
Pelopormeſus, 80 Years after the — 


becauſe it happened in his | 
Reign, viz, 15 or 16 Fears 
before the Departure of the| 


Aion of Troy, | 
a2 - 
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made bimſelf Maſter of Athen, in the 


Anro f, Years be- 
Mund fore the 1ſt 
| Olympiad. 
2880 294 
2894 | 288. 
2908 | 266 
3945 | 129 
5 
3144p „ 
| Year of the 
j Olympiad. 
3198 | yi. 1. 
3201 | 1 
$235 | xvi. 1. 
3136 3. 
3279 | xxvil. 2. 
"SI 
3359 | xy. 1. 
XII, 1. 


L. Olympiad. 


The firſt war of the Achenians a 
gainſt Sparta, wherein Codrus devoted 


himſelf for the ſake of his Country, 
Saul the firſt King of .I/rach . 


Sparta. 


LYCURGUS 


1. it oe. 
ROMULUS: 


ſeventh Olympiad. - 
The Rape of the Sabines, 
The Death of Romulus. 


NU MA 


A King. 
Dies. 


SOLON. 


when it was that Solon flouriſn- 
ed, fince he lived under Prſftratus, who 


Solon was elder than 
Him 25 or 3o Years. 

Cylon's Conſpiracy. 

Fpimenides arrives at Athens, The 
Seven wile Men. — 75 the Scy- 


ad 


The kali, ſubdued by giv King of | 


The Jonick Migration, 140 Years 115 1 
Ii der * Deſtruction of Trey. 


| Lived in the Days of Elia, the 
| Prophet. Thales the Muſician flouriſhed" | 
| at the ſame time. 


om built the. firſt Year of the 


E cannot be at a loſs to know | 
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fore tbe 
Building of 
Rome. 
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747 


594 


774 


73 
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7h 


594 


3370 | 


3391 


3401 


3442 } 


3460 


3462 
3463 


Levin. 1. 


XXII. 1. 
2. 
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Both are killed. 
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3355 | 
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Solon made . 
us King of 
. —— 
Cyrus King of Perſia. | 
Gags taken. | 


GEE , 


VALERIUS PORLICOLA | 


RHoſen Conſul in the room of C. 
latine. ' 
Brutus erigages in fingle- Combat 
F | 
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| Poplicola Conſul the third time. Ho- 
ratins Pulvillus, his Collegue, dedicates 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
| Horatins Cocles defends the Sublician | 
Bridge againſt the Tiſcans. | 
The Death of Foplicola. 
Under this Tear ——— the | 
Battel of Marathon, wherein © Darin, 
the Son of - Hiſtaſpes was defeated by | 
Miltiades General of the Athenians. But | 
in Truth that Battel was not fought | - 
till two Years after, viz, in the third | 
Year of the ſeventy ſecond Olympiad. | 
Themiſtocles and wh re were in the 
Action. 1 | 


* 


b 
262 


CORIOLANUS 


AS Sivan into Exile, becauſe he | 
| oppoſed diſtributing among the 
People the Corn that had been imported | 
from Sicily. He retired to the Volſei. 
The Birth of Herodotus. ; 1 
Cosriolanus lays Siege to Rome, but | 
withdraws his Troops at the Impor- | 
portunity of his Wife and Mother. 
Whereupon at his return he 1 is ſtoned ro 
Death by the Volſci. 
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Olymp. 
L. 2. 


LXXVII. 2. 5 


341 0 4 


IXXII. 3. 


LxXXVII. 2. 


= 
LXXXVIII. I. 
| 


| 


| born. Herodotus and 


ARISTIDES 


32. by the Ofbaciim, and te 
called three Years after. 


THEMISTOCLES. 


HE Battel at Salam, whenki 
Rerxee the Son of Darius was 
overthrown by Themiſtocles General of 
the Athenians, and Emurybiades the Spare 
tan. 
The Battel of Platea, wherein Mardo- 


aut was overthrown ge and 


Pauſanias. 
The Birth of a 


CIMON, 
ON of 


The Birth of nue. Helivedſeventy 
one Years, 

Cimon dies. This Year Aleibiades was 
Thucydides flou- 
riſhed. Thucydides was younger. than 
Herodotus by 12 or 13 Years. 


P'E R I ChE 8. 
18 HE Son of Xantippus, Promoter 
the P 


Was 3 the War of A4rchi- 
damus, becauſe He was at that time 
King of Sparta, This War laſted 27 
Years. Pericles was Alcibiades's Tutor. 
He was very young when the Decem- 
virs went to Athens for Solon's Laws. 

The Death of Pericles. 

The Birth of Plato. 


Xerxes murdered by Artabanus. 


younger than Themiſtocles, lived at: 
| tbe ſame time. Sent into Ai, where 


War, which 
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N 273 


284 


303 


322 


324 


325 


J 
448 


427 


426 


429 


427 
426 
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A.M. | 
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353 


3537 


- 3538 


3339 


3549 


4+ 
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xcli. I. 


XC1V. I. 


"Oey, . 


* 2 Athenians make War in Sicily 
| at the Inſtigation of . Hlcibindes,| | 


taken, and pm to Death. - 


[1 


1c. 4. 


| with Th»oygides, tho ſomething younger, 


| follow each other, and take in all the 
| Hiſtory of Greece, 


NICIAS. i 


wherein he is oppoled by Nicias, but 
to no, purpoſe, - 
Nicias being overthrow 1 in Sly, is 


ALCIBIADES, 


| 1 than Nicias, a 


he was at Variance for a long 
time. He withdrew to Sparta the Year 
the Athenians began the War in Sicily, 
But upon Information that his Life was 
in Danger-hefled-to Ti/aphernts, Lieu: 
tenant to Darius. 


Dionyſius the Elder makes duk 
Tyrant of Sicily. | 
LYSANDER 


Uts an end to the Pelp 
War, which had laſted twenty ſeven 
Years, and eſtabliſhed the thirty Ty- 


the ſame time. He was Cotemporary 


and begins his Hiſtory where Thucydides 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 


Alcibiades murdered * Order of 
Pharnabazus. 


ARTAXERXES ac” 


ON of Darius, and Brother of the 
younger Cyrus, He began his 
Reign when Lyſander made himſelf 
Maſter of Athens. Overthrows his Bro- 
ther in a great Bartel, The Grecian: 


rants at Athens, Xenophon flouriſhed at |. 


| leaves off. Thus theſe three Hiſtorians, $ 
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34¹ 


342 


348 


362 


who were in the Army of Cyrus made 
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A. M. 
1 


XCVIII. 1. 
XCIX, I. 
4. 

Cl. I. 
CLI. 2. 


El 4. 


Rr to Ardea. 


a glorious Retreat, which i is ain 
{| deſcribed by 


The Death of Wwe, © 
AGESILAUS 


CY 
7 


| WW 4s younger than Lyſander, who| 


was his Lover. Aſcends the 
Spartan Throne after the Death of his 
Brother Agis, 
Sends Ly/ander into the Hellſpont.. 


|  Mgeſilaus overthrows the Perſian 
Horſe. The Death of Lyfander. 


"The Romans bn at Alia. 
CA MILL Us 


The Birth of Axiſtatle. 
The Birth of Demoſthenes. 8 
Chabrias defeats the Lacedemonians. 


nians and Lacedemonians. 
The ſame Year happened the famous 


| Battel at Leudtra. wherein the Lacede- 


monians, under the Condu of 'Cleom- 
brotus, were defeated by the Thebans, 
who were commanded by Epaminondas. 
Cleombrotus fell in the Action. 


PELOPIDAS, 


H E Theban General. He commanded 
the facred Band at Leuctra. 
Dionyſius the Elder dies, and is ſuc- 
ceeded in the Tyranny by his Son Dio- 
nyſius the younger. 
Iſocrates flouriſhed, being much 
younger than Plato. | 


TIMOLEON 


KR 


his Brother Timophar::s, who 


Peace concluded between the Athe- | 


aimed at the Tyranny of Corinth, 


e. 
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383 
387 


356 © 
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" CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE: 


/ 
- 7 As u. Op. 4. U. c. 1 ** 
N 3786 civ. i: | Pelopidas overthrows Alexanter Ty- 2389 >| $61 
8 rant of Phera, but is ſlain himſelf in 
; the Action. | 
| 3597 | 2: | The famous Battel of Mantinea, | 3:0 z6t 
| 5 - wherein Bpaminondas prevailed; but was | 
97 {lain by the Son of W 8 | 
rian. 9 
3788 | 3. Camillus dies. 391 5 360 
wt - «6 The Death of Artaxerxes.  Aeeſilans 392 I 59 
94 | dies the fame Year, | 
8 D 10 N. | 
8 | | | E 
| 3593 CV. 4. E an Dione: the younger . 396 _ 35s 
| LL ont of Saal. DIY | 
3594 cv. 1. | The Birth of "Alexander the, Great. || 597 354 
86 3596 i | Dion aſſaſſinated by Cal pus. 399 352 
82 © ; 82 * „3 * 
55 DEMOSTHENES 
374 * 
369 3598 | cv. 1. Brom to Ain againſt Philip, 40 of 350 
, 3602 | cvilt, 1. The Death of Plato. 4 
3605 4. Timoleon ſent into Sicily to the Aſſi-] 408 343 
ſtance of Syracuſe. | = 
3607 | cix. 2. Dionyſass the younger ſent to Corinth. |, 410 34t 
3609 4. The The Birth of Epicurus. 412 339 
3610 | cx. 1. | - Timoleon overthrows the cn 403: 338 
ans in a great Battel. | N | 
3612 3. The famous Battel at — 45 336 | 
wherein the Thebans and Athenians | ' | vis 
85 were overthrown by Philip. His Sonn | 
368 I Alexander had the Command of one } 
: ſeof the Wings. | | ; | 
366 36133 4 | The Death of Timoleon, 416 317 j 
fy ALEXANDER 7zhe Great 1 
3614 | Ci. 1. Due General of all Greece a- | 4 17 378 | 
p gainſt the Perſians, upon the Death | f 4 | 
| of his Fathet Philip. 5125 | nl 
3616 3. | The Battel of Granicus. | 419 [| 388 11 
363 3519 | cxit; 2. The Battel of Arbela. ny 422 | 32g 11 
hu xl. 2. Forus vanquiſhed, . . ,, 2 426 | 327 WH 
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3632 


3696 


3723 
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CXIV, I, 


CXVINL. 2. 


CXXV, I, 


oy. | ; 


og Philip. He is betrayed to Anti- 


CXVI, 3 | 


CXAXNII, I „ 


| 


— The Death of Alexander. 
PHOCION.- & 


he is betrayed, and delivered upto 


 EUMENES. 


B 
* 
o 
t 


Commanders, and had ſerved 

gonus, who puts him to death. 

| DEMETRIUS, 
of Cities, Son of Antigonus, left in 


Syria at the Head of the Army when 
he was no more than 22 Years old. 


1220 
| bs 


Demetrius, paſſeth over into Italy, 
Conſul. 


twenty four Years. 


The Birth of Philopemen]. | "o 
C 


CNF Aer. Delivers his Country 
O _ the Tyranny of Nicocles. 


4618 and CLEOMENES, | 


with Aratu:;, who was 


Otemporary 


1 overthrown by Gleomenes. } 
1 


Etires to Pohperchon, by whow | 
the 1 ho put him to Death, | 


AS One of Alexander's chief ; 


* 4 


reſtores the porn to chen | 


Ing of Epire, Cotemporary with | 
where he is' defeated oP Levinus the . 
The firſt Pwnick War, which held | 


cs ae 


25 


Urnamed Polioyceres; or the Taker | 
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488 
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CXLV. 3. 


| CXLVI, 1 
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| Flaminins at the Thraſymen 


| Africa. 


r. QUINTUS FLAMI- 


| ſulate of 


PHILOPOE MEN. 


2 (W's Thirty Years old when 


 Cleomenes took the City of Me- 

At the ſame time lived Hanni- 

bal, Marcellus, Fabius Maximus, and 
| Scipio Africanus. 

The ſecond Punick War, whichlaſted 


| | Eighteen Years, 


overthrows the Conſul 
e Lake. 

And the Conſuls Varro, and 45 - 
milius at Canne. © © 

Beaten by Marcellus at Nola. 

Marcellus takes Syracuſe. 

Fabius Maximus makes himſelf Ma- 


Hannibal 


The Death of Fabius Maximus. 
Scipio triumphs for the Conqueſt of 


NIN US 


Doss Conſul before he was thirty 
Years old. 


CAT O rhe Cenſor 

oY | | 

Ived at the ſame time, for he was 
with Fabius Maximus at the taking 


of Tarentum, when he was about twen- 


ty one or twenty two Years of Age. 

Greece: reſtored to her Liberty by 7. 
O. Flamininus. 

Cato triumphs for his 9 in 
Spain. 

Scipio Africanus dies, 

Philopœmen dies 

In the ſame Year was the firſt Con- 
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A.M. 


PAULUS ZMILIUS 


HE Son of Lucius Emilius, who 
was defeated by Hannibal at Canne. 
la his ſecond Conſulate he overthrew 


Perſeus, and took him Priſoner. Juda: 


Macabæus lived and Terence flour iſned 


at the ſame time. 


ZEmilius dies. 
The Birth of Marius. 


The Third Panick War, which laſted | 


four Years. 

The Death of Cato the Cenſor. 

Scipio the Younger, Son of Paulus 
ZEmilius, deſtroys Garthage. 


| FIBERIUS, and CAIUS 


GRACCHI. 
THE Laws of Caius Gracchus. 
MARIUS 


8 into Africk againſt Fugurtha. 

The Birth of Cicero. 

The Birth of Pompey. 

Marius in his ſecond Conſulate i is 
ſent againſt the Cimbi. 

The Birth of Julius Ceſar under the 
lixth Conſulate of Marius. wn, 


SYLLA 


Skat into Cappadocia at the Expira- 
tion of his Prztorſhip. 


Makes himſelf Maſter of Rome. 
And of Athens. 
Marius dies the ſame Year. 


SERTORIUS 


Jet i into Spain. 
The younger Marius overthrown 
by Sylla, who ſoon after deteats Pont:ns 
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3891 


ctxrrr. 4. 


CLXV. I. 


CLXXVI. I. 


cLxxVI. 4. 


CLXXVII. 2. 


4. 
CLXXIX, 2. 


105 
CLXXX. 2. 


ö 


| en by Hil. He was older than Fompey. 


ö 


De Roſes oppreſt under-han 
| by Sylla 


| dies the Year 1 


0 


Teleſmus at the Gates of Nome. * 
enters the City, is created Dictator, and 
exerciſcth all manner of Cruelties, 


MARCUS CRASSUS 


of Thoſe, who had been proferib- 


POMPEY 


Seat into Africk at twenty five Tag 


of Age, and defeats Domitins, 
CATOFf UTICA 


he was but fourteen Years old 


when Sylla was in the Height of his 
Cruelties. 


CICERO 


| 


Pompey engageth Sertorius in Spain. 
LUCULLUS 


Ent againſt Mithridates at the Expi- 
ration of his Conſulſnip. 

Sertorius aſlaſſinated in Spain. 

Craſſus Conſul with Pompey. 
Tigranes overthrown by Lucullus. 
The Death of Mirthridates. Pompey 

forceth the Temple at Feruſalem, 
Auguſtus born. 


JULIUSCASAR 


Eclared Conſul with Bibulus, ob- 
tains IIhyrium, and the two Gauls 


Nricheth himſelf out of the Eftates | 


W 4s younger than Pompey ; for 
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672 


654 
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11 
* 
1 
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1 | 
mY 
18 
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57 
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.Olywp.” 


| Petreins in Africk, 


with four Legions. Maries his ; Dangh- 
ter” Fulia to Pompey. 
A. and {lain by the Ter- 
thians 5 
Caſas deſeats Pompey in the Plains of 
| Pharſalia. Porn © flies i into Z£gypt, where 


he is murdere 
Caſar makes himſelf Miſter of 4A. 


 lexandria, ſubdues Egypt, goes into 


Syria, marcheth againſt Pharnaces King 


Jof Pontus, and defeats him. 


He overthrows „ Scipio, and 
i and obtains four 
| Triumphs. Cato kills himſelf at Utica. | 

Ceſar defeats Parspeys Sons at Munda' 
in Spain. Cueius falls in the Action, and 
Sextus flies into Sicily. Ceſar n 


for the fifth time. 
BRUTUS. 


i. Cai is killed by Brutus and 


Caſſius. | 
Brutus marcheth into Macedonia: 


4. 
cLxxxv. I J 


| 


CLEXXVIL.1. 


| Auguſtus, Antony 


| M. ANTONIUS 
] (V=thrown the ame Year by A- 


guſtus at Modena. He retires to- 
wards Lepidus. The Triumvirate of 
„and Lepidus, who 
divide the Empire between them. 
The Battel at Philippi, where Brutus 


| and Caſſius being overthrown by Au- 
| guſtus and Antony, lay violent Hands on 
| themſelves. 


Antony confederates with Sextus 


| Pompeins againſt Auguſtus. 


Auguſius and Antony are reconciled 


| after the Death of Fulvia the Wife of 


Antony, who thereupon marries Octavia, 
Cæſar's Siſter. 
New Grounds of War between Au- 


guſtus and Antony. 
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& Know not by what Fate it comes to 
paſs, that Hiſtorians, who give Im- 
C7 882 mortality to others, are ſo ill requited 
by Poſterity, that their Actions and 


their Fortunes are uſually forgotten 3 
neither themſelyes incourag'd while they live, nor 
their Memory preſerv'd entire to future Ages. "Tis 
the Ingratitude of Mankind to their greateſt Bene- 
factors, that they, who teach us Wiſdom by the 
ſureſt ways, (ſetting before us what we ought to 
ſhun, or ro purſue, by the Examples of the moſt 
Famous Men whom they record, and by the Ex- 
perience of their Faults and Virtues) ſhould ge- 
nerally live poor and unregarded; as if they were 
born only for the publick, and had no intereſt in 
their own well-being, but were to be lighted up 
like Tapers, and to waſte themſelves for the benefit 


of others. But this is a complaint too general, 
Vo. I. | * and 
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The LIFE 


and the Cuſtom has been too long eſtabliſh'd to be 
remedied ; neither does it wholly reach our Au- 


thor : He was born in an Age, which was ſenſi- 
ble of his Virtue ; and found a Trajan to reward 
him, as Ariſtotle did an Alexander. But the Hiſto- 
rians, who ſucceeded him, have either been too en- 
vious, or too careleſs of his Reputation; none of 
them, not even his own Countrymen, having given 
us any particular account of him ; or if they have, 
yet their Works are not tranſmitted to us: ſo that 
we are forc'd to glean from Plutarch, what he has 
ſcatter'd in his Writings concerning himſelf, and 
his Original. Which (excepting that little Memo- 
rial, that Suidas, and ſome few others, have left con- 
cerning him) is all we can colle&, relating to this 
Great Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. | 

He was born at Cheronea, a ſmall City of 
Beotia in Greece, between Attica and Phocis, and 


reaching to both Seas. The Climate not much 


befriended by the Heavens; for the Air is thick 
and foggy; and conſequently the Inhabitants par- 


taking of its influence, groſs Feeders, and fat -witted; 


brawny, and unthinking, juſt the Conſtitution of 


Heroes: Cut out for the Executive and brutal 


buſineſs of War; but ſo ſtupid in the Deſigning 
part, that in all the Revolutions of Greece they 
were never Maſters, but only in thoſe few years, 
when 7 were led by Epaminondas, or Pelopidas. 
Yer this foggy Air, this Country of fat Wearhers, 
as Juvenal calls it, produc'd three Wits, which 
were comparable to any three Athenians : Pindar, 
Epaminondas, and our Plutarch, to whom we may 
add a fourth, Sextus Cheronenfis, the Præceptor of 
the Learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius; and the 
Nephew of. our Author. | 

Chæronea (if we may give credit to Pauſanias, in 
the ninth Book of his Deſcription of Greece) was 
anticntly call'd Arn, from Arnè the Daughter of 
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PLUTARGHKH 


᷑olus; but being ſituated to the Weſt of Parnaſſus 
in that low-land Country, the natural unwholſomneſs 
of the Air was augmented by the Evening Vapours 
caſt upon it from that Mountain, which our late 
Travellers deſcribe to be full of moiſture and marſhy 
Ground inclos'd in the inequality of its Aſcents: 
And being alſo expos'd to the Winds which blew 
from that quarter, the Town was perpetually un- 
healthful ; for which reaſon, ſays my Author, 
Chæron, the Son of Apollo and Thero, made it be 
re-built, and turn'd it towards the riſing Sun: 
From whence the Town became healthful, and 
conſequently populous : in memory of which be- 
nefit, it afterwards retain'd his name. But as Ety- 
mologies are uncertain, and the Greeks, aboye all 
Nations, given to fabulous derivations of Names, 
eſpecially when they tend to the Honour of their 
Country, I think we may be reaſonably content to 
take the denomination of the 'Town, from its de- 
lightful or chearful ſtanding ; as the word Chæron 
ſufficiently implies. 

But to loſe no time in theſe Grammatical Ety- 
mologies, which are commonly uncertain gueſſes, 
tis agreed that Plutarch was here born; the year 
uncertain, but without diſpute in the Reign of 
Claudius. 

Job. Gerrard Voſſius has aſſign'd his Birth in the 
latter end of that Emperor : Some other Writers 
of his Life, have left it undecided, whether then, 
or in the beginning of Nero's Empire: But the 
moſt accurate Rualdus (as I find it in the Paris 
Edition of Plutarch's Works) has manifeſtly prov'd 
him to be born in the middle time of Claudius, 
or ſomewhat lower. For Plutarch in the Inſcrip- 
tion at Delphos, of which more hereafter, re- 
members that Ammonius his Maſter diſputed with 
him and his Brother Lamprias concerning ir, 
when Nero made his — into Greece, which 
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The LIFE of 


was itt his twelfth peat ; and the Queſtion diſ- 


ured cou'd not be manag'd with ſo much 
earning as it was by mere Boys; therefore he 


was then ſixteen, or rather eighteen years of 


Age. 

Hhlander has obſerv'd, that Plutarch himſelf, in 
the Life of Pericles, and that of Anthony, has men- 
tion'd both Nero, and Domitian, as his Contem- 
poraries. He has alſo left it on Record in his 


Sympofiaques, that his Family was ancient in Che- 


ronea; and that for many Deſcents, they had born 
the moſt conſiderable Offices in that petty Com- 
monwealth. The chiefeſt of which was known 
by the name of Archon amongſt the Grecians; by 
that of Prætor Urbis among the Romans; and the 
Dignity and Power was not much different from 
that of our Lord Mayor of London. His Great 
Grandfather Nicarchus perhaps injoy'd that Of- 
fice in the diviſion of the Empire betwixt Au- 
guſtus Ceſar and Mark Anthony. And when the 
Civil Wars enſued betwixt them, Chæronea was fo 
hardly us'd by Anthony's Lieutenant, or Commiſ- 
ſary there, that all the Citizens without excep- 


tion were ſervilely employ'd to carry on their 


ſhoulders a certain proportion of Corn from Chæ- 
ronea, to the Coaſt overagainſt the Iſland of An- 
tycira, with the Scourge held over them, if at 
any time they were remiſs: Which Duty after 
once performing, being enjoin'd the ſecond time 
with the ſame ſeverity, juſt as they were pre- 
paring for their Journey, the welcome News ar- 
riv'd, that Mark Anthony had loſt the Battle of 
Actium; whereupon both the Officers and Sol- 
diers, belonging to him in Cheronea, immedi- 
ately fled for their own Safety; and the Proviſi- 


ons thus collected were diſtributed among the 
Inhabitants of the City. Et 


| This 


— 
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This Nicarchus, the Great Grandfather of Plu- 
tarch, among other Sons, had Lamprias, a Man 
eminent for his Learning; and a Philoſopher, of 
whom Plutarch has made frequent mention in his 


Sympoſiaques, or Table Converſations; and amongft 
the reſt, there is this Obſervation of him, that he 


_ diſputed beſt, and unravel'd the difficulties of Phi- 


loſophy with moſt ſucceſs when he was at Sup- 
per, and well warm'd with Wine. Theſe Table 
Entertainments were part of the Education of 
thoſe times, their Diſcourſes' being common- 
ly the Canvaſing and Solution of ſome Que- 
ſtion, either Philoſophical or Philological, always 
inſtructive, and uſually pleaſant: for the Cups 
went round with the Debate; and Men were 
merry and wiſe together, according to the Pro- 
verb. The Father of Plutarch is alfo mention'd 
in thoſe Diſcourſes, whom our Author repreſents 
as arguing of ſeveral points in Philoſophy ; but 
his Name is no where to be found in any part of 
the Works remaining to us. But yet he ſpeaks 
of him, as a Man not ignorant in Learning and 
Poetry, as may appear by what he ſays, when he 
is introduc'd diſputing in the Sympoſiagues; where 
alſo his prudence and humanity are commended, 
in this following Relation. Being yer very young 
(ſays Plutarch) I was join'd in commiſſion with a- 
nother in an Embaſly to the Proconſul, and my 
Collegue falling ſick was forced to ſtay behind, 
ſo that the whole buſineſs was tranſacted by me 
alone. At my return, when I was to give ac- 
count to the Common-wealth of my Proceedings, 
my Father riſing from his Seat, openly enjoin'd 
me not to name my ſelf in the ſingular number, 1 
did thus, or thus, I ſaid to the Proconſul; but thus 
we did, and thus we ſaid, always aſſociating my 
Companion with me, tho? abſent in the manage- 
ment: This was done to obſerve, as I ſuppoſe, 
| B 3 the 
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the point of good manners with his Collegue, 
that of reſpect to the Government of the City, 
who had commiſſion'd both, to avoid envy, and 
perhaps more eſpecially to take off the forward- 
neſs of a pert young Miniſter, commonly too apt 
to over- value his own ſervice, and to quote him- 
ſelf on every inconſiderable occaſion. The Fa- 
ther of Plutarch had many Children beſides him; 
Timon and Lamprias, his Brothers, were bred up 
with him, all three inſtructed in the Liberal 
Sciences, and in all parts of Philoſophy. Tis 
manifeſt from our Author, that they liv'd toge- 
ther in great Friendlineſs, and in great Venera- 
tion to their Grandfather, and Father. What Af - 
fection Plutarch bore in particular to his Brother 
Timon, may be gather'd from theſe words of his. 
As for my ſelf, tho Fortune on ſeveral occaſions has 
been favourable to me, I have no Obligation ſo great 
to her, as the Kindneſs and entire Friendſhip, which 
my Brother Timon has always born, and ſtili bears 
me. And this is ſo evident, that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of our Acquaintance. Lamprias, the 
youngeſt of the three, is introduc'd by him in his 
Morals, as one of a {ſweet and pleaſant Converſa- 
tion, inclin'd to Mirth and Rallery or, as we ſay 
in Engliſh, a well-humour'd Man, and a good 
Companion. The whole Family being thus ad- 
dicted to Philoſophy, tis no wonder if our Au- 
thor was initiated betimes in Study, to which he 
was naturally inclin'd. In purſuit of which he 
was ſo happy, to fall into good hands ar firſt; be- 
ing recommended to the care of Ammonius an 
Egyptian, who, having taught Philoſophy with 
great Reputation at Alexandria, and from thence 
travelling into Greece, ſettled himſelf at laſt in 
Athens, where he was well receiv'd, and generally 
reſpected. At the end of Themiſtocles his Life, 
Plutarch relates, that being young, he was a Pen- 


ſioner 


PL UT ARCH. 


ſioner in the Houſe of this Ammonius; and in his 


Sympofiaques he brings him in diſputing with his 
Scholars, and giving them Inſtruftion. For the 
Cuſtom of thoſe times was very rauch different 
from theſe of ours, where the greateſt part of our 
Youth is ſpent in learning the words of dead Lan- 
guages. The Grecians, who thought all Barba- 
rians but themſelves, deſpis'd the uſe of Foreign 
Tongues; that the firſt Elements of their breed- 
ing was the knowledge of Nature, and the accom- 
modation of that knowledge by Moral Precepts, 
to the ſervice of the Publick, and the private Of- 


fices of Virtue. The Maſters imploying one part 


of their time in reading to, and diſcourſing with 
their Scholars; and the reſt, in appointing them 
their ſeveral Exerciſes, either in Oratory or Phi- 
loſophy, and ſetting them to declaim and to diſ- 
ute amongſt themſelves. By this liberal ſort of 
ucation, Study was ſo far from being a burden 

to them, that in a ſhort time it became a Habit; 
and Philoſophical Queſtions, and Criticiſms of 
Humanity, were their uſual recreations at their 
Meals. Boys liv'd then as the better ſort of Men 
do now; and their Converſation was ſo well-bred 
and manly, that they did not plunge out of their 
depth into the World, when they grew up; 
but flid eaſily into it, and found no alteration in 
their Company. Amongſt the reſt, the Reading 
and Quotations of Poets were not forgotten at 
their Suppers, and in their Walks; but Homer, 
Euripides, and Sophocles, were the Entertainment 
of their hours of freedom. Rods and Ferula's 
were not us'd by Ammonius, as being properly the 
puniſhment of Slaves, and not the Correction of 
ingenious Free-born Men. Ar leaſt to be ny 
exercis'd by Parents, who had the power of Life 
and Death over their own Children. As appears 


by the Example of this 4mmeriz;, thus related by 


our Author, B 4 Our 
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Our Mafter (ſays he) one time perceiving at his 
Afternoon Lecture, that ſome of his Scholars had eaten 
more largely than became the moderation of Students, 
immediately commanded one of his Free Men to take 
his own Lon, and ſcourge him in our fight, becauſe, 
ſaid the Philoſopher, my young Gentleman cou'd not 
eat his Dinner without Poynant Sauce, or Vinegar z 
and at the ſame time he caſt his eye on all of us: So 
that every Criminal was given to underſtand, that he 
had a ſhare in the reprehenſion, and that the puniſh- 
ment was as well deſerv'd by all the reſt, had the Phi- 
loſopher not known, that it exceeded his Commiſſion to 
inflict it. ED | | | X 
Plutarch therefore having the aſſiſtance of ſuch a 
Maſter, in few years advanced to 'admiration in 
knowledge: And that without firſt travelling into 
Foreign Parts, or acquiring any Foreign Tongue; 
tho' the Roman Language at that time was not 
only vulgar in Rome it ſelf, but generally through 
the extent of that vaſt Empire, and in Greece, 
Which was a Member of it, as our Author has re- 
mark d towards the end of his Platonick Queſtions. 
For like a true Philoſopher, who minded things, 
not words, he ſtrove not even to cultivate his Mother 
Tongue with any great exactneſs. And himſelf 
confeſſes in the beginning of Demoſthenes his Life, 
that during his abode in Ttah, and at Rome, he 
had neither the leiſure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as to 
exerciſe the Roman Language, (I ſuppoſe he 
means to write 1n it, rather than to ſpeak it) as 
well by reaſon of the affairs he manag'd, as that 
he might acquit himſelf to thoſe who were de- 
ſirous to be inſtructed by him in Philoſophy. In 
ſo much, that till the declination of his Age, he 
began not to be converſant in Latin Books; in 
randing of which it happen'd ſome what oddly to 
zm, that he learnt not the knowledge of things 
% words but by the underſtanding and uſe he 


had 


had of things, attain'd to the 3 of words 
which ſignified them. Juſt as Adam (ſetting aſide 

Divine Illumination) call'd the Creatures by their 
proper Names, by firſt underſtanding their Na- 


' tures. But for the delicacies of the Tongue, the 


turns of the Expreſſion, the Figures and Con- 
nections of Words, in which conſiſts the Beauty- 
of that Language, he plainly tells us, that tho 
he much admir'd them, yet they requir'd too great 
labour for a Man in Age, and plung'd in Buſineſs, 
to attain perfectly. Which Compliment I ſhould 
be willing to believe from a Philoſopher, if I 


did not conſider, that Dion Caſſius, nay even Hero- 


dian and Appian after him, as well as Polybius 
before him, by writing the Roman Hiſtory in the 
Greek Language, had ſhewn as manifeſt a con- 


tempt of Latin, in reſpect of the other, as French 


Men now do of Engliſs, which they diſdain to 


ſpeak while they live among us: But with great 
advantage to their trivial conceptions, drawing 
the diſcourſe into their own Language, have learnt 
to deſpiſe our better thoughts, which muſt come 
deform'd and lame in Converſation to them, as 
being tranſmitted in a Tongue of which we are 
not Maſters. This is to arrogate a Superiority in 
Nature over us, as undoubtedly the Grecians did 
over their Conquerors, by eſtabliſhing their Lan- 
guage for a Standard; it being become ſo much 
a mode to ſpeak and write Greek in Tully's time, 
that with ſome indignation I have read his Epi- 
ſtles to Atticus, in which he defires to have bis 
own Conſulſhip written by his Friend in the 
Grecian Language, which he afterwards perform'd 
himſelf z a vain attempt in my opinion, for any 
Man to endeavour to excel in a Tongue which 
he was not born to ſpeak. This, tho” it be di- 

eſſion, yet deſerves to be confider'd at more lei- 
ſure; for the Honour of Wit and va 

whi 
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which are of a more ſolid make than that of our 
Neighbours, is concern'd in it. But to return to 
Plutarch; as it was his good fortune to be mould- 
ed firſt by Maſters the moſt excellent in their 
kind, ſo 1t was his own Virtue, to ſuck in with 
an incredible deſire, and earneſt application cf 
Mind, their wiſe Inſtructions; and it was alſo his 
Prudence ſo to manage his Health by moderation 
of Diet and bodily Exerciſe, as to preſerve his 
Parts without decay to a great old Age; to be livel 
and vigorous to the laſt, and to preſerve himſelf 
to his own Enjoyments, and to the profit of Man- 
kind. Which was not difficult for him to per- 
form, having receiv'd from Nature a Conſtitution 
capable of labour, and from the Domeſtick Ex- 
ample of his Parents, a ſparing ſobriety of diet, a 
temperance in other Pleaſures, and above all, a 
Habitude of commanding his Paſſions in order to 
his Health. 'Thus principled and grounded, he 
conſider'd with himſelf, that a larger Communi- 
cation with Learned Men was neceſſary for his 
accompliſhment; and therefore, having a Soul in- 
ſatiable of Knowledge, and being ambitious to 
excel in all kinds of Science, he took up a re- 
ſolution to Travel. Egypt was at that time, as 
formerly it had been, famous for Learning; and 
probably the Myſteriouſneſs of their Doctrine 
might tempt him, as it had done Pythagoras and 
others, to converſe with the Prieſthood of that 
Country, which appears to have been particularly 
his buſineſs by the Treatiſe of 7s and Oris, 
which he has left us: In which he ſhews him- 
ſelf not meanly vers'd in the ancient Theology 
and Philology of thoſe wiſe Men. From Eg ypt 
returning into Greece, he viſited in his way all 
the Academies, or Schools of the ſeveral Philo- 
ſophers, and gather'd from them many of thoſe 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations with which he has enrich'd Poſte- 
rity. 
Beſides this, he apply'd himſelf, with extream 


_ diligence, to collect not only all Books which 


were excellent in their kind, and alread 
publiſh'd, bur alſo all Sayings and Diſcourſes of 
wiſe Men, which he had heard in Converfation, 
or which he had receiv'd from others by Tradi- 
tion : as likewiſe the Records and publick Inſtru- 
ments, preſerv'd in Cities, which he had viſited in 
his Travels; and which he afterwards ſcatter'd 
through his Works. To which purpoſe he took 
a particular Journey to Sparta, to ſearch the Ar- 
chives of that famous Commonwealth, to under- 
ſtand throughly the Model of their ancient Go- 
vernment, their Legiſlators, their Kings, and their 
Ephori, digeſting all their memorable Deeds and 
Sayings with ſo much care, that he has not omit- 
ted thoſe even of their Women, or their private 
Soldiers; together with their Cuſtoms, their De- 
crees, their Ceremonies, and the manner of their 
——_ and private living, both in Peace and 
ar. The ſame methods he alſo took in divers 
other Commonwealths, as his Lives and his Greek 
and Roman Queſtions ſufficiently teſtify. With- 


out theſe helps it had been impoſſible for him to 


leave in writing ſo many particular Obſervations 
of Men and Manners, and as impoſſible to have 
gather'd them, without Converſation and Com- 
merce with the learned Antiquaries of his time. 
To theſe he added a curious Collection of ancient 
Statues, Medals, Inſcriptions, and Paintings, as 
alſo of proverbial Sayings, Epigrams, Epitaphs, 
Apothegms, and other Ornaments of Hiſtory, that 
he might leave nothing unſwept behind him. 
And as he was continually in company with Men 
of Learning in all Profeſſions, ſo his Memory was 
always on the ſtretch, to reccive and _ their 


iſcourſes; 


" 
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Diſcourſes z and his Judgment perpetually em- 
ploy'd in ſeparating his Notions, and diſtinguiſn- 
ing which were fit to be preſery'd, and which to 


be rejected. 


By benefit of this, in little time he inlarg'd his 
knowledge to a great extent in every Science: 
Himſelf, in the beginning of the Tremiſe which 
he has compos'd of Content and Peace of Mind, 
makes mention of thoſe Collections, or Common- 
places, which he had long ſince drawn together 
for his own particular occaſions: And 'tis from 


this rich Cabinet that he has taken out thoſe ex- 


cellent pieces which he has diſtributed to Poſte- 


ys and which give us occaſion to deplore the 


loſs of the reſidue, which either the injury of 


Time, or the negligence of Copiers have denied to 


us. On this account, tho' we need not doubt to 


give him this general commendation, that he was 


ignorant of no ſort of learning, yet we may juſt! 
add this farther, that whoever will conſider throug 
the whole body of his Works, either the deſign, 
the method, or the contexture of his Diſcourſes, 
whether Hiſtorical or Moral, or Queſtions of na- 
tural Philoſophy, or Solutions of Problems Mathe- 
matical; whether he arraigns the Opinions of o- 
ther Sects, or eſtabliſhes the Doctrines of his own: 
in all theſe kinds there will be found, both the 
harmony of order, and the beauty of eaſineſs; his 
reaſons ſo ſolid and convincing, his inductions ſo 
pleaſant and agreeable to all forts of Readers, 
that it muſt be acknowledg'd he was Maſter of 
every Subject which he treated, and treated none 
but what were improveable to the benefit of In- 
ſtruction. For we may perceive in his Writing, 
the deſire he had to imprint his Precepts in the 
Souls of his Readers; and to lodge Morality in 
Families, nay even to exalt it to the Thrones of 
Sovereign Princes, and to make it the Rule and 
Meaſure 
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| Meaſure of their Government. Finding that there 
were many Se&s of Philoſophers then in vogue, 


he ſearch'd into the foundation of all their Princi- 
ples and Opinions; and not content with this diſ- 
quiſition, he trac'd them to their ſeveral Foun- 
tains. So that the Pythagorean, Epicurean, Stoick, 
and Peripatetick Philoſophy, were familiar ro him. 
And tho' it may be eaſily obſerv'd, that he was 
chiefly inclin'd to follow Plato (whoſe Memo 

he ſo much reverenc'd, that annually he — 
his Birth-day, and alſo that of Socrates;) yet he 


modeſtly contained himſelf within the bounds of 


the latter Academy, and was content, like Cicero, 
only to propound and weigh Opinions, leaving 
the Judgment of his Readers free, without pre- 
ſuming to decide dogmarically. Yet it is to be 
confeſs'd, that in the midſt of this moderation, he 
oppos'd the two extreams of the Epicurean and 
Stoick Se&s: Both of which he has judiciouſly 
combated in ſeveral of his Treatiſes, and both up- 
on the ſame account, becauſe they pretend too 
much to Certainty in their Dogma's, and to ins- 
poſe them with too great arrogance; which he, 
who (following the Academiſts) doubted more and 
pretended leſs, was no way able to ſupport. The 
Pyrrbonians, or groſſer ſort of Scepticks, who bring 
all Certainty in queſtion, and ſtartle even at the 
notions of Common ſenſe, appear d as ab- 
ſurd to him on the other ſide; for there is a kind 
of Poſitiveneſs in granting nothing to be more 
likely on one part than on another, which his A- 
cademy avoided by inclining the ballance to that 
hand, where the moſt weighty reaſons, and proba- 
bility of truth were viſible. The Moral Philoſo- 


phy therefore was his chiefeſt aim, becauſe the 


Principles of it admitted of leſs doubt; and becauſe 

they were moſt conducing to the benefit of Human 

Life. For, after the example of Socrates, _ — 
ff 1 
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found that the ſpeculations of Natural Philoſophy 
were rather delightful than ſolid and profitable; 
that they were abſtruſe and thorny, and had much 
of Sophiſm in the ſolution of ' appearances: That 
the Mathematicks indeed could reward his pains 
with many demonſtrations ; but tho' they made 
him wiſer, they made him not more virtuous, and 
therefore attain'd not the end of Happineſs: For 
which reaſon, tho* he had far advanc'd in that 
Study, yet he made it but his recreation, not his 
buſineſs. Some Problem of it was his uſual diver- 
tiſement at Supper, which he mingled alſo with 
pleaſant and more light diſcourſes, For he was no 
four Philoſopher, but paſt his time as merrily as 
he cou'd, with reference to Virtue: He forgot 
not to be pleaſant while he inſtructed; and en- 
tertain'd his Friends with ſo much chearfulneſs and 
good humour, that his Learning was not nauſeous 
to them; neither were they afraid of his Compa- 
ny another time. He was not ſo auſtere as to de- 
ſpiſe Riches, but being in poſſeſſio ofa large For- 
tune, he liv'd, tho' not ſplendidly, yet plentifully; 
and ſuffer'd not his Friends to want that part of 
his Eſtate, which he thought ſuperfluous to a 
Philoſopher. 
The Religion he profeſs'd, to ſpeak the worſt 
of it, was Heathen. I fay the Religion he pro- 


feſs'd; for tis no way probable, that ſo great a 


Philoſopher, and ſo wiſe a Man, ſhould believe the 
Superſtitions and Fopperies of Paganiſm: but that 
he accommodated himſelf to the Uſe. and receiy'd 
Cuſtoms of his Country. He was indeed a Prieſt 
of Apollo, as himſelf acknowledges, but that proves 
him not to have been a Polytheiſt. 

I have ever thought, that the Wiſe-men in all 


Ages have not much differ'd in their Opinions of 


Religion; I mean as tis grounded on human Rea- 
ſon. For Reaſon, as far as it is right, muſt be the 
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PLUTARCH. 
ſame in all Men: And Truth being but one, they 
muſt conſequently think in the ſame Train. 'Thus 
it is not to be doubted, but the Religion of So- 
crates, Plato and Plutarch, was not different in the 
main: Who doubtleſs believ'd the Identity of one 
Supream Intellectual Being, which we call GOD. 
But becauſe they who have written the Life of 


Plutarch in other Languages, are contented barely 


to aſſert, that our Author belicy'd one God, with- 
out quoting thoſe paſſages of his which wou'd 
clear the point; I will give you two of them, a- 
mongſt many, in his Morals. The firſt is in his 
Book of the Ceſſation of Oracles ; where arguing 


apainſt rhe Stoicks (in behalf of the Platoniſts) who 


diſputed againſt the plurality of Worlds with this 
Argument : That if there were many Worlds, how 
then cou'd it come to paſs, that there was one only Fate, 


and one Providence to guide them all? (for it was 


granted by the Platoniſts, that there was but aue) 
And why ſhould not many Jupiters or Gods be nece/- 
fary for the Government of many Worlds ? To this 
Plutarch anſwers, That this their capacious queſtion 
was but trifling ; For where is the neceſſity of ſuppo- 
ſing many Jupiters, for this Plurality of Worlds? 
when one excellent Being, indued with Mind and Rea- 
ſon, ſuch as he is, whom we acknowledge to be the Fa- 
ther and Lord of all things, is ſufficient to direct and 
rule theſe Worlds; whereas if there were more Su- 
pream Agents, their Decrees muſt ſtill be the more ab- 
ſurd and contradictious to one another. I pretend not 
this Paſſage to be tranſlated word for word, but 
tis the Senſe of the whole, tho' the order of the 
Sentence be inverted. The other is more plain: 
"Tis in his Comment on the Word El, or thoſe 
two Letters inſcrib'd on the Gates of the Temple 
at Delphos : Where having given the ſeveral opi- 
nions concerning it, as firſt, that # ſignifies %, 
becauſe all the queſtions which were made to 2 

gan 
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began with if; as ſuppoſe they ask'd, if the 
Grecians ſhould overcome the Perfians; if ſuch a 
Marriage ſhould come to paſs, Sc. And afterwards, 
that i: might ſignify thou art, as the ſecond Perſon 
of the preſent Tenſe of ui, intimating thereby the 


Being or perpetuity of Being belonging to Apollo 
» 18 perperuity 8 Soc pollo, 


| od; in the ſame ſenſe that expreſs'd 
himſelf to Moſes, I am hath fent thee; Plutarch 
ſubjoyns (as inclining to this latter opinion) theſe 
following words: i: cv, ſays he, ſignifies Thou art 
One, for there are not many Deities, but only one. 
Continues, I mean not one in the aggregate ſenſe, as 
ave ſay one Army, or one Body of Men, conſtituted of 
many individuals; but that which Is, muſt of neceſſity 
be One; and to Be, implies to be One. One is that 
which is a ſimple Being, uncompounded, or free from 
mixture: Therefore to be One in this ſenſe, is only con - 


Hſtent with a Nature, pure in it ſelf, and not capable 


of alteration, or decay. | ? 
That he was no Chriſtian is manifeſt : Yet he is 
no where found to haye ſpoken with Contumely 
of our Religion, like the other Writers of his 
Age, and thoſe who ſucceeded him. Theodoret ſays 
of him, That be had heard of our Holy Goſpel; and 
inſerted many of our Sacred Myſteries in his Worts: 
which we may caſily believe, becauſe the Chriſtian 
Churches were then ſpread in Greece z and Pliny 
the Younger was at the ſame time converſant amongſt 
them in Aſia, tho' that part of our Author's 
Works is not now extant, from whence Theodore? 
might gather thoſe Paſſages. But we need not 
wonder, that a Philoſopher was not eaſy to em- 
brace the Divine Myſteries of our Faith. A mo- 
dern God, as our Saviour was to him, was of hard 
digeſtion to a Man, who probably deſpis'd the 
vanities and fabulous relations of the old. Beſides, 
a crucify'd Saviour of Mankind, a Doctrine at- 
teſted by illiterate Diſciples, the Author of it a 


Jew, 
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| YJew, whoſe Nation at that time was deſpicable, 
and his Doctrine but an innovation among that 
deſpis d People, to which the Learned of his own 
Country gave no Credit, and which the Magi- 
ſtrates of his Nation puniſh'd with an ignominious 
death; the Scene of his Miracles acted in an ob- 
ſcure Corner of the World; his being from Eter- 
nity, yet born in Time, his Reſurrection and A- 
ſcenſion, theſe and many more particulars might 
eaſily choke the Faith of a Philoſopher, who be- 
liev'd no more than what he cou'd deduce from 
the Principles of Nature; and that too with a 
doubtful Academical aſſent, or rather an inclina- 
tion to aſſent to probability: which he judg'd was 
wanting in this new Religion. Theſe circumſtan- 
ces conſider'd, tho? they plead not an abſolute in- 
vincible ignorance in his behalf, yer they amount 
at leaſt to a degree of it; for either he thought 
them not worth weighing, or rejected them when 
weigh'd; and in both caſes he muſt of neceſſity 
be ignorant, becauſe he could not know withour 
Revelation, and the Revelation was not to him. 
Bur leaving the Soul of Plutarch, with our chari- 
table Wiſhes, to his Maker, we can only trace the 
reſt of his Opinions in Religion from his Philoſo- 
phy: Which we have ſaid in the general to be Pla- 
zonick ; tho? it cannot alſo be denied, that there was 
a Tincture in it of the Ele#ick Sect; which was 
begun by Potamon under the Empire of Auguſtus, 
— which ſelected from all the other Sects what 
ſeem'd moſt probable in their Opinions, not adhe- 
ring ſingularly to any of them, nor rejecting 
every thing. I will only touch his belief of Spirits. 
In his two Treatiſes of Oracles, the one concern- 
ing the reaſon of their Ceſſation, the other enqui- 
ring why they were not given in Verſe, as in for- 
mer times; he ſeems to aſſert the Pythagorean Do- 
ctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls. We have for- 

Vo L. I. =— merly 
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merly ſhewn, that he own'd the Unity of a God- 


head; whom, according to his Attributes, he calls 
by ſeveral names, as Jupiter from his Almighty 
Power, Apollo from his Wiſdom, and ſo of thereſt; 
but under him he places thoſe Beings whom he 
ſtyles Cenii or Demons, of a middle nature, betwixt 


Divine and Human. For he thinks it abſurd, that 


there ſhou'd be no mean betwixt the two extreams, 
of an Immortal and a Mortal Being: That there 
cannot be in Nature ſo vaſt a flaw, without ſome 
intermedial kind of life, partaking of them both; 
as therefore we find the intercourſe betwixt the 
Soul and Body to be made by the Animal Spi- 
rits, ſo betwixt Divinity and Humanity there 


is the ſpecies of Demons Who, having firſt 


been Men, and following the ſtrict Rules of Vir- 
tue, had purg'd off the groſſneſs and fæculency of 
their Earthly Being, are exalted into theſe Genii, 
and are from thence either rais'd higher into an 
FErherial Life, if they ſtill continue virtuous, or 
tumbled down again into mortal Bodies, and ſink- 
ing into fleſh after they have loſt that Purity, 
which conſtituted their glorious Being. And this 
fort of Genii are thoſe, who, as our Author ima- 
gines, preſided over Oracles : Spirits which have 
o much of their terreſtrial Principles remaining in 
them, as to be ſubject to paſſions and inclinations, 
uſually Beneficent, ſometimes Malevolent to Man- 
Kind, according as they refine themſelves, or ga- 
ther droſs, and are declining into Mortal Bodies. 
The Ceſſation, or rather the Decreaſe of Oracles, 
(for ſome of them were ſtill remaining in Plutarch 
time) he attributes either to the death of thoſe 
Demons, as appears by the ſtory of the Egyp- 
tian Thamus, who was commanded to declare, 
that the great God Pan was dead, or to their for- 
faking of thoſe places, where they formerly gave 
out their Oracles; from whence they were driven 
by ſtronger Genii, into baniſhment for a certain 
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Revolution of Ages. Of this laſt nature was the 


War of the Giants againſt the Gods, the diſpoſſeſ- 
ſion of Saturn by Jupiter, the baniſhment of Apollo 


from Heaven, the fall of Vulcan, and many others; | 


all which, according to our Author, were the Bat- 
tles of theſe Genii or Demons, amongſt themſelves. 
But ſuppoſing; as Plutarch evidently does, that 
theſe Spirits adminiſter'd, under the ſupreme Be- 
ing, the affairs of Men, _— care of the Virtu- 
ous, puniſhing the Bad; and ſometimes communi- 
cating with the beſt; as particularly, the Genius 
of Socrates always warn'd him of approaching dan- 
gers, and taught him to avoid them. b 

I cannot but wonder, that every one who has 
hitherto written Plutarch's Life, and particularl 

Rualdus, the moſt knowing of them all, ſhould fo 
confidently affirm, that theſe Oracies were given 
by bad Spirits, according to Plutarch As Chriſti- 
ans, indeed we may think them ſo; but that Pla- 
tarch ſo thought, is a moſt apparent falſhood : Tis 
enough to convince a reaſonable Man, that our 
Author in his old Age, (and that- then he doted 
not, we may ſee by the Treatiſe he has written, 
that old Men ought to have the management of 
publick Affairs) I fay, that then he initiated him- 
ſelf in the ſacred Rites of Delphos z and died, for 
ought we know, Apollo's Prieſt. Now it is not to 
be imagin'd, that he thought the God he ſerv'd a 
Cacodæmon, or as we call him a Devil. Nothing 
could be farther from the opinion and practice of 
this holy Philoſopher than ſo groſs an impiety. 
The Story of the Pythias, or Prieſteſs of Apollo, 


which he relates immediately before the ending of 


that Treatiſe, concerning the Ceſſation of Oracles, 
confirms my Aſſertion rather than ſhakes it: For 


tis there deliver d, That going with great re- 


«* luQancy into the ſacred Place to be inſpir'd, ſhe 
came out foaming at the Mouth, her Eyes gog- 
C2 “ ling, 
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ce ling, her Breaſt my her Voice. undiſtin- 


& guiſhable and ſhrill, as if ſhe had an Earthquake 
& within her, labouring for vent; and in ſhort, 
& that thus tormented with the God, whom ſhe 
« was not able to ſupport, ſhe died diſtracted i 
« few days after.” For he had ſaid before, that 
& the Devinereſs ought to have no perturbations 
ce of mind, or impure paſſions at the time when 
<« ſhe was to conſult the Oracle; and if ſhe had, 
& ſhe was no more fit to be inſpir'd, than an In- 
« ſtrument untun'd, to render an harmonious 
« Sound:“ And he gives us to ſuſpect, by what he 
ſays at the cloſe of this Relation, That this 
& Pythbjas had not liv'd chaſtly for ſome time be- 
ce fore ir. So that her death appears more like a 
« puniſhment inflicted for looſe living by ſome 
„ holy power, than the mere malignancy of a Spi- 
& rit delighted naturally in miſchief.” There is a- 
nother Obſervation which indeed comes nearer to 
their purpoſe, which I will digreſs ſo far as to re- 
late, —.— it ſome what appertains to our own 
Country : There are many Iſlands ( /ays he) 
c which lie ſcatter'd about Britain, after the man- 
« ner of our Sporades : They are unpeopled, and 
“ ſome of them are call'd the Iſlands of the He- 
& roes, or the Genii. One Demetrius was ſent by 
the Emperor, (who by computation of the time 
mult either be Caligula, or Claudius) to diſcover 
thoſe parts, and arriving at one of the Iſlands next 
adjoining to the foremention'd, which was inhabi- 
ted by — few Britains, (but thoſe held ſacred 
and inviolable by all their Country-men,) immedi- 
ately after his arrival, the air grew black and trou- 
bled, ſtrange Apparitions were ſeen, the Winds 
rais'd a Tempeſt, and fiery Spouts or Whirlwinds 
appear d dancing towards the Earth. When theſe 


Prodigies were ceas'd, the Iſlanders inform'd him, 


that ſome one of the aerial Beings, ſuperiour to 
2 our 
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our Nature, then ceas'd to live. For as a Taper, 
while yet burning, affords a pleaſant harmleſs light, 
but is noiſome and offenſive when extinguiſht, ſo 
thoſe Hero's ſhine benignly on us, and do us 
good, but at their death turn all things topſy 
turvy, raiſe up Tempeſts, and infe& the air 
with peſtilential Vapours. By thoſe holy and in- 
violable men, there is no queſtion but he means 
our Druydes, who are neareſt to the Pythagoreans 
of any Sect; and this opinion of the Genii might 


| 
ö 
, probably be one of theirs: Vet it proves not that 
0 all Demons were thus malicious; only thoſe who 
1 were to be condemn'd hereafter into human bo- 
5 dies, for their miſdemeanours in their aerial Being. 
A But tis time to leave a ſubject, ſo very fanciful, : 
and ſo little reaſonable as this: I am apt to imagine 

the natural vapours ariſing in the Cave where the 
Temple afterwards was built, might work upon 
the Spirits of thoſe who enter'd the holy place, as 
they did on the Shepherd Coretas, who firſt found 
it out by accident; and encline them to Enthuſi- 
aſin and prophetick Madneſs. That as the ſtrength 
of thoſe Vapours diminiſn'd, (which were general- 
ly in Caverns, as that of Mopſus, of Trophonius, and 
this of Delphos) ſo the Inſpiration decreas'd by the 
ſame meaſures : That they happen'd to be ſtrong- 
er, when they kill'd the Pythias, who being con- 
ſcious of this, was ſo unwilling to enter. That the 
Oracles ceas'd to be given in Verſe, when Po- 
ets ceas'd to be the Prieſts ; and that the Genius of 
Socrates (whom he confeſs'd never to have ſeen, 
but only to have heard inwardly, and unperceiv'd 
by others) was no more than the ſtrength of his 
imagination; or to ſpeak in the Language of 2 
Chriſtian Platoniſt, his Guardian Angel. 

I pretend not to an exactneſs of method in this 

Life, which I am forc'd to collect by patches from 
ſeyeral Authors; and therefore without much re- 
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gard to the connection of times which are ſo un- 


certain. 

I will in the next 2 ſpeak of his Marriage. 
His Wife's name, her Parentage, and Dowry, are 
no where mention'd by him, or any other, nor in 
what part of his Age he married; though tis pro- 
bable, in the flower of it: But Rualdus has inge- 
niouſly gather'd, from a convincing circumſtance, 
that ſhe was called Timoxena : Becauſe Plutarch, in 
a Confelatory Letter to her, occaſion'd by the 
Death of their Daughter in her Infancy, uſes theſe 
words: Tour Timoxena is depriv'd (by death) of 
ſmall enjoyments ; for the things ſhe knew were of ſmall 
moment, and ſhe could be delighted only with trifles, 
Now it appears by the Letter, that the Name of 
this Daughter was the ſame with her Mother's, 
therefore it could be no other than Timoxena. Her 


Knowledge, her conjugal Virtues, her Abhorrency 


from the Vanities of her Sex, and from Superſti- 
tion, her Gravity in Behaviour, and her Conſtancy 
in ſupporting the loſs of Children, are likewiſe ce- 
lebrated by our Author. No other Wife of Plu- 
_ tarch is found mention'd; and therefore we may 
conclude he had no more: By the ſame reaſon for 
which we judge, that he had no other Maſter 
than Ammonius, becauſe *tis evident he was ſo 

rateful in his Nature, that he would have pre- 
erv'd their Memory. 

The number of his Children was at leaſt five; 
ſo many being mentioned by him. Four of them 
were Sons z of the other Sex only Timoxena, who 
dicd at two years old, as is manifeſt from the E- 
piſtle abovemention'd. The French Tranſlator 
Amiot, from whom our old Engliſb Tranſlation of 
the Lives was made, ſuppoſes him to have had 
another Daughter, where he ſpeaks of his Son-in- 
Law Crato. But the word yauBeos, which Plu- 
tarch there uſes, is of a large ſignification; for it 
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may as well be expounded Father - in-Law, his 
Wife's Brother, or his Siſter's Husband, as Budeus 
notes: This I the rather mention, | becauſe the 
ſame Amiot is task'd for an infinite number of mi- 
ſtakes, by his own Countrymen of the preſent Age; 
which is enough to recommend this Tranſlation 
of our Author into the Exg/iþ Tongue, being not 
from any Copy, but from the Greek Original. Two 


other Sons of Plutarch were already deccas'd, be- 


fore Timaxena. His eldeſt Autobulus, mention'd in 


his Sympoſiaques, and another whoſe Name is not 


recorded. The youngeſt was called Charon, who 
alſo died in his Infancy: The two remaining are 
ſuppos'd to have ſurviv'd him. The Name of one 


was Plutarch, after his own; and that of the o- 
ther Lamprias, ſo call'd in memory of his Grand- 


father. This was he, of all his Children, who 
ſeems to have inherited his Father's Philoſophy: 


And to him we owe the Table or Catalogue of 


Plutarch's Writings, and perhaps alſo the Apothegms. 
His Nephew, but whether by his Brother or Siſter. 
remains uncertain, was Sextus Cheroneus, who was 
much honour'd by that Learned Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, and who taught him the Greek Tongue, 
and the Principles of Philoſophy : This Emperor 
profeſſing Stoiciſmm, (as appears by his Writings) 
inclines us to believe, that our Sextus Cheroneus 
was of the Stoick Set 5 and conſequently, that 
the World has generally been miſtaken, in ſuppo- 
ſing him to have been the ſame Man with Sextus 
Empiricus the Sceptick z whom Suidas plainly tells 
us to have been an African Now Empiricus cou'd 
not but be a Sceptick, for he oppoſes all Dogma- 
tiſts, and particularly them. Bur I heard ir firſt 
obſery'd by an Ingenious and Learned old Gentle- 
man lately deceas'd,. that many of Mr. Hobbs his 
ſeeming new Opinions, are gather'd from thoſe 
which Sextus Empiricus expos d. The Book is ex- 
C 4 tant, 
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tant, and Irefer rhe Curious to it, not pretending 
to arraign, or to excuſe him. Some think the fa- 


mous Critick Longinus was of Plutarch's Family, 


deſcended from a Siſter of his; but the proofs. 


are ſo weak, that I will not inſert them : 


They may both of them rely on their proper me- 


rits 3 and ſtand not in want of a Relation to each 
other, Tis needleſs to infiſt on his Behaviour in 
his Family : His Love to his Wife, his Indulgence 
to his Children, his Care of their Education, are 
all manifeſt in that part of his Works which is 
call'd his Morals. Other of his Diſpoſition 
have been touch'd already; as that he was cour- 


teous and humane to all Men; free from incon- 


ſtancy, anger, and the deſire of revenge: which 
qualities of his, as they have been prais'd by the 
Authority of other Writers, may alſo be recom- 
mended from his own Teſtimony of himſelf. 7 
had rather, ſays he, be forgotten in the memory of 
Men, and that it ſhou'd be ſaid, there neither is, nor 
was a Man calld Plutarch, than that they ſhould 
report this Plutareh was unconſtant, changeable in his 
temper, prone to anger and revenge on the leaſt occaſion. 
What he was to his Slaves you may believe from 
this, that in general he accuſes thoſe Maſters of ex- 
tream hardneſs and injuſtice, who uſe Men like 
Oxen ; ſell them in their age, when they can 
drudge no longer. 4 Man, ſays he, of a merciful 
diſpofition, ought not to retrench the fodder from his 


Cattle, nor the Provender from his Horſes when they 


can work no longer, but to cheriſh them when worn out 
and old. Yet Plutarch, tho' he knew how to mo- 
derate his anger, was not, on the contrary, ſubject 
to an inſenſibility of wrongs 3 not ſo remiſs in 


exacting duty, or ſo tame in ſuffering the diſobe- 


dience of his Scrvants, that he cou'd not correct 
when they deſerv'd it: As is manifeſt from the 
following ſtory, which Aulius Gellius had from = 

mouth 
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mouth of Taurus the Philoſopher concerning him. 
Plutarch had a certain Slave, a ſaucy ſtubborn kind 


of Fellow, in a word, one of thoſe pragmatical Ser- 


vants, ho never make a fault, but they give a reaſon 
for it : his juſtification one time wou'd not ſerve his 
turn, but his Maſter commanded him to be ftrip'd 3 
and that the Law ſhould be laid on bis backſide. He 
no ſooner felt the ſmart, but he mutter d that he was 
unjuſtly puniſh'd, and that he had done nothing to de- 
ſerve the:Scourge. At laſt he began to bawl out louder ; 
and, leaving off his groaning, his fighs and his lamen- 
tations, to argue the matter with more ſhew of Reaſon; 
And as, under ſuch a Maſter, be muſt needs have 
gain'd a ſmattering of Learning, he cry'd out, that 
Plutarch was not the Philoſopher he pretended himſelf 
to bez that he bad heard him waging War againſt all 
the paſſions, and maintaining that Anger was unbe- 
coming a wiſe Man : Nay, that he had written a par- 
ticular Treatiſe, in commendation of Clemency. That 
therefore he cuntradicted his Precepts by his Practices; 
ſince abandoning himſelf over to his Choler, be exercis'd 
fuch inhuman cruelty on the body of his Fellow-Crea- 
ture, How's this, (Mr. Parlet) anſwer'd Plutarch, 
by what ſigns and tokens can you prove I am inpaſſion ? 
1s it by my Countenance, my Voice, the colour of my 
Face, by my Words, or by my Geſtures, that you have 
diſcover'd this my Fury ? I am not of opinion, that 
my — 5 ſparkle, that I foam at Mouth, that I gnaſb 
my Teeth, or that my Voice is more vehement, or that 
my Colour is either more pale, or more red than at o- 
ther times; that I either ſhake or ſtamp with 
madneſs, that I ſay or do any thing unbecoming a 
Philoſopher : Theſe, if you know them not, are the 
Symptoms of a Man in rage in the mean time 
(turning to the Officer who ſcourg'd him) while he 
_—_ diſpute this matter, mind you your buſineſs on 
back. 


His 
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His love to his Friends and bib gratitude to his Be» |M _ 
ngnefactors are every where obſervable, in bis Dedi- din 
| cations of his fever Worksz and the particu- || 9s 
lar Treatiſes he has written to them on ſeveral oc ye: 
caſions, are all ſuitable either to the Characters of cei 
the Men, or to their preſent Condition, and the E 
Circumſtances under which they were. His love ye: 
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| to his Country is from hence conſpicuous, that he his 
0 profeſſfes to have written the Life of Lucullus, and . 
to have preſerv'd the memory of his- Actions, be- Le 
| f \ Cauſe of the favours he confer'd on the City of aln 
[| _ . Cheronea;z which tho' his Country recèiv'd ſo long all 
4 before, yet he thought it appertain d to him to * 
5 repay them, and took an intereſt in their acknow- of 
15 ledgment. As alſo, that he vindicated the Beotians tall 
Will 


from the Calumhies of, Herodotus the Hiſtorian, in |M #* 
his Book concerning the malignity of that Author: En 
In which tis obſeryable, that his zeal to his Coun- | of 
try tranſported him too far; for Herodotus had ſaid wa 
no more of them than what was generally held to 1 
be true in all Ages, concerning the groſsneſs of in 


, their wits, their voracity, and thoſe other national rel: 
Vices, which we have already noted on this Ac- the 
count; therefore Petrarch has accus'd our Author. wy, 

of the ſame malignity, for which he tax'd Hero-. his 
dotus : But they may both ſtand acquitted, on dif- 5 
ferent accounts: Heradotus for having given a true a, 
Character of the Thebans, and Plutarch for endea- 1 
vouring to palliate the Vices of a People from - 
whom he was deicended. The reſt of his Man- =; 
ners, without entering into particulars, - were un- 
blamable, if we — a little proneneſs to Super- _ | 

ſtition; and regulating his Actions by his Dreams. 2 
But how far this will bear an accuſation I deter- 5 b 
mine not, tho' Tully has endeavour'd to ſhe the 5 

vanity of Dreams, in his "Treatiſe of Diuinatioas, ns, 
Whither I refer the Curious, l Ry, 


1 


On what occaſion” he repair'd to Rome, at what. 
time of his Age he came thither, how long he 
dwelt there, how often he was there, and in what 
year he return dito his own Country, are all un- 
certain: This we know, That when Nero was in 
Greece, Which was in his' eleventh and twelfth 
years, our Author was at Delphos, under Ammonius, 
his Maſter; as appears by. the difputation then 
manag'd, concerning the Inſcription of the two 
Letters E I. Nero not living long after wards, tis 
almoſt indiſputable, that he came not to Rome in 
all his Reign. Tis improbable - that he wou'd 
undertake the Voyage during the troubleſome times 
of Galba, Otho and PVitellius; and we are not cer- 
tain, that he liv'd in Rome in the Empire of Ve- 
ſpafian Yer we may gueſs, that the mildneſs of this 
Emperor's Dominion, his Fame, and the Virtues 
of his Son Titus, aſſum'd into the Empire after- 
| wards by his Father, might induce Plutarch, a- 
mongſt other confiderations, to take this Journey 
4 in his time. Tis argu'd from the following ſtory, 
| related by himſelf, that. he was at Rome, either in 
; the joint Reign of the two Veſpaſians, or at leaſt 
: in that of the Survivor Titus. He ſays then, in 
| his laſt Book concerning Curjo/ity> & Reaſoning, 
> « or- rather reading once at Rome, Arulenus Ruſti- 
a cus, the Tame Man whom afterwards Domitian 
# « pur fo Death out of envy to his Glory, ſtood 
i 


« hearkening to me amongſt my Auditors: Ir ſo 

| “ happen'd that a Soldier, having Letters for 
* „him from the Emperor, (who was cither Titus, 
£ or his Father Ye/pafian, as Rualdus thinks) “ broke 
« thro'-the' crowd, to deliver him thoſe Letters 
5 from the Emperor. Obſerving this, I made 4 
e e pauſe im my diſſertation, that Ruſtiaus might have 
« the leiſure to read the Mandate which was ſent 
io “ him ; ut he abfolutely refus'd to do it, neither 

: % wou'd he be intxeated to break the Seals till. 
n d © | 
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é had wholly made an end of my Speech, and 


6 diſmiſs'd the Company.” Now I ſuppoſe the 


ſtreſs of the Argument, to prove that this Empe- 
ror was not Domitian, lies only in this Clauſe 
(whom Domitian afterwards put to death e) but I 
think it rather leaves it doubtful, for they might 
be Domitian s Letters which he then receiv'd, and 
conſequently he might not come to Rome till the 
Reign of that Emperor. This Ruſticus was not 
only a learned but a good Man : He had been 
Tribune of the people under Nero, was Pretor in 
the time of Vitellius, and ſent Ambaſſador to the 
Forces, rais d under the Name of Veſpaſian, to 
perſuade them to a Peace. What Offices he bore 
afterwards we know not, but the cauſe of his 
death, beſides the envy of Domitian to his Fame, 
was a certain Book, or ſome Commentaries of his, 
wherein he had prais'd too much the Sanctity of 
N Pætus whom Nero bad murder'd: And the 
raiſe of a good Citizen was inſupportable to the 


yrant ; being, I ſuppoſe, exaſperated farther by 


ſome reflections of Nuſticus, who could not com- 
mend Thraſea, but at the ſame time he myſt in- 
veigh againſt the Oppreſſor of the Roman Liberty. 
That Plutarch was married in his own Country, 
and that before he came to Rome, is probable; 
that the Fame of him was come before Him, b 
reaſon of ſome part of his Works already publiſh'd, 
is alſo credible, becauſe he had ſo great reſort of 
the Roman Nobility, to hear him read imme- 
diately, as we believe, upon his coming: That he 
was invited thither by the correſpondence he had 
with Soſſius Senecio, might be one reaſon of his 
undertaking that Journey, is almoſt undeniable. Ir 
likewiſe appears he was divers times at Rome; and 
perhaps, before he came to inhabit there, might 
make acquaintance with this worthy Man Senecio, 
to whom he Dedicated almoſt all theſe Lives wu 
Cree 
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of them, namely that of Aratus, is inſcrib'd in 
moſt expreſs Words to Polycrates the Sicyonian, 
the great Grandſon of the ſaid Aratus. This wor- 
thy Patron and Friend of Plutarch, Senecio, was 
four times Conſul ; the firſt time in the ſhorr 
* n of Cocceius Nerva, a virtuous and a learn- 


ror z which opinion I rather follow than 


that of Aurelius Caſſiodorus, who puts back his 
Conſulſhip into the laſt of Domitian, becauſe it is 
not probable that vicious Tyrant ſhould exalt to 
that Dignity a Man of Virtue. This year falls in 
with the year of Chriſt ninety nine. 1 

But the great inducement of our Author to this 
Journey, was certainly the deſire he had to lay in 
materials for his Roman Lives; that was the de- 
ſign which he had form'd early, and on which he 
had reſolv'd to build his Fame. Accordingly we 
have obſerv'd that he had travell'd over Greece ta 
E the Archives of every City; that he might 
e able to write properly, not only the Lives of 
his Grecian Worthies, but the Laws, the Cuſtoms, 
the Rites and Ceremonies of every place. Which 
that he might treat with the ſame Maſtery of skill, 
when he came to draw his Parallels of the Romans, 
he took the invitation of his Friends, and particu- 
larly of our Saſſius Senecio, to viſit this Miſtreſs of 
the World, this imperial City of Rome; and, by 
the favour of many great and learned men then 


living, to ſearch the Records of the Capitol, and 


the Libraries, which might furniſh him with In- 
ſtruments for ſo noble an undertaking. But that 


this may not ſeem to be my own bare Opinion, 


or that of any modern Author whom J follow, 
Plutarch himſelf has deliver'd it as his motive, in 
the life of Demoſthenes: The words are theſe : 
„ Whoſeever deſigns to write a Hiſtory, (which 
ee *tis impoſſible to form to any excellency Nr 

. thole 
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Greeks and Romans. I fay- almoſt all, becauſe one 
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ct thoſe materials that are ready at hand, or to 

ce rake from common report, while. he fits lazil 
« at home in his own Study, but muſt of neceſ- 
“ fity be gather'd from Foreign Obſervations, and 
“ the ſcatter'd Writings of various Authors) it 
c concerns him to take up his Habitation in ſome 
“ renown'd and populous City, where he may 
command all ſorts of Books, and be acquainted 
“ alſo with ſuch particulars as have eſcap'd the 
“ Pens of Writers, and are only extant in the 
“ memories of Men. Let him inquire diligently, 
“ and weigh judiciouſly, what he heats and reads, 
&« leſt he publiſh a lame Work, and be deſtitute 
« of thoſe helps which are requir'd to its perfecti- 
“ on.” Tis then moſt probable, that he paſs'd his 
days at Nome, either in reading Philoſophy of all 
kinds to the | Roman Nobility, who frequented his 
Houſe, and heard him, as if there were ſomewhat 
more than human in his words ;. and his Nights 
(which were his only hours of private Study in 
learching and examining Records concerning Rome. 
Not but that he was intruſted alſo with the ma- 
nagement of publick Affairs in the Empire, during 
his refidence in the Metropolis: Which may be 
made out by what Suidas relates of him. Platarch 
(ſays he) liv'd in the time of Trajan, and alſo before 
his Reign: That Emperor beſtow'd on him the Dig- 
nity of Conſul, (tho' the Greek, I ſuppoſe, will bear, 
that he made him Conſul with himſelf, at leaſt 
transfer'd that honour on him:) An Edif was alſo 
made in favour of him, That the Magiſtrates or Of- 
Fieers of Illyria ſhould do nothing in that Province 
without the knowledge and approbation of Plutarch. 
Now 'tis my particular guels (for I have not read 
it any where) that Plutarch had the affairs of 7/lyria 
(now called Sclavonia) recommended to him; be- 
cauſe Trajan, we know, had Wars on that fide the 
Empire, with Decebalus King of Dacia; after _ 
| efeat 
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ſtand in need of Plutarch's Wiſdom to com 
and civilize it. But this is only hinted, as what 
poſſibly might be the reaſon of our Philoſopher's 
ſuperintendency in thoſe, quarters; which the 
French Author of his Life ſeems to wonder at, as 
having no relation either to Cheronea: or Greece. 
When he was firſt made known to Trajan, is 
like the reft uncertain, or by what means, whe- 
ther by Senecio, or any other, he was introduc'd 
to his acquaintance : But 'tis moſt likely, thar 
Trajan, then a private Man, was one of his Audi- 
tors, amongſt others of the Nobility of Rome. 
Tis alfo thought, this wiſe Emperor made-uſe of 
him in all his Counſels, and that the happineſs 
which attended him in his undertakings, together 
with the adminiſtration of the Government, which 
in all his Reign was juſt and regular, proceeded 
from the inſtructions which were given him by 
Plutarch. Johannes Sarisberienſis, who liv'd above 
ſix hundred years ago, has tranſcrib'd a Letter 
written, as he ſuppos'd, by our Author to that 
Emperor - Whence he had it, is not known, nor 
the Original in Greeek to be produc'd ; bur it paſs'd 
for genuine in that Age, and if not Plutarch's, is 
at leaſt worthy of him, and what might well be 
fuppos'd a Man of his Character would write; for 
which reaſon I have here tranſlated ir. PEMD 


1 Plutarch 20 Trajan. 


| Am ſatisfied that your Modeſty ſought not the En- 
pire, which yet you have always Fudied to deſerve 
by the Excellency of your Manners. And by ſo much 
the more are you efteem'd worthy of this Honour, by 
how much you are free from the Ambition of. defiring 
it, I thergfore congratulate both your Virtue, and my 
own good Fortune, if at leaſt your future Government 


ſhall 
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defeat and death, the Province of Iihria might 
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Hall prove anſwerable to your former Merit ; Other- 
. wiſe you have involv'd your ſelf in Dangers, and fhall 
infallibly be ſubje& to the Cenſures of detracting Tongues , 
becauſe Rome will never ſupport an Emperor unwor- 
thy of her, and the Faults of the Scholar will be up- 
braided to the Maſter. Thus Seneca is reproach'd, 

and his Fame fiill ſuffers for the Vices of Nero. 
Miſcarriages of Quintilian's Scholars have been thrown 
on him, and even Socrates himſelf is not free from the 
Imputation of Remiſſneſs, on the account of his Pupil 
(Alcibiades). But you will certainly adminifter all 
things as becomes you, if you ftill continue what you are, 
if you recede not from your ſelf, if you begin at home, 
and lay the Foundation of Government on the Command a 
of your own Paſſions, if you make Virtue the Scope ( 
of all your Actions, they will all proceed in Harmony h 
and Order : ] have ſet. before you the force of La " 
and Civil Conflitutions of your Predeceſſors ; which if 2 
you imitate and obey, Plutarch is then your Guide of 
Living; if otherwiſe, let this preſent Letter be my Te- 
ftimony againſt you, that you ſhall not ruin the Roman 
Empire, under the pretence of the Counſel and Autho- 

rity of Plutarch. | : 
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It may be conjectur'd, and with ſome ſhew of 
probability, from hence, that our Author nat on- 
ly collected his materials, but alſo made ca rough 
draught of many of theſe parallel Lives at Rome, 
and that he read them to Trajan for his inſtruction 
in Government: and ſo much the rather I believe 
it, becauſe all Hiſtorians agree, that this Emperor, 
tho” naturally prudent and inclin'd to Virtue, had 
more of the Soldier than the Scholar in his-Edu- 
cation, before he had the Happineſs to know Pla- 
zarch; for which reaſon the Roman Lives, and the 
Inſpection into antient Laws, might be of neceſſa- 
ry uſe to his Direction. And now for the time of * 
our Author's abode in the Imperial City; if he 15 
4 ns came V. 
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came ſo early as Yeſpafian, and departed not till af- 
ter Trajan's Death, as is generally thought, he 
might continue in /#aly near forty Years. This is 
more certain, becauſe gather'd from himſelf, that 
his Lives were almoſt the lateſt of his Works; and 
therefore we may well conclude, chat having mo- 
ded, but not finiſh'd them at Rome, he after- 
wards reſum'd the Work in his own Country; 
which perfecting in his old Age, he dedicated to 
his Friend Senecio ſtill living, as appears by what 
he has written, in the Proem to his Lives. 

The deſire of viſiting his own Country, ſo natu- 
ral to all Men, and the Approaches of old Age, 
(for he could not be much ſel than ſixty) and per- 
haps alſo the Death of Trajan, prevail'd with him 
at laſt to leave Italy; or if you will have it in his 
own words, he was not willing his little City ſhould 
be one the leſs by his abſence. After his return, he 
was, by the unanimous Conſent of his. Citizens, 
choſen Archon, or Chief Magiſtrate of Chæronea; 
and not long after admitted himſelf into the num- 
ber of Apollo's Prieſts: in both which Employ- 
ments he ſeems to have continu'd till his Death. 
Of which we have no particular Account, either 
as to the manner of ir, or the year; only *tis evi- 
dent, that he liv'd to a great old Age, always con- 
tinuing his Studies: that he died a natural Death, 
is only preſum'd, becauſe any violent Accident to 
ſo famous a Man would have been recorded. And 
in whatſoever Reign he deceas'd, the days of 
Tyranny were over- paſs d, and there was then a 
golden Series of Emperors, every one emulating *' 
his Predeceſſor's Virtues. | ; 

Thus I have collected from Plutarch himſelf, 
and from the beſ# Authors, what was molt remark- 
able concerning him. In performing which, 1 
have labour'd under ſo many Uncertainties, that I 
have not been able to ſatisfy my own Cyriofity, 
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any more than that of others. Tis the Life of a 


'_ Philoſopher, not vary'd with Accidents to divert 


the Reader : More pleaſant for himſelf tolive, than 
for an Hiſtorian to deſcribe. 'Thoſe Works of his, 
which are irrecoverably loſt, are nam'd in the Ca- 


talogue made by his Son Lamprias, which you will 


find in the Paris Edition, dedicated to King Lewis 

the Thirteenth 3 Bur 'tis a ſmall Comfort to a 

Merchant, to peruſe his Bill of Fraight, when he 

is certain his Ship is caſt away : Mov'd by the like 

reaſon, I have omitted that ungrateful Task. Yet 
that the Reader may not be impos'd on, in thoſe 

which yet remain, *tis but reaſonable to let him 

know, that the Lives of Hannibal and Scipio, tho' 

they paſs with the ignorant for genuine, are only 
the Forgery of Donato Acciaiolo, a Florentine. He 
pretends to have tranſlated them from a Greek Ma- 
nuſcript, which none of the Learned have. ever 
ſeen, either before, or ſince. But the Cheat is 
more manifeſt from this reaſon which is undeniable, 
that Plutarch did indeed write the Life of Scipio, 
but he compar'd him not with Hannibal, but with 
Epaminondas As appears by the Catalogue, or No- 
menclatura of Plutarch's Lives, drawn up by his 
Son Lamprias, and yet extant. But to make this 
out more clearly, we find the Florentine, in his 
Life of Hannibal, thus relating the famous Confe- 
rence betwixt Scipio and him. © Scipio at that 
« time being ſent Ambaſſador from the Romans, to 
King Antiochus, with Publius Villius; it hap- 
6 pen'd then, that theſe two great Captains met 
s together at Epheſus, and amongſt other Diſcourſe, 
6 it was demanded of Hannibal by Scipio, whom 
“ he thought to have been the greateſt Captain? 
„To whom he thus anſwer'd: In the firſt place 


« Alexander of Macedon; in the ſecond, Pyrrbus of 


«© Epyrus; and in the third, himſelf. To which, 
& Scipio, ſmiling, thus reply'd; And what would 
66 
> you 


F 
«& you have thought, had it been your fortune 
ce to have vanquiſh'd me? To whom Hannibal, 
„ ſhould then have adjudg'd the firſt place to 
«© my ſelf: Which Anſwer was not a little plea- 
“ ſing to Scipio, becauſe by it he found himſelf 
cc not diſeſteem'd, nor put into compariſon with 
« the reſt, but by the Delicacy and Gallantry of 
c“ a well-rurn'd Compliment, ſet like a Man Di- 
c vine above them all. - 

Now this Relation is a mere Compendium of 
the ſame Conference from Livy. But if we can 
conceive Plutarch to have written the Life of Han- 
nibal, tis hard to believe, that he ſhould tell the 
fame Story after ſo different, or rather ſo contrary, 
a manner, in another place. For, in the Life of 
Pyrrhus, he thus writes: Hannibal adjudg'd the 
“% Pre-eminence to Pyrrhus above all Captains, in 
“ Conduct and Military Skill: next to Pyrrhbus 
« he plac'd Scipio, and after Scipio himſelf;“ as 
we have declar'd in the Life of Scipio. *Tis not 
that I would excuſe Plutarch, as if he never rela- 
ted the ſame thing diverſly : for tis evident, that 
through want of Advertency he has been often 
guilty of that Error, of which the Reader will 

nd too frequent Examples in theſe Lives; but in 
this place he cannot be charg'd with want of Me- 
mory or Care, becauſe what he ſays here, is rela- 
ting to what he had ſaid formerly. So that he 
may miſtake the 8174 as I believe he has done, 
(that other of Livy being much more probable) 
but we muſt allow him to remember what he had 
before written. From hence I might take occa- 
ſion to note ſome other Lapſes of our Author, 
which yet amount not to falſification of Truth, 
much leſs to Partiality or Envy, (both which are 
manifeſt in his Countryman Dion Caſſius, who writ 
not long after him) but are only the Frailties of 
Human Nature; Miſtakes not intentional, but ac- 

— & cidental. 
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F. | cidental. He was not altogether ſo well vers'd, el- 


ther in the Roman Language, or in their Coins, or 
in the value of them; in ſome Cuſtoms, Rites, and 
Ceremonies, he took Paſſages on truſt from others, 


relating both to them and the Barbarians, which 
the Reader may particularly find vecited in the A- 


nimadverſions of the often-prais'd Rualdus on our 
Author. I will name but one, to avoid Tedioul- 


neſs, becauſe. I particularly obſerv'd it, when 1 


read Plutarch in the Library of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, (to which Foundation I gratefully ac- 


knowledge a great part of my Education) tis that 
Plutarch, in the Life of Cicero, ſpeaking of Verres, 
who was accus'd by him, and repeating a miſera- 


ble Jeſt of Tully's, ſays, that Verres in the Roman 


Language ſignifies a barrow Pig, that is, one which 


has been gelded. But we have a better account 
of the Signification from Yarro, (whom we-have 
more reaſon to believe,) that the Male of that kind, 
before he is cut, is call'd Ferres; after cutting Ma- 


jalis, which is perhaps a diminutive of Mas, tho“ 


| r the reaſon of the Erymology is given 


rom its being a Sacrifice to the Goddeſs Maja. 


Yet any Man, who will candidly weigh this and 
the like Errors, may excuſe Plutarch, as he would 


a Stranger miſtaking the Propriety of an TY of | 
0. 


Word: And beſides the Humanity of this Excu 
tis impoſſible in nature, that a Man of ſo various 
Learning and ſo covetous of ingroſſing all, ſhould 
perfectly digeſt ſuch an Infinity of Notions in ma- 
ny Sciences, ſince to be excellent in one is ſo great 
a labour. „ 

It may now be expected, that having written the 
Life of an Hiſtorian, I ſhould take occaſion to write 
ſomewhat concerning Hiſtory ir ſelf. Bur I think 


to commend it is unneceſſary : For the Profit and 


Pleaſure of that Study are both ſo very obvious, 
that a quick Reader will be beforehand with 23 
| — 
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and imagine faſter than I can write. Beſides, that 
the Poſt is taken. up already, and few Authors 
have travel'd this way, but who have ftrew'd it 
with Rhetorick, as they paſs'd. For my own 
part, who muſt confeſs it to my ſhame, that I ne- 
ver read any thing but for Pleaſure, it has always 
been the moſt delightful Entertainment of my Lite. 
Bur 'they who have employ'd the Study of it as 
they ought, for their Inſtruction, for the Regula- 
tion of their private Manners, and the Manage- 
ment of publick Affairs, muſt agree with me, that 
it is the moſt pleaſant School of Wiſdom. | 

Tis a Familiarity with paſt Ages, and an Ac- 
quaintance with all the Heroes of them. Tis, if 
you will pardon the Similitude, a Proſpective-Glaſs 
carrying your Soul to a vaſt diſtance, and taking 
in the fartheſt Objects of Antiquity. It · informs 
the Underſtanding by the Memory: It helps us to 
judge of what will happen, by ſnewing us the like 
Revolutions of former Times. For Mankind being 
the ſame in all Ages, agitated by the ſame Paſſions, 
and mov*'d to Action by the ſame Intereſts, nothing can 
come to paſs, but ſome Precedent of the like nature 
has already been produc'd; ſo that having the Cauſes 
before your r e. we cannot eaſily be deceiv'd in 
the Effects, if we have Judgment enough but to 
draw the Parallel. | | 

God, tis true, with his Divine Providence, over- 
rules and guides all Actions to the ſecret End he 
has ordain d chem; but in the way of human Cau- 
ſes, a wiſe Man may eaſily diſcern, that there is a 
natural Connection betwixt them; and tho' he can» 
not foreſee Accidents, or all things that poſſibly 
can come, he may apply Examples, and by them 
foretel, that from the like Counſels will probably 
ſucceed the like Eyents: And thereby in all Con- 
cernments, and all Offices of Life, be inſtructed in 
the two main points, on which depends our Hap- 
* pineſs, 
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ineſs, that is, what to avoid and what to chuſe. 
The Laws of 2 in general are Truth of Mat- 
ter, Method, and Clearneſs of Expreſſion. The 
firſt Propriety is neceſſary to keep our Underſtand- 
ings from the Impoſitions of Falſhood: For Hi- 
ſtory is an Argument fram'd from many particular 
Examples, or Inductions : If theſe Examples are 
not true, then thoſe meaſures of Life, which we 
take from them, will be falſe, and deceive us in 
their Conſequence. The ſecond is grounded on 
the former; for if the Method be confus'd, if the 
Words or Expreſſions of Thought are any way oh- 
ſcure, then the Ideas which we receive muſt be 
imperfect; and if ſuch, we are not taught by them 
what to elect, or what to ſhun. Truth therefore 
is requir'd, as the Foundation of Hiſtory, to in- 
form us; Diſpoſition and Perſpicuity, as the Man- 
ner to inform us plainly: One is the Being, the o- 
ther the Well-being of it. Hiſtory is principally 
divided into theſe three Species: Commentaries or 
Annals; Hiſtory properly ſo call'd ; and Biographia, 
or the Lives of particular Wen. 
Commentaries or Annals are (as I may ſo call 
them) naked Hiſtory; or the plain Relation of 
Matter of Fact, according to the Succeſſion of 
Time, diveſted of all other Ornaments, _ The 
Springs and Motives of Actions are not here ſought, 
unleſs they offer themſelves, and are open to every 
Man's Diſcernment. The Method is the moſt na- 
rural chat can be imagin'd, depending only on the 
Obſervation of Months and Years, and drawing, 

in the order of them, whatſoever happen'd worth 
of Relation. The Style is eaſy, ſimple, unfoic'd 
and unadorn'd with the Pomp of Figures; Coun- 
ſels, Gueſſes, politick Obſervations; Sentences, and 
Orations, are avoided: In few words, a bare-Nar- 
ration 1s its Buſineſs. Of this kind the. Commenta- 
ries of Ceſar are certainly the moſt admirable * 
| - e — afrer 
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after him the Annals of Tacitus may have place. 
Nay even the Prince of Greek Hiſtorians, Thucydi- - 
des, may almoſt be adopted into the number. For 
tho* he inſtrufts every where by Sentences, tho? 
he gives the Cauſes of Actions, the Counſels of 
both Parties, and makes Orations where they are 
neceſſary; yet it is certain, that he firſt deſign'd 
his Work a Commentary; every Year writing 
down, like an unconcern'd Spectator as he was, 
the particular Occurrences of the Time, in the or- 
der as they happen'd, and his Eighth Book is 
wholly written after the way of Annals; tho', out- 
living the War, he inſerted in his others thoſe Or- 
naments which render his Work the moſt com- 

pleat, and moſt inſtructive now extant. 
Hiſtory, properly fo call'd, may be deſcrib'd by 
the Addition of thoſe Parts, which are not requir'd 
to Annals. And therefore there is little farther to 
be faid concerning it : Only that the Dignity and 
Gravity of Style is here neceſſary: That the Gueſ- 
ſes of ſecret Cauſes, inducing to the Actions, be 
drawn at leaſt from the moſt probable Circumſtan- 
ces, not perverted by the Malignity of the Author 
to ſiniſter Interpretations, of which Tacitus is ac- 
cus'd ; but candidly laid down, and left to the 
Judgment of the Reader. That nothing of Con- 
cernment be omitted, but things of trivial moment 

are ſtill to be neglected, as debaſing the Majeſty of 
the Work. That neither Partiality or Prejudice 
appear: But that Truth may every where be ſa- 
cred, (ne quid falſi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non au- 
deat Hiſtoricus,) That he neither incline to Su- 
rſtition, in giving too much Credit to Oracles, 
rophecies, Divinations, and Prodigies; nor to 
Irreligion, in diſclaiming the Almighty Provi- 
dence : But where general Opinion has prevail'd 
of any -miraculous Accident or Portenr, he ought 
to relate it as ſuch, without impoſing his Opi- 
nion on our Belief, Next to Thucydides in this 
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kind may be accounted Polibius amongſt the Gre- 


- cians : Livy, tho' not free from Superſtition, nor 

Tacitus from ill Nature, amongſt the Romans: A- 
mongſt the modern JUtalians, Guicchiardine, and 
D' Avilla, if not partial; but above all Men, in 


my opinion, the plain, ſincere, unaffected, and moſt | 


inſtructive Philip de Comines amongſt the French; 
tho' he only gives his Hiſtory the humble Name 
of Commentaries. I am ſorry I cannot find in our 
own Nation (tho' it has produc'd ſome commenda- 


ble Hiſtorians) oy proper to be rank'd with theſe. 
0 


Buchanan indeed for the Purity of his Latin, and 
for his Learning, and for all other Endowments 
belonging to an Hiſtorian, might be plac'd amongſt 
the greateſt, if he had not too much lean'd to Pre- 
judice, and too manifeſtly declar'd himſelf a Party 
of a Cauſe, rather than an Hiſtorian of it. Ex- 
cepting only that (which I deſire not to urge too 
far, on ſo great a Man, but only to give a Cau- 
tion to his Readers concerning it) our Iſle may 
juſtly boaſt in him, a Writer comparable to any of 


the Moderns, and exccll'd by few of the An- 


clients. | | | 
Biographia, or the Hiſtory of particular Mens 
Lives, comes next to be conſider' d; which in 
Dignity is inferiour to the other two, as being, more 
confin'd in Action, and treating of Wars and Coun- 
ſels, and all other publick Aﬀairs of Nations, only 


as they relate to him whoſe Life is written, or as 


his Fortunes have a particular Dependance on 


them, or Connection to them: All things here are 


circumſcrib'd, and driven to a Point, ſo as to ter- 


minate in one: Conſequently if the Action or 


Counſel were manag' d by Collegues, ſome part of 
it muſt be either lame or wanting; except it be 
ſupply'd by the. Excurſion of the Writer: Herein 
likewiſe muſt be leſs of variety for the ſame reaſon ; 
becauſe the Fortunes and Actions of one Man are 

| related, 
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related, not thoſe of many. Thus the Actions 
and Atchievements of Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, 
are all of them but the ſucceſſive Parts of the Mi- 
thridatick War: Of which we could have no 
perfect Image, if the ſame Hand had not given us 
the whole, tho! at ſeveral Views, in their particu- 
lar Lives. Porn mate magits4 Tenet | 
Fet, tho' we allow, for the Reaſons above al- 

ledg'd, that this kind of Writing is in Dignity in- 
feriour to Hiſtory and Annals, in Pleaſure and In- 
ſtruction it equals, or even excels both of them. 
Tis not only commended by antient Practice, to 
celebrate the Memory of great and worthy Men, 


as the beſt Thanks which Poſterity can pay them: 


but alſo the Examples of Virtue are of more Vi- 
gour, when they are thus contracted into Indivi- 
duals. As the Sun- beams, united in a Burning-glaſs 


to a Point, have greater Force than when they 
are darted from a plain Superficies; ſo the 


Virtues and Actions of one Man, drawn toge- 
ther into a ſingle ſtory, ſtrike upon our Mnds a 
ſtronger and more lively Impreſſion, than the 
ſcatter'd Relations of many Men, and many Acti- 
ons; and by the ſame means that they give us 
Pleaſure, they afford us Profit too. For when the 
Underſtanding is intent and fix'd on a ſingle thing, 
it carries cloſer to the Mark, every part of the 


Object ſinks into it, and the Soul receives it unmixt - 


and whole. For this reaſon Ariſtotle commends the 
Unity of Action in a Poem; becauſe the Mind is 
not capable of digeſting many things at once, nor 


of conceiving fully any more than one Idea ata a time. 


Whatſoever diſtracts the Pleaſure, leſſens it. And 
s the Reader is more concern'd at one Man's For- 
tune, than thoſe of many; ſo likewiſe the Writer 
s more capable of making a perfect Work, if he 
confine himſelf to this narrow Compaſs. The 
Lineaments,” Features, and Colourings of a ſingle 


Picture, may be hit exactly; but in a Hiſtory- 


I piece 
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piece of many 1 the general Deſign, the 
Ordinance or Diſpoſition of it, the Relation of 
one Figure to another, the Diverſity of the Po- 
ſture, Habits, Shadowings, and all the other 
Graces conſpiring to an Uniformity, are of ſo dif- 
ficulr Performance, thar neither is the Reſemblance 
of particular Perſons often perfect, nor the Beauty 
of the Piece compleat: For any confiderable Er- 
ror in the Parts, renders the whole diſagreeable and 
lame. Thus then the Perfection of the Work, and 
the Benefit ariſing from it, are both more abſolute 
in Biography than in Hiſtory: All Hiſtory is only 
the Precepts of Moral Philoſophy reduc'd into Ex- 
amples. Moral Philoſophy is divided into two 
Parts, Ezthicks and Politicts the firſt inſtructs us 
in our private Offices of Virtue; the ſecond in 
thoſe which relate to the Management of the 
Commonwealth. Both of theſe teach by Argu- 
mentation and Reaſoning, which ruſh as it were 
into the Mind, and poſſeſs it with Violence: But 
Hiſtory rather allures than forces us to Virtue. 
There is nothing of the Tyrant in Example z but 
it gently glides into us, is eaſy and pleaſant in its 
"Paſſage ; and in one word, reduces into practice 
our ſpeculative Notions. Therefore the more 
powerful the Examples are, they are the more 
uſeful alſo : And by being more known, they are 
more powerful. Now Unity, which is defin d, is 
= — _ nature more apt to be 2 than 
tiplicity, which in ſome meaſure icipatcs 

of In ley; The reaſon is Ariſtotle's. gr FA 
Biographia, or the Hiſtories of particular Lives, 
thoꝰ circumſcrib'd in the Subject, is yet more ex- 
tenſive in the Style than the other two: For it 
not only comprehends them both, but has ſome- 
what ſuperadded, which neither of- them have. 
The Style of it is various, according to the Occa- 
fon. There are proper Places in it, for the Toe: 
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neſs and Nakedneſs of Narration, which is aſcrib'd 
to Annals; there is alſo room reſery'd for the 
Loftineſs and. Gravity of general Hiſtory, when 
the Actions related ſhall require that manner of 
Expreſſion. But there is withal, a Deſcent into 
minute Circumſtances, and trivial Paſſages of Life, 
which are natural by this way of writing, and 
which the Dignity of the other two will not ad- 
mit. There you are conducted only into the 
Rooms of State; here you are led into the private 
Lodgings of the Hero: You ſee him in his Un- 
dreſs, and are made familiar with his moſt private 
Actions and Converſations. You may behold a 
Scipio and a; Lelius gathering Cockel-ſhells on the 
Shore; Auguſtus playing at Bounding-ſtones with 
Boys; and Ageſilaus riding on a -Hobby-horſe a- 
mong his Children. The Pageantry of Life is 
taken away; you ſee the poor reaſonable Animal, 
as naked as ever Nature made him; are made ac- 
quainted with his Paſſions and his Follies, and find 
the Demi-God a Man: Plutarch himſelf has more 
than once - defended this kind of relating little 
Paſſages. For in the Life of Alexander he fays 
thus: In writing the Lives of Illuſtrious Men, I am 
not tied to the Laws of Hiſtory : Nor does it follow, 
that becauſe an Action is great, it therefore manifeſts 
the Greatneſs and Virtue of him who did it; but on 
the other fide, ſometimes a word, or a caſual jeſt, be- 
trays a Man more to our knowledge of him, than a 
Battel fought, wherein ten thouſand Men were ſlain, 
or ſacking of Cities, or a courſe of Victories. In ano- 
ther place he quotes Xenophon on the like occaſion : 
The ſayings of great Men, in their familiar 
* diſcourſes, and amidſt their Wine, have ſome- 
* what in them, which is worthy to be tranſmit- 
© ted to Poſterity. Our Author therefore needs 
no excuſe, but rather deſerves a commendation, 
when he relates, as pleaſant, ſome Sayings of his 
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* Heroes, which appear (I muſt confeſs it) very cold 


and inſipid mirth to us. For tis not his meani 

to commend the ſeſt, but to paint the Man; be- 
ſides, we may have loſt ſomewhat of the Idiotiſm 
of that Language in which it was ſpoken; and 
where the conceit is couch'd in a ſingle word, if 
all the fignifications of it are not critically under- 
ſtood, the grace and the pleaſantry are loſt. But 
in all parts of Biography, whether familiar or 
ſtately, whether ſublime or low, whether ſerious 
or merry, Plutarch equally excell'd: If we compare 
him to others, Dion Caſſius is not ſo ſincere: He- 
rodian, a lover of truth, is oftentimes deceiv'd 
himſelf, with what he had falſly heard reported; 


then the time of his Emperors exceeds not in all 


above ſixty years; ſo that his whole Hiſtory will 
ſcarce amount to three Lives of Platarch. Suetonius 
and Tacitus may be call'd alike, cither. Authors of 
Hiſtories, or Writers of Lives: But the farſt of 
them runs too willingly into obſcene Deſcriptions, 
which he teaches while he relates; the other, be- 
ſides what has already been noted of him, often 
falls into obſcurity: and both of them haye made 
ſo unlucky a choice of times, that they are forc'd 
to deſcribe rather Monſters than Men; and their 
Emperors are either extravagant Fools,., or Ty- 
rants, and moſt uſually both. Our Author, on 
the contrary, as he was more inclin'd to commend 
than to diſpraiſe, has generally choſen ſuch great 
Mien as were famous for their ſeyeral Virtues ; at 
leaſt ſuch whoſe Frailties or Vices were over-pois'd 
by their Excellencies ; ſuch, from whoſe Examples 


we may have more to follow than to ſhun, * Yet, 
as he was impartial, he diſguis'd not the Faults 
of any Man. An Example of which is in the Life 
of Lucullus; where, after he has told-us, that the 
double benefit which his Countrymen, the Chæro- 
neans, receiv'd from him, was the chiefeſt 1 
whic 
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PLUT AR CFH. 
which he had to write his Life, he afterwards 
rips up his Luxury, and ſhews how he loft thro? 
his miſmanagement, his Authority, and his Sol- 
diers love. Then he was more happy in his Di- 
greſſions than any we have nam'd. I have always 


been pleas'd to ſee him, and his Imitator Montaign, 
when they ſtrike a little out of the common Road: 
For we are ſure to be the better for their wan- 


mma. | 

$ The beſt Quarry lies not always in the open 
e Field: And who wou'd not be content to follow 
a 


a good Huntſman over Hedges and Ditches, when 
he knows the Game will reward his Pains ? Bur. 
; if we mark him more narrowly, we may obſerve, 


ll Wl that the great reaſon of his frequent ſtarts, is the 


Il WF variety of his Learning: He knew ſo much of 
1s WM Nature, was fo vaſtly furniſh'd with all the trea- 
of Wl fures of the Mind, that he was uneaſy to himſelf, 
of and was forc'd, as I may ſay, to lay down ſome at 
s, every paſſage, and to ſcatter his riches as he went: 
e- WLike another Alexander, or Adrian, he built a 
en City, or planted a Colony, in every part of his 


de Progreſs ; and left behind him ſome memorial of 
d bis greatneſs. Sparta, and Thebes, and Athens, 
eir {Wand Rome the Miſtreſs of the World, he has diſ- 
'y- Wecover'd in their Foundations, their Inſtitutions, 


on their Growth, their Height, the Decay of the 
nd tree firſt, and the Alteration of the laſt. You 
eat Wie thoſe ſeveral People in their different Laws 
at {Wind Policies, and: Forms of Government, in their 
isd Warriors, and Senators, and Demagogues. Nor 
ples ne the Ornaments of Poetry, and the Illuſtrations 
(et, Mo! Similitudes, forgotten by him; in both which 


ic inſtructs as well as pleaſes, or rather pleaſes that 
de may inſtruct. - 

This laſt Reflection leads me naturally to ſay 
bmewhat in general of his Style, tho* after having 
uſtly prais'd him for Copiouſneſs of Learning, In- 
regritys 
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tegrity, Perſpicuity, and more than all this, for a 
— 4 Air & Goodnefs which appears thro” all 
his Writings, it were unreaſonable to be critical 
on his Elocution : As on a Tree which bears ex- 
cellent Fruit, we conſider not the beauty of the 
Bloſſoms ; for if they are not pleaſant to the Eye, 
or delightful to the Scent, we know at the ſame 
time, that they are not the prime Intention of 
Nature, but are thruſt out in order to their 
product: So in Plutarch, whoſe buſineſs was not 
to pleaſe the Ear, but to charm and to inſtruct the 
Mind, we may cafily forgive the Cadences of 
words, and the Roughneſs of expreſſion ; yet for 
Manlineſs of Eloquence, if it abounded not in our 
Author, it was not wanting in him: He neither 
ſtudied the ſublime Style, nor affected the flowry, 
The choice of Words, the numbers of Periods, 
the turns of Sentences, and thoſe other Ornaments 
of Speech, he neither ſought nor ſhun'd. Bur the 
depth of Senſe, the accuracy of Judgmenr, the 
diſpoſition of the Parts and contexture of the 
Whole, in ſo admirable and vaſt a Field of mat- 
ter; and laſtly, the copiouſneſs and variety of 
. words, appear ſhining in our Author. *Tis indeed 
obſerv'd of him, that he keeps not always- to the 
Style of Proſe ; but if a Poetical word, which 
carries in it more of Emphaſis or Signification, 
offer it ſelf at any time, he refuſes it not becauſe 
Homer or Euripides have us'd it: But if this be a 
fault, I know not how Xenophon will ſtand excus d. 
Yet neither do I compare our Author -with him, 
or with Herodotus in the ſweetneſs and es of 
his Style, nor with Thucydides in the ſolidity and 
_ cloſeneſs of Expreſſion. For Herodotus is acknow- 
| ledg'd the Prince of Jonick, the other two of the 
Attick Eloquence. As for Plutarch, his Style is ſo 
particular, that there is none of the Ancients, to 


whom we can properly reſemble him. And the 


reaſon of this is obvious; for being converſant 1 
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ſo great variety of Authors, and collecting from 


all of them what he thought moſt excellent, out 
of the confuſion, or rather mixture of all their 
Styles, he form'd his own, which partaking of 
each, was yet none of them; but a compound of 
them all: like the Corinthian Metal, which had in 
it Gold, and Braſs, and Silver, and yet was a Spe- 
cies by it ſelf. Add to this, that in Plutarcb's time, 
and long before it, the purity of the Greek Tongue 


taken the tarniſn of Barbariſin, and contracted the 


of Empires always draws after it the Language 
under misfortunes or ſervitude, have little leiſure 
to cultivate their Mother Tongue. To conclude, 
when hens had loſt her Sovereignty tothe Pelapon- 


by hat... | | | ; 

I have formerly acknowledg'd many lapſes of our 
Author, occaſion'd thro' his inadvertency; but he 
is likewiſe tax'd with faults, which reflect on his 


the compariſons of his Greeks and Romans. Both 
which are ſo well vindicated by Montaign, that I 
need but barely to tranſlate him. Firit then he 


* things incredible: For proof of which is al- 
* ledg'd the ſtory he tells of the Spartan Boy, who 
* ſuffer'd his Bowels to be torn out by a young 


* him under his Garment till he died, than to 
* confeſs his Robbery. In the firſt place this Ex- 
* ample is ill choſen, becauſe *ris difficult to ſer a 
bound to the force of our internal faculties, 
* "tis not defin'd how far our reſolution may car- 
ty us to ſuffer : The force of Bodies may more 

þ S eaſily 


was corrupted, and the native ſplendour of it had 
filth and ſpots of . — Ages. For the fall 
and Eloquence of the People: They who labour 


wfians, and her Liberty to Philip, neither a Thucy- 
dides nor a Demoſthenes were afterwards produc'd 


Judgment in matters of fact, and his Candour in 
is accus'd of want of Judgment, in reporting 


Fox which he had ſtolen, chuſing rather to hide 
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ce eafily be determin'd than that of Souls: Then 
ce of all People the Lacedemonians, by reaſon of 
their rigid inſtitution, were moſt harden'd to 
« undergo Labours, and to ſuffer Pains. | Cicero, 
«& before our Author's time, tho' then the Spartan 
& Virtue was degenerated, yet avows to have ſeen 
*© himſelf ſome Lacedemonian Boys, who, to make 
e tryal of their patience, were plac'd before the 
« Altar of Diana, where they endur'd ſcourging, 
< till they were all over bloody, and that not 4 
& without crying, but even without a figh or 
« groan: Nay, and ſome of them ſo ambitious of 
ce this reputation, that they willingly reſign'd their 
% Lives under the hands of their Tormentors. 
The ſame may be faid of another ſtory, which 
* Plutarch vouches with a hundred Witneſſes, 
„ That in the time of Sacrifice, a burning Coal 
e by chance falling into the Sleeve of a Spartan 
« Boy, who held the Cenſer, he ſuffer'd his Arm 
© to be ſcorch'd ſo long without moving it, that 
the ſcent of it reak'd up to the Noſes of the 
« Aſſiſtants. ID 

„For my own part, who have taken in ſo vaſt 
4 an Idea of the Lacedemonian magnanimity, Plu- 
« 7Zarch's ſtory is fo far from ſeeming incredible to 
« me, that I neither think it wonderful. nor un- 
% common : For we ought not to meafure poſſi- 
<« bilities or impoſſibilities by our own ſtandard, 
ce that is, by what we our ſelves cou'd do or ſuffer. 
4 Theſe, and ſome other flight Examples, are 
made uſe of, to leſſen the opinion of Plutarch 
Judgment: But the common exception againſt 
„his Candor, is, that in his parallels of: Greek: 
% and Romans he has done too much honour to 
« his Countrymen, in matching them with Heroes, 
with whom they were not worthy ro be com- 
« par'd. For inſtances of this, there are produc'd 
« the compariſons of Demoſthenes | and Cicero, 

| ra Ariftides 
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tc Ariftides and Cato, Lyſander and Sylla, Pelopidas 
=. Marcellus, Agefelaus and Pompey Now the 
c ground of this Accufation is moſt probably the 
<« luſtre of thoſe Roman Names, which ſtrikes on 
“ our Imagination. For what proportion of glory 
ce 3s there betwixt a Roman Conſul, or Proconſul of 
“ fo great a Common- wealth, and a ſimple Citizen 
ce of Athens? But he who conſiders the truth 
«© more nearly, and weighs not Honours with Ho- 
“% nours, but Men with Men, which was Plu- 
ce tarch's main deſign, will find in the Balance of 
„e their Manners, their Virtues, their Endowments 
« and Abilities, that Cicero and the Elder Cato 
„ were far from having the overweight againſt 
« Demoſtbenes and Ariſtides. I might as well com- 
« plain againſt him in behalf of his own Coun- 
« trymen : For neither was Camillus ſo famous as 
« Themiſtocles ; nor were Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
«© cbus comparable to Agis and Cleomenes, in re- 
« gard of Dignity : Much leſs was the Wiſdom 
« of Numa to be put in Balance againſt that of 
* Lycurgus, or the Modeſty and Temperance of 
« Scipio, againſt the ſolid Philoſophy and perfect 
« Virtue of Epaminondas : Yet the diſparity of 
“ Victories, the Reputation, the blaze of Glory, 
« in the two laſt, were evidently on the Roman 
« ſide. But as I faid before, to compare them 
“this way, was the leaſt of Plutarch's aim; he 
* openly, declares againſt it: For ſpeaking of the 
„ courſe of Pompey's Fortune, his Exploits of 
% War, the Greatneſs of the Armies which he 
* commanded, the Splendour and Number of his 
“Triumphs, in his compariſon betwixt him and 
*: Agefilausz I believe, ſays he, that if - Xenophon 
* were now alive, and would indulge himſelf the 
„liberty to write all he could to the advantage 
* of his Hero Ageſilaus, he would be aſham'd to 
1 = their acts in — In his compari- 
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« ſon of - Sylla and Tgſander; There is, ſays he, 


&« no manner of equality, either in the number of 
ce their Victories, or in the danger of their Bat- 
c tels; for Lyſander only gain'd two Naval Fights, 
« Fe. Now this is far from partiality to the 
& Grecians. He who wou'd convince him of this 
« Vice,muſt ſhew us in what particular Judgment 
ce he has been too favourable to his Countrymen, 
“ and make it out in general where he has fail'd 
ce in matching ſuch a Greek' with ſuch a Roman: 
& which muſt be done by ſhewing how he could 
ce have pair'd them better; and naming any o- 
« ther in whom the reſemblance might have been 
« more perfect. But an equitable Judge, who 
& takes things by the ſame handle which Plutarch 
&« did, will End there is no injury offer'd to ei- 
“ther Party, tho' there be ſome diſparity betwixt 
&« the Perſons: For he weighs every Circumſtance 
c by it ſelf, and judges ſeparately of it; not com- 
« paring Men at a lump, nor endeavouring to 
« prove they were alike in all things, but allowing 
c for diſproportion of quality or fortune, ſhewing 
% wherein they agreed or diſagreed, and wherein 
& one was to be prefer'd before the other. 

I thought I had anſwer'd all that cou'd reaſona- 
bly be objected againſt our Author's Judgment; 
bur caſually caſting my Eye on the Works of a 
French Gentleman, deſervedly famous for Wit and 
Criticiſm, I wonder'd, amongſt many Commen- 
dations of Plutarch, to find this one Reflection. 
„As for his Compariſons, they ſeem truly to me 
“ very great; but I think he might have carried 
them yet farther, and have penetrated more 
& deeply into human Nature: There are folds and 
& receſſes in our minds, which have eſcap'd him; 
he judges Man too much in groſs ; and thinks 
« him not ſo different, as he is often from him- 
& ſclf : The fame Perſon being juſt, unjuſt, _ 
. | ciful, 


ag 
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ce ciful, and cruel; which qualities ſeeming -to 


© bely each other in him, he attributes their in- 


“ confiſtences to foreign Cauſes : In fine, if he 
© had deſcrib'd Catiline, he wou'd have given him 


&© to us, either Prodigal or Covetous that alieni 
© appetens ſui profuſus, was above his reach. He 

could never have reconcild thoſe contrarieties in 
<« the ſame ſubject, which Saluft has ſo well unfolded, 
&« and which Montaigu ſo much better underſtood. 

This Judgment cou'd not have proceeded, but 
from a Man who had a nice taſte. in Authors; and 
if it be not altogether juſt, tis at leaſt delicate: 
but I am confident, that if he pleaſe to conſider 
this following Paſſage taken out of the Life of 
Hlla, he will moderate, if not retract his cenſure. 

In the reſt of his manners he was unequal, 
“ irregular, different from himſelf : awuparCy vis 
© tins, , Hiapoe©@- mes faurev. He took many 
„things by rapine, he gave more; honour'd Men 
“ immoderately, and us'd them contumeliouſly : 
« Was ſubmiſſive to thoſe of whom he ſtood in 
* need, inſulting over thoſe who ſtood in need 
« of him: So that it was doubtful, whether 
* he were more form'd by Nature to arrogance 
* or flattery. As to his uncertain way of pu- 
* niſhing, he would ſometimes put men to death 
on the leaſt occaſion; at other times he wou'd 
0 nm the greateſt crimes : So that judging 
* him in the whole, you may. conclude him 
© to have been naturally Cruel, and prone to 
vengeance, but that he could remit of his ſeve- 
* rity, when his Intereſts requir'd it. 

Here methinks our Author ſeems to have ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood the folds and doubles of Sylla's 
diſpoſition z for his Character is full of variety 
and inconſiſtences. Yet in the concluſion, tis to 
be confeſs d, that Plutarch has e him a 
bloody Nature: The 8 was but * 

| 2A 
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and afſum'd, the Cruelty was inborn. But this 
= - Cannot be ſaid of his rapine, and his prodigality ; 

* for here the alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, is as plainly 
deſcrib'd, as if Plutarch had borrow'd the ſenſe 
from Saluſt: And as he was a great Collector, per- 
haps he did. Nevertheleſs he judg'd rightly of 
Sylla, that naturally he was Cruel: For that qua- 
lity was predominant in him ; and he was oftner 
revengeful than he was merciful. But this is ſuffi- 
cient to vindicate our Author's Judgment from 
being ſuperficial ; and I deſire not to preſs. the 
Argument more ſtrongly againſt this Gentleman, 


4 
who has honour'd our Country by his long. Reſi- ; 
dence among, us. | | . 5 

It ſeems to me, I muſt confeſs, that our Author , 
has not been more hardly treated by his Enemies, f 
in his comparing other Men, than he has been by [ 
his Friends, in their comparing Seneca with him. 

And herein even Montaigu himſelf is ſcarcely to be 0 
defended. For no Man more eſteem'd Plutarch, no 1 
Man was better acquainted with his Excellencies, yet 1 
this notwithſtanding, he has done too great an ho- 5 
nour to Seneca, by ranking him with our Philoſo- 1 
pher and Hiſtorian; him, I ſay, who was ſo much 1 
leſs a Philoſopher, and no Hiſtorian. Tis a Repu- = 
tation to Seneca, that any one has offer'd at the * 
Comparifon : The worth of his Adverſaty makes Y 
his defeat advantageous to him; and Plutarch might 2 
Ery out with Juſtice, Qui cum wviftus erit, mecum a 
certaſſe feretur. If I had been to find out a paral by 
let for Plutarch, I ſhould rather have pitch'd on : 5 
Varro the moſt learned of the Romans, if at leaſt 7 
his Works had yet remain'd; or with Pomponius = 
Atticus, if he had written. But the likeneſs of Se- 9 
neca is fo little, that except the one's being Tutor h 

to Nero, and the other to Trajar, both of them 2 

ſtrangers to Rome, yet rais d to the higheſt Ab _= 6: 

ties in that City, and both Philoſophers, tho* o e you 
| vera 
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yeral Sects; (for Seneca was a Stoick, Plutarch a Pla- 
toniſt, at leaſt an Academick, that is, half Platoniſt 
half Sceptick :) beſides ſome ſuch faint reſemblance 
as theſe, Seneca and Plutarch ſeem to have as little 
Relation to one another, as. their Native Coun- 
tries, Spain and Greece. If we conſider them in 
their inclinations or humours, Plutarch was ſocia- 
ble and pleaſant, Seneca moroſe and melancholly : 
Plutarch a lover of Converſation and ſober Feaſts: 
Seneca reſerv'd ; uneaſy to himſelf when alone, to 
others when in Company. Compare them in their 
manners, Plutarch every where appears candid, Se- 


neca often is cenſorious. Plutarch, out of his natu- 


ral humanity, is frequent in commending what he 
can; Seneca, out of the ſourneſs of his temper, is 
prone to Satyr, and ſtill ſearching for ſome occa- 
fion to vent his gaul. Plutarch is pleas'd with an 
opportunity of praiſing Virtue z and Seneca (to 


ſpeak the beſt of him) is glad of a pretenee to re- 


prehend Vice. Plutarch endeavours to teach o- 
thers, but refuſes not to be taught himſelf; for he 
is always doubtful and inquiſitive: Seneca is altoge- 
ther for teaching ee 8 ſo teaches them, that 
he impoſes his Opinions; for he was of a Sect too 
imperious and dogmatical, either to be taught or 
contradicted. And yet Plutarch writes like a man 
of a confirm'd Probity, Seneca like one of a weak 
and ſtaggering Virtue. Plutarch ſeems to have 
vanquiſh'd Vice, and to have triumph'd over it: 
Seneca ſeems only to be combating and reſiſting, 
and that too but in his own defence. Therefore 
Plutarch is eaſy in his Diſcourſe, as one who has 
overcome the difficulty: Seneca is painful, as he 
who ſtill labours under it. Plutarch's Virrue is 
humble and civiliz d; Seneca's haughty and ill-bred. 
Plutarch allures you; Seneca commands you. One 
wou'd make Virtue your Companion, the other 
your Tyrant. The ſtyle of Plutarch is eaſy and 

E 3 flowing; 
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flowing; that of Seneca precipitous and harſh: 
The firſt is even, the ſecond broken. The Argu- 
ments of the Grecian drawn from Reaſon, work 


themſelves into your underſtanding, and make a 


deep and laſting impreſſion in your mind; thoſe of 
the Roman drawn from Wit, flaſh immediately on 
your imagination, but leave no durable effect. 8s 
this tickles you by ftarts with his arguteneſs, that 
leaſes you for continuance with his propriety. 
he courſe of their fortunes ſeems alſo to have 
partaken of their Styles; for Plutarch's was equal, 
{mooth, and of the ſame tenour; Seneca's was tur- 
bid, unconſtant, and full of revolution. The Life 


of Plutarch was unblameable, as the Reader can- 


not but have obſerv'd: and of all his Writings 
there isnothing to be noted as having the leaſt ren- 
dency to Vice; but only that little Treatiſe, which 
is intituled *Ezwrizos, wherein he ſpeaks too broad- 
ly of a Sin, to which the Eaſtern and Southern 
parts of the World are moſt obnoxious: But Sene- 
ca is ſaid to have been more Libertine than ſuited 
with the gravity of a Philoſopher, or with the au- 
ſterity of a Stoick. An ingenious Frenchman eſteems, 
as he tells us, his Perſon rather than his Works; 
and values him more as the Preceptor of Nero, a 
Man ambitious of the Empire, and as the Gallant 
of Agrippina, than as a Teacher of Morality. For 
my part I dare not puſh the commendation ſo far; 
His Courage was perhaps praiſe-worthy, if he en- 
deavour'd to deliver Rome from ſuch a Monſter of 
Tyranny, as Nero was then beginning to. appear; 
his ambition too was the more excuſable, if he 


found in himſeif an ability of governing the World, 


and a deſire of doing good to Human Kind: But 
as to his god Fortunes with the Empreſs, I know 


not what value ought to be ſet on a wiſe Man for 


them; except it be, that Women generally liking 
without Judgment, it was a Conqueſt for a Philo- 
; ſopher 
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ter, a Pedant and a Stoict making love in a long 
Gown; for it puts me in mind of the civilities 


which are us'd by the Cardinals and Judges in the 


dance of the Rehearſal: If Agrippina wou'd needs 
be ſo laviſh of her favours, ſince a Sot grew nau- 
ſeous to her, becauſe he was her Husband, and no- 


thing under a Wit could atone for Claudius, I am 


half ſorry that Petronius was not the Man: We 
cou'd have born it better from his Character, than 
from one who profeſs'd the ſeverity ,ot Virtue, to 
make a Cuckold of his Emperor and Benefactor. 
But let the Hiſtorian anſwer for his own Relation: 


Only, if true, tis ſo much the worſe, that Seneca, 


after having abus'd his Bed, cou'd not let him ſleep 
qu in his Grave. The; Apocolocynthiſis, or mock 

cification of Claudius, was too ſharp and inſulting 
on his Memory: And Seneca, though he could 


preach forgiveneſs to others, did not practiſe it him- 


ſelf in that Satyr: Where was the patience and in- 
ſenſibility of a Stoick, in revenging his Baniſhment 
with a Libel? Where was the Morality of a Phi- 
loſopher, in defaming and expoſing of an harmleſs 
Fool? And where was common humanity, in rail- 

inſt the dead? But the talent of his malice 


ing aa 
is viſible in other places: He cenſures Mecenas, and 


I believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs. of his manners, 
the voluptuauineſs of his Life, and the effeminac 

of his ſtyle; but it appears, that he takes pleaſure 
in ſo doing, and that he never forc'd his nature, 
when he = ill of any Man. For his own Style, 
we ſee what it is; and if we may be as bold with 
him, as he has been with our old Patron, we may 
call it a ſhatter'd, Eloquence, not vigorous, not u- 
nited, not embody'd, but broken into fragments; 


every part by itſelf pompous, but the whole con- 


E 4 | fus'd 


ſopher once in an Age, to get the better of a Fool. 
However, methinks there is ſomething of aukward 
in the adventure: I cannot imagine, without laugh- 


The LIFE of ' 


f fus'd and unharmonious. His Latin, as Monſieur 


St. Evremont has well obſerv'd, has nothing in ir 
of the Purity and Elegance of Auguſtus's times: and 
tis of him and of his Imitators, that Petronius ſaid 
Pace veſtrd liceat dixiſſe, primi omnium eloquentiam 


perdidiſtis. The Controverſiæ ſententiis vibrantibuß 


pifte, and the vanus Sententiarum ſtrepitus, make it 
evident, that Seneca was tax' d under the perſon of 
the old Rhetorician. What quarrel he had to the 
Uncle and the Nephew, I mean Seneca and Lucan, 
is not known: but Petronius plainly points them 
out; one for a bad Orator, the other for as bad a 
Poet: His own Eſſay of the Civil War is an open 
defiance of the Pharſalia; and the firſt Oration of 
Eumolphus, as full an Arraignment of Seneca's falſe 
Eloquence. After all that has been ſaid, he is cer- 
tainly to be allowed a great Wit, but not a good 


Philoſopher: Not fit to be compar'd with. Cicero, 


of whoſe reputation he was emulous, any more 
than Lucan is with Virgil. To ſum up all in few 
words, conſider a Philoſopher declaiming againſt 
Riches, yet vaſtly rich himſelf ; againſt Avarice, 
yet putting out his Mony at great Extortion here 
in Britain; againſt Honours, yet aiming to be 
Emperor; =_ Pleaſure, yet enjoying Agrippina, 
and in his old Age married to a beautiful , young 
Woman: And after this, let him be made d Paral- 
tel to Plutarch. „„ 
And now, with the uſual vanity of Dutch Pres 
facers, I could load our Author with the Praiſes 
and Commemorations of Writers : For both An- 
cient and Modern have made honourable mention 
of him. But to cumber pages with this kind of 
ſtuff, were to raiſe a diſtruſt in common Readers 
that Plutarch wants 'em. Rualdus indeed has col- 
lected ample Teſtimonies of them; but 1 will only 
recite the names of ſome, and refer you to him 


PpLUT ARC E. 


for the particular quotations. He reckons Gellius, 

Euſebius, Himerius the Sophiſter, Eunapius, Cyrillus 
of Alexandria, Theodoret, Agathias, Phothius and Xi- 
philin Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Fobannes Saris- 
berienſis, the famous Petrarch, Petrus Victorius, and 
Juſtus Lipfias. A 6 

But Theedorus Gaza, a Man learned in the Latin 
Tongue, and a great reſtorer of the Greek, who 
liv'd above two hundred years ago, deſerves to 
have his Suffrage ſet down in words at length: 
For the reſt have only commended Plutarch more 
than any ſingle Author, but he has extol'd him a- 
bove all together. 

"Tis ſaid, that having this extravagant queſtion 
put to him by a Friend, that if Learning muſt ſuf- 
fer a general Shipwrack, and he had only his 
choice left him of preſerving one Author, who 
ſhould be the Man he would preſerve: he an- 
ſwer'd, Plutarch; and probably might give this 
reaſon, that in ſaving. him, he 1h ſecure the | 
beſt Collection of them all. | | 1 
The Epigram of Agatbias deſerves alſo to be re- | 
member'd : This * flouriſh'd about the year | 
five hundred, in the Reign of the Emperor Juſti- | 
nian. The Verſes are extant in the Anthologia, and | 
with the Tranſlation of them, I will conclude the 1 
praiſes of our Author; having firſt admoniſh'd you, | 
that they are ſuppos'd to be written on a Statue e- | 
rected by the Romans to his Memory. 
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— \ l Mill, 


* dear Friend Soffius 608 3 Hiſto- 
FE rians, in their Geographical (2) deſcripti- 
ons of Countries, croud into the far- 
cheſt parts of their Maps thoſe. places 
that eſcape their knowledge, with ſome 


ſuch Remarks i in the Margin as the ez all beyond 


* 


(1) C. Soffius a whia was 

r times Conſul; the firſt time 
under Nerva, and the three laſt 
under Trajan. It was this Senecio, 
to whom Pliny addreſt ſome of 
his Epiſtles. They who imagine 
Plutarch dedicated theſe Lives to 
that Senecio, who was 'put to 
Death by Domitian, are very much 
miſtaken, That Senecio was call'd 
Herennius, and not Saſius, and 


15 


4 dead fire Plutarch had 


written theſe laſt Lives. 

(2) 8 is the Daughter 
of Philoſophy, and a very eſſen- 
tial part of Hiſtory: ſo > thi the 
firſt G s, who were all 
Philoſophers, + did not think it 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh in their 
reſpective Plans the Situation and 
Diſtance of the Places they were 
deſcribing, but added an — 

O 


Tr irg „ nn 
is nothing but dry and deſart Sands, inhabited only 


by wild Creatures; or dark wunpaſſable Bogs, or 
Scythian Cold, or frozen Sea : So in this Work of 
mine, wherein I have compar'd the Lives of. the 
greateſt Men with one another, having run thro' 
that time whereunto probable Reaſon cou'd reach, 
and thro' which the truth of Hiſtory could paſs; 
I may very well ſay of thoſe that are farther off, 
(1) All beyond is nothing but monſtrous and tragical 
Fiftions. There the Poets, and there the Inven- 
tors of Fables dwell ; nor is there any Thing fur- 
ther to be expected worthy of Credit, or that 
carries any appearance of Certainty. Yet having 
publiſhed an Account of Lycurgus the Lawgiver, 
and Numa the King, methought I might with 
good reaſon aſcend as high as Romulus, being 


x 


rought by my Hiſtory ſo near to his time. Con- 


ſidering therefore with my ſelf ng” 6 


of the Manners of the Inhabitants, 
their Form of Government, their 
Virtues, and their Vices, and o- 
mitted nothing that might tend to 
cultivate the Mind, or fatisfy the 
Curioſity of the Reader. So that 
theſe Writin 
and Plutarch bas with good Rea- 
fon made uſe of the Word Ho- 
rian inſtead of Geographer, as 
Geagraphy is ſomewhere by Strabo 

ud Hiſtory. | 

(1) Thucydiaes had own'd,more 
than goo Years before Plutarch, 
that whatever preceded the Wars 
in Peloponneſus was very uncertain 
by reaſon of its Antiquity. He 
meant the Wars of the Medes, and 
That of Troy. Now if in the 
time of Thucydides the Medan 
Wars, which did not break out 
but 100 years before, paſſed for 


fabulous, what ſhall we fay of the 


were real Hiſtories, 


* 8 As 


Theſeus flouriſh'd, which pre- 

ed the Peloponneſian War a! 
moſt 800 Tears? Plutarch very 
juſtly calls that the Country 
of Monſters, and Fictions. This 
makes it evident. that the facred 
Hiſtory has as much, the advan- 
tage over the Prophane, as the 
true Religion, which is founded 
upon it, has over all, other Religi- 
ons whatever. We meet wit 
nothing but Light, and Truth in 
the One, whereas the Others ae 
ftufft with Obſcurity, Lies and 
Fiction. There is no prophane 
Hiſtory whatever that can light 
us up to within 600 Years of the 
times of Theſeus, whereas the 
Holy Bible conducts us up, and 
gives us a diſtinct view even 
the Creation. 
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Trojan War, and the Age wheren | 
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Mbom with ſo great @ man ſhall I compare 7 
Or whom oppoſe * Who can the tryal bear ? 
(as Eſchylus expreſſes it) I found none ſo fit as 


Him that peopled the famous and moſt celebrated 
City of Aubens, to be ſet in oppoſition with the 


Father of the invincible and renown'd City of 


Rome. And here it were to be wiſh'd, that we 
could ſo purge the 1 that it might 
obey the Laws of Reaſon, receive the cha- 
rater of Hiſtory. But wherever it ſhall chance 
too boldly to contemn the bounds of credibility, 
and will endure no mixture of what is probable, 
we ſhall beg that we may meet with candid Rea- 
ders, and ſuch. as will favourably receive what can 


be related concerning things of ſo great Anti- 


ay” 1 
ow Theſeus ſeems to reſemble Romulus 


twee 


in many The compe- 


E Both of em were born out of Wed - iſo be- | 


ock, and of uncertain Parentage, Both had rhe 
repute of being ſprung from the Gods. | 


* 


Theſcus 
and Ro- 
mulus. 


Both Warriors; that by all the Ward's allow'd. Homer. 


Both of them had join'd with 1 of Bod 
an equal vigour of Mind; and of the two mo 

famous Cities of the World, the One built Rome, 
and the Other made Athens be inhabited. Both were 
famous for the, Rape of Women; Neither of them 
cou'd avoid domeſtick misfortunes, nor the indig- 
nation of their own Relations: nay further, 
Both are ſaid to have died by the hands of 


their own offended Citizens, if we may be- 


lieve thoſe relations that are deliver d with 


the leaſt appearance of ſtrange or Poetical 
Fiction. . | 8 . 


| The 


=} PAvroy- 


much for the greatneſs o 


1 2 Erectheus, 8 is _ 
Plutarch, was moſt gener 
— Erichi honius. Theſeus his 
Geneal on his Father's {ſide 

was as follows, 

 Erichthonius, or Erectheus, the 
Son ot Vulcan and Minerva, or 
Cranae Grand-daughter of Cra- 
Nau, 


[ 
TI | 
Erectheus II. 
Cecrops — Orneus Father of 


Pandion II. Petreus Father of 


1 
Hem Mneſt heus. 
Theſeus. 


The firſt Eretheus, or Erich- 
thonius, was contemporary with 
Moſes, about the Year of the 


Birth of Chriſf. There had been 
three Kings in Athens before him, 
viz. Cecrops, Cranaus, and Am- 

ion, all three of an unknown 

traction, and ſor that Reaſon 
called the Sons of the Earth. Now 
as Erectheus or Erichthonius paſ- 
ſed for the Grandſon of Cranaus 
his Daughter, Plutarch very juſtly 
faid that Theſeus was deſcended 
from the AuToyPoyes, i. e. the 


= - The LIFE of 
The Fami- The Lineage of Theſeus by his Father's fide af- 
ty of Thele- cends as high as to (1) Erectheus, and the * firſt In- 
us. ,  habitants of Attica. By his Mother's fide he waz 
farss, * deſcended from (2) Pelops For Pelops was the moſt 
powerful of all the 5 in Peloponneſus, not ſo 


| 


World 2469, or 1488 before the | 


firft Inhabi:ants of Attica, who 


his Riches, as the = 


tude of his Children; having match'd many Daugh- 


were ſo called becauſe they were 
born in that very Country, and 
had not tranſmigrated thither 
from other parts, However it is 
very certain, that Attica was firſt 
inhabited by Foreigners, of which 
there needs no other proof than 
the very name of Cecrops, which iz 
foteign. But that which gave the 
Name of Autochthones, or Indi- 
genes, to the firſt Inhabitants of 
Attiea was, becauſe as the other 
Cantons or Dittrifts- of Greece, 
which were of a more fertile and 
kindly Soil, did for that very res- 
ſon often change their Maſters, 
whilſt every one endeavour'd to 
ſettle by Force in the moſt fruit- 
ful Parts: The Country of Atti 


þ ca, on the other hand, being bar- 


ren and unprofitable, its Inbabi- 
tants remain'd unmoleſted, and 
were therefore ſaid to have ſprung 
out of their own Eartb; by reaſon 
of the Difference there was be- 
twixt them, and the other Colo- 
nies, who had been much more 
changeable, and fluctuating. 

2 Pelops was the Son of Tan- 
talus, and conſequently. of Phry- 
gian Extraction. He carry'd with 
bim immenſe Riches into Pelopon- 
neſus, which be bad dug out of 
the Mines of Mount Sypilus. The 
Son of Pelops was Pitthens, 


whoſe Daughter thra was the 


| Mother of Iheſeus. 


ters 
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ters (1) to Perſons of the greateſt Quality, and made 
all his Sons Governours of the moſt conſiderable 


Provinces (2) round about him. One whereof, na- 
med Pitibeus, Grandfather to Theſeus, was Founder 
of the-ſmall City of the Trezenians, and had the 
repute of a man of the greateſt knowledge and wiſ- 
dom in his time: Which then it ſeems conſiſted 


chiefly in ſuch 
got his great cl 


e Sentences 8 ) as the Poet Heſiod 
m by, in his 


ook of Works and 


Days. And even among them is one that they af- 


cribe to Pittheus, 


MioJos of duc QiNw eien? a pup 2800. 
Y Let a Friend's ſervices meet full reward. 


Which alſo Ariſtotle the Philoſopher witneſſes: And 


Euripides, when he calls 


(1) Of alltheſe Daughters I can 
meet with no more than two, one 


of which was call d Lycidice, and 


the other Aydamia; of whom the 
firſt was marry d to Ale 


Son of Perſeus King of Tirinthus, 
and Aſtydamia to Sthenelus King 
of Mycenæ. This Aſiydamia is by 
others called Nicippe. 

(2) By Force of Money he got 
_ * Poſſeſſion the moſt con- 

erable Towns in Peloponneſus, 
and made his Sons Maſters of — 
which was no difficult thing for 
him to do, conſidering theextream 
Poverty and Miſery of the Inhabi- 
tants. 

(3) This s not only from 
the Works of Heſiod, who flou- 
riſh'd about 300 Years after Pit- 
theus, and thoſe of Theogris who 


gen, or 
according to others to Neſtor the 


Hippolytus 


or three hundred Years after Pis- 
theus. 1 | 15 | 
(4) Mr. Dacer's Interpretation 
of this Verſe is ſomerhing differ- 
ent from the Engliſh. He tran- 
flates it thus, Have always in a rea- 
dineſs the Recompence thou haſt 
promiſed to thy Friend. The Ori- 
ginal may be raken either of thefe 
ways; but the Sentiment ſeems 
more noble if it be underſtood ac- 
cording to the Senſe M. Dacier 
has put upon it. Under that Ac- 
ceptation it ſerves to reprove ſuch 
as unjuſtly detain what is due to 
their Servants or Mercenaries, or 
are 2 long time before they pay 
them; an Injury too common, 
We meet with the very fame 
Precept in the 19th chapter of 


Leviticus, verſ. 13. The wages 
him that is hired ſhall not Gl 


Was near 300 Years later than He- | with thee all Night until the Morn- 
ſod, but bkewiſe from the Pro- | ing; for Heſiad in this Verſe calls 


ſerbs of ol min, who reigned two ſ the Mercenary Friend. 


4 
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A Scholar by the reverend Pi ttheus taught, . 


ſhe ws the opinion that the World had of that great 


man. "Tis ſaid that geus, being deſirous of Children, 
and conſulting the Oracle at Delphz, receiv'd that ſo 
celebrated anſwer which forbad him the uſe of any 
Woman before his return to Athens But the Oracle 
being ſo obſcurely worded as not to ſatisfy him that 
this was the meaning, he went to Trezene, and com- 
municated to Pitibeus the Anſwer of the God, which 
was in this manner: 8 


Acud F xp ο Toda, H S rare Newy - 
My Xuoys Teiv M ονν A⁊σͤ tioadinich. 


T7 warn thee, Warrior, not to broach 
Thy Goatskin full of generous Fuice, 
Nor footlong Spigot to produce, 

Till thou to Athens ſhalt approach. 


What the deſign of Pittheus was in it, is uncer- 
tain, however he prevail'd upon him, either by 
perſuaſion or deceit, to lie with his Daughter #- 
thra. ÆMgeus afterwards knowing her whom he 
had lain with to be Pitibeus's Daughter, and 
gueſſing her to be with Child by him, he left a 

word and a pair of Shoes, hiding them under a 
great Stone that had a hollowneſs exactly fitting 
them, making Her only privy to it, and command- 
ing her, that if ſhe had a Son by him, who when 
he came to Man's eſtate ſhou'd be able to lift up 
the Stone, and take away what he had left there, 
ſhe ſhou'd ſend him away to him with thoſe things 
with all ſecrecy, enjoining him as much as poſſible 
to conceal 1 from all men: For he fear d 
extreamly the Pallantide (1), who were continually 

(1) Pallas was Ægeus his Bro- [dren, the Pallantide conſider d 


ther; and as Ægeus had no Chil- | the Kingdom of Arhens as — 


rig 


„ ö Am, co a. 
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lying plots againſt him, and deſpis'd him for his 
want of Children, they themſelves being fifty Bro- 
thers all of the Sons of Pallas. 
When Atbra was deliver'd (1) of a Son, ſome 
report that he was at that Inſtant named (2) Theſeas, 
from the Tokens which his Father had pur under 


the Stone: But others ſay, that he receiv'd his 


name afterwards at Athens, when gens acknow- 


ledg'd him for his Son. He was broughr up under 


his Grandfather Pittheus, and had by him a Go- 
vernor and Tutor ſet over him, nam'd Connidas, to 
whom the Athenians (3) even to this time, the day 


rightful Inheritance, of which they 
cou'd not poſſibly fail after the 
Death of their Uncle. gen, 
therefore had juſt Reaſon to fear 
that if it _—_ 0 ” 3 to his 
Nephews that ad A Son, they 
would no longer deſpiſe him for 
want of Iſſue, but would be plot- 
ting againſt him in order to take 
him off before his Son could ar- 
rive at Athens, and be declar'd his 
Heir. Or they might at leaſt con- 


trive ſome means to murder The- 


ſeus, in his way thither, and make 
him fall a Victim to their Fury. 
(1) She was deliver'd in a place 
calls Celenderis, near the Haven 
of Traezene, This was contriv'd 
on purpoſe by Pittheus, that the 
World might more eaſily be per- 
ſuaded to believe that the In- 
fant was the Son of Neptune. The 
place where Iheſeus was born, was 
for a long time after called Gene- 
thlium, The Place of the Birth. 


Hebrews gave Names both to 
Things and Perſons, which they 
drew from ſome particular Cir- 
cumſtances ar Events attendin 


That which they were to name, 
Vor. 1. . 


revere them as Gods. 


before 


For which Reaſon this young 
Prince was called Theſeus from 
Theſss, which is deriv'd from 


Ibn“, fignifying to put: and 


That either from the Tokens 
which had been put under the 
Stone. or becauſe Ægeus had a- 
yow'd and acknowledg'd him for 


| his Son, which the Greeks call 


94 aͤ ors. 

| 4 This Cuſtom of ſacrificing 
a Ram annually to Theſeus his 
Governor has given place to a 
Proverb, Kei%s Tpogeia d TiT 1090, 
The Ram has paid for the Educa- 
tion; intimating thereby thar the 
People can never be thankful e- 
nough to fuch as have worthily 
diſcharg'd their Truſt in the Edu- 
cation of their Princes, and that 
all other Acknowledgements come 
ſhort of their Deſerts if they do not 


In Truth 
that Governour who takes cars 


| to inſtill into his Royal Pupil the ſet- 
(2) The Greeks as well as the. 


tled Principles of Piety, Juſtice, Cle- 
mency, and Magnanimity, and 
thereby renders him not only the 
Support but Delight of his Sub- 


g jects, ſuch a Governour is to be 


confider'd as ſomething more than 
p 5 by 7 M an: 


by 


. 
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before the Feaſt that is dedicated to Theſeus, ſacri- 
fice a Ram; (1) giving this honour to his memory 
upon a much juſter account than That which they 
gave to Silanio and Pharrbaſius, for having only 
made Pictures and Statues of The/eus. There being 
then a Cuſtom for the Grecian Youth, upon their 
firſt coming to Man's Eſtate, to go to Delphi, and 
offer the Firſt-Fruirs of their Hair to the God of the 
place; Theſeus alſo went thither, and they ſay that 
the place to this day is yet nam'd Theſea from him. 
But he ſhav'd only the forepart of his Head, as Ho- 
mer reports to be the Cuſtom of the Abantes(2). 
And this ſort of Tonſure was from him nam'd The- 
ſeis. But the Abantes firſt us'd this ſort of ſhaving, 
not having learnt it from the Arabians, as ſome 
imagine, nor in imitation of the My/fans ; but, be- 


ing a Warlike People, and us'd to cloſe fighting, 


Man, as one inſpired from above, | or the Shape of the Body ; where- 
and that conſequently he ought to | as the Governour forms the Man- 
be had in perpetual Remembrance | ners, poliſhes the Mind, elevates 
by the People. Of This we have | the Soul, and inſpires it with Vir- 
before us a ſtrong Example; the tue. They indeed deſerve to be 
Athenians above 1300 Years after | commended, and eſteem'd as ex- 
the Death of Theſeus continued | cellent Artiſts, but 'the Other 
to offer Sacrifices to his Gover-ought to be honour d as a Benefæ 
nour. | ctor to Mankind, as One, who 
(1) This is a noble Sentiment. | may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to have 
The A4Lenians honour'd the Me- | given Birth to all thoſe grand A- 
mory of Connidas, who had had the | tions, from whence They derive 
 Edvcation of Theſes; but at the] their publick Felicity. 
lame time they honour'd the Me-| (2) Homer calls them she 
mories of Silanio and Parrhaſius, | Koyows]25, nouriſhing their Hair 
his Statuary and Picture-drawer. | in their Pole: intimating thereby 
Plutarch commends them much | that they kept it clipt before. The 
more for the Honours they paid | Abantes were the Inhabirants of 
the Ore, than for That which they | Eubœa. Ariſtotle tells us that the 
render'd to the Others. And in- | Thracians having obtain'd the Poſ- 
deed the Thing will bear no | ſeſſion of Phocis, thoſe of Them 
Compariſon. The Statuary and | that inhabited the Tawn of Abe, 
Painter delineate and repreſent | ſeiz d on Eubœa, and gave the In- 
only the Features of the Face, | habitants the Name of Abantes. 


and 


— An 


and above all other Nations taught chiefly to en- 


gage hand to hand: as Archilochus witneſſes in 
theſe Verſes, | 


Oũroi e &m T6=a TaAVTeTH STe Dapant 
Toe, ww r av dn pooy Aęns owdyn | 
Ey r Z10tav 5 ro Eorerai feyov | 
Tabrns xeTvor dn poves ci aud nc 
Gear *EvBoins Ssgjahutor.— 


Slings they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from far 
e flying Dart, and wage a diſtant War; 
But hand to hand the truſty Swords they wield 
Do all the dreadful buſineſs of the Field: 
This is the way of fight th Eubceans know, 
Nor Bow nor Sling they truft, but firike themſelves 


\ 


the blow. 


Therefore that they might not give their Enemies 
that advantage of ſeizing them by the Hair, they 
were ſhav'd in this manner. They write alſo, that 
This was the reaſon why Alexander gave command 
to his Captains, that all the Beards of his Macedo- 
nians ſhou'd be ſhay'd, as being the readieſt hold 
for an Enemy. | 2 
Athra for ſome time conceal'd the true Paren- 
tage of Theſeus; and there was a report given out 
by Pittheus, that he was begotten by Neptune. For 
the Trezenians have Neptune in the higheſt venera- 
tion. He is their Tutelar God, to Him they offer 
all their Firſt-Fruits, and in His Honour ſtam 
their Money with a Trident. | 
Theſeus in his youth diſcovering not only a great 
ſtrength of Body, but an equal force of Mind and 
firmneſs of Underſtanding, his Mother Athra, 
conducting him to the Stone, and informing . him 
Who was his true Father, commanded him to take 
from thence the Tokens that Ægeus had left, and 
F 2 to 
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to fail to Athens. So he raiſed the Stone and turn- 
ed it up without any difficulty; but refuſed to take 
his Journey by Sea, tho' it was much the ſafer 
way, and tho' he was continually preſt to it by the 
intreaties of his Grandfather and Mother; becauſe 
it was at that time very dangerous to go by Land 
to Athens, no place of the Country being free from 
Thieves and Rogues. For that Age (it ſeems) 

roduc'd a ſort of Men, for ſtrength of Arms, and 
wiftneſs of Feet, and vigour of Body, excelling 
the ordinary rate of Men, and in labours and exer- 
ciſe Indefatigable; yer making uſe of theſe Gifts of 
Nature in nothing either Good or Profitable to 
Mankind, bur rejoicing and taking pride in inſo- 
lence, and pleaſing themſelves in the enjoyment of 
their inhumanity and. cruelty, and in ſeizing, for- 
cing and committing all manner of outrages upon 
every thing that fell into their hands: They thought 
civility, and juſtice, and equity, and humanity, 
(which many prais'd, either out of want of cou- 
rage to commit injuries, or fear to receive them) 
nothing at all to concern Thoſe who were the moſt 
daring and moſt ſtrong. Some of Theſe Hercules 
deſtroy'd and cut off in his paſſing through theſe 
Countries; but Some who eſcap'd him, for fear 
fled and hid themſelves, or were ſpar'd by. him in 
contempt of their abje& ſubmiſſion. .- - 

Bur after That Hercules fell into misfortune, and 
having ſlain Iphitus, retir'd to Lydia, and for a long 
time was there Slave to Omphale, a puniſhment 
which he had impos'd upon himſelf, for the 
Murder (1); according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Times; then indeed the Lydian Aﬀairs enjoyed all 

| Peace 

(1) Thoſe who bad been guilty j themſelves expiated. This Cu- 
of Murder became voluntary Ex-| ftom without doubt was deriv'd 
iles, and impos d on themſelves} to em from the Jews, to whom 


a certain Penance which they eon- God had aſſign'd certain Cities of 
tinucd till they thereby thought I Refuge, to which any one, on 
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Peace and Security: but in Creece, and the Coun- 
tries about ir, the like Villanies were again reviv'd 
and broke out, there being none to repreſs or 
chaſtiſe their Inſolence. It was therefore a very 
hazardous Journey to travel by Land to Athens 


from Peloponneſus : and Pitiheus, giving him an ex- 


act account of each of theſe Thieves and Villains, 
of what ſtrength they were, and with what cru- 


elty they us'd all ſtrangers, perſuaded Theſeus to go 


by Sea. Bur he, it ſeems, had long ſince been ſe- 
cretly fir'd with the glory of Hercules, and had him 
in the higheſt eſtimation, and was never more ſa- 
tisfy'd than in hearing Thoſe that gave an account 
of him; eſpecially Thoſe that had ſeen him, or had 
been preſent at any Action or Saying of His that 
was remarkable: Inſomuch that he was altogether 
in the ſame condition that Themiſtocles was, many 
Ages after, when he ſaid that the Trophies of Mil- 
tiades would not ſuffer him to ſleep. Thus he ha- 
ving in ſuch admiration the virtue of Hercules; in 
the Night his Dreams were all of that Hero's Ac- 
tions, and in the Day a continual Emulation ſtir'd 
him up to perform the like. Beſides, they were 
nearly related, being born of Couſin-Germans. 
For Ætbra was the Daughter of Pitibeus, and Al- 
mena of Lyſidice; now Lyſidice and Pittheus were 
Brother and Siſter by Hippodamia and Pelops. He 
thought it therefore a diſhonourable thing, and not 
to be endur'd, that Hercules ſhou'd every where 
purge both Land and Sea from thoſe wicked Men, 


had kill'd a Perſon at unawares, 
Num. chap. 3 5. ver. 11. might re- 


Apollo, he receiv d for Anſwer that 


tire, and abide in it unto the Death | there would be no end of his Ca- 


of the High Prieſt, ver.25. Hercules] lamities till he had paſſed three 
went firſt to Pylos, and from | Years in Slavery; upon which he 
thence to Amycla, where he was | ſold himſelf a Slave to Omphale, 
expiated by Deiphobus the Son | Apollod. Lib. 11, 

of Nippoliius ; but falling very | 


ill, and conſulting the Oracle of 
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The LIFE of | 
and that He himſelf ſhou'd fly from the like Ad- 
- ventures, that ſo fairly offer'd themſelves to him; 
diſgracing his reputed Father by a mean flight by 
Sea, and not ſhewing his true one as manifeſt a 
Character of the greateſt of his Birth by noble and 
worthy Actions, as by the tokens that he brought 
with him, the Shoes and the Sword. | 
With this mind and theſe thoughts he ſet for- 
ward, with a deſign to do injury to no body; but 
to repel and revenge himſelf of all Thoſe that 
ſhou'd offer any violence. And firſt of all, ina 
ſet Combate, he ſlew Periphetes in Epidauria, who 
us'd a Club for his Arms, and from thence had his 
name of Corynetes, or the Club- bearer, who ſeiz'd 
upon him, and forbad him to go forward in his 
Journey. Being pleas'd with the Club, he took 
It, and made it Ga Weapon; making the ſame ufc 
of it as Hercules had made of the Lion's Skin, which 
he wore as evidence of what a prodigious ſize the 
Monſter was that he ſlew; and to the ſame end 
Theſeus carry'd about him this Club; overcome 
— by Him, but now, in His Hand, invin- 
Clio le. 5 * 
Paſſing on further towards the Iſthmus of Pele. 
Ponne ſus, he ſlew Sinnis (1), who (from the way of 
murder he us'd) was ſirnam'd the * Pzine-bender, 
after the ſame manner that he himſelf had deſtroy d 
many others before. And This he did, not having 
either practis'd or ever learnt the art of bendtng 
theſe Trees, to ſhew that natural Strength is above 
all Art. This Sinnis had a Daughter of. moſt ex- 


(r) When this Giant had wor- | tions, pulling wich them the 
ſted any one, he bent down two | Limbs that had been reſpectivel) 
Pines till he had brought them to | faſten'd-to them, Pauſanias tell 
meet together, and having faſten'd | us that One of thoſe Pines was to 
an Arm, and a Leg of his [be ſeen on the Banks of a River 
wretched Captive to each ofthem, | even in his time under the Reign 
he let em looſe; and they ſeve- of Adrian, 
rally return d to their proper fitua- | 


cellent 
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cellent beauty and more than ordinary ſtature, call'd 
Perigune, who, when her Father was kill'd, fled, 
and was ſought after with all diligence by Theſeus; 
bur She, flying into a place overgrown with many 
Shrubs and Ruſhes and wild Aſparagus, innocently 
made her complaint to them, as if they cou'd 
have a ſenſe of her misfortune, -and beg'd them to. 
ſhelter her, with vows that if ſhe elcap'd the 
wou'd never cut them down or burn them: bur 
Theſeus calling upon her, and giving her his pro- 
miſe, that he wou'd uſe her with all reſpect, and 
offer her no injury, ſhe came forth; and being en- 
joy'd by Theſeus, bore a Son to him nam'd Mena- 
lippus : but afterwards ſhe was married to Deioneus 
the Son of Eurytus, the Oechalian, Theſeus himſelf 
giving her to him, And Ioæus, the Son of this Me-. 
nalippus, who was born to Theſeus, accompany'd 
Ornytus in the Colony that he carried with him 
into Caria, from whom the People call'd Joxides 
have their name; who have this cuſtom deriv'd 
down to them from their Fathers, never to burn 
either Ruſhes, - or wild Aſparagus, but to honour 
and worſhip them. Ply | 
About this time there was a wild Sow at Crom- 


myon, (1) which they call'd Phæa, a Beaſt not to be 


overlookt or deſpis'd, being of great fierceneſs and 


very hard to be overcome: This Theſeus kill'd, go- 


ing out of his way to meet and engage her, that 
he might not ſeem to perform all his great Ex- 
ploits out of mere neceſſity; being alſo of opi- 
nion, that as it was the part of a brave Man, in 
his own defence to engage with villanous and 
wicked Men, ſo to be the Aggreſſor in fighting 


(1) Crommyon or Cromyon was this wild Sow had taken up her 
a Borough in the Territory of | Abode, and. Strabo tells us that 
Corinth, from whence it, was di- | ſhe was the Mother of the Caly- 
ſtant about 120 Furlongs, as we |donian Boar. Lib. viii. 
are told by Thueydides. There 1 | 
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and expoſing himſelf to ſuch wild Beaſts as were 
famous for Fierceneſs and Cruelty. Others relate 
that this Phæa was a Woman who made a trade of 


Robbing, remarkable for Cruelty and Luſt, that 


liv'd in Cromyon, and had the name of Sow given 


her from the beaſtlineſs of her Life and Converſa+- 


tion, and that afterwards ſhe was kill'd by Theſeus. 


He flew alſo Sciron, upon the borders of Me- 
gara, caſting him down from the Rocks ; being, 
as moſt report, a notorious Robber of all Paſſen- 

ers; and, as others ſay, accuſtom'd out of inſo- 


lence and wantonneſs to ſtretch forth his Feet to 


Strangers, commanding them to waſh 'em; and 
then with a kick to thruſt them down the Rock 


into the Sea. But the Writers of Megara, in 
contradiCtion to the receiv'd report, and as (1) Si- 


monides expreſſes it, Fighting with all Antiquity, 
contend, that Sciron was neither a Robber. nor 


Committer of Injuries and Affronts, but a Puniſher 


of all ſuch, and full of all Humanity and Friend- 
ſhip to good and juſt Men: For (ſay they) Æacus 
was ever efteem'd a Man of the greateſt Sanctity 
of all the Greeks; and Cychreus the Salaminian was 


honour'd at Athens with Divine Worſhip; and 


the Virtue of Peleus and Telamon are not unknown 
to any one. Now Sciron was Son-in-law to y- 
chreus, and Father-in-law to &acus, and Grand- 
father to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of 
em Sons of Erideis the Daughter of Sciron, and 
Carichlo : therefore it is not probable, that the 
Beſt ſhould make theſe Alliances with the Worſt of 
Men, giving and receiving mutually what was of 
greateſt value and moſt dear to em. Beſides, they 


(1) There were four of that in by Plutarch, I take him to be 
Name, but at four different times, | elder than that Simonides nan 1X 
all of them Poets, and Hiſtorians, aus, who flouriſh'd* about 


ſo that it will be very difficult to | thirtieth Olympiad, in the Reigy 


of Tullus Hoſtilites. 


determine which of them it is, 
whoſp Teſtimony is here brought 


relate 
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relate that 'Theſeus did not ſlay Sciron in his firſt 
Journey to Athens, but afterwards, when he took 
Eleuſis, a City then in poſſeſſion of the Megari- 
ans, having circumvented Diocles the Governor. 
Theſe are the Contradictions which are found 
between the Writers of this Story. | 

In Mleuſis he kill'd Cercyon the Arcadian, in a 
wreſtling Match. And going on a little further, 
in the City of Hermione, he flew Damaſtes, other- 
wiſe call'd Procruſtes, (1) by force making him even 
to his own Beds, as he himſelf was us'd to do with all 
Strangers. Theſe acts he did in imitation of Hercules. 

always upon the aggreſſors 


For That Hero retu 
the ſame ſort of Violence which They had offer dto 
Others: for inſtance, he (2) ſacrific'd Buſyris, flew 


Anteus in wreſtling, worſted Cycnus at fi 


le Combat, 


and kill'd Termerus by breaking his Skull in pieces, 
(from whence they ſay comes the. Proverb of 4 


Termerian Miſchief ) for it 


(1) Hyginns has very well de- 
ſcrib d — malicious — 
of that Gyant, He had, faith he, 
Beds of ſeveral ſizes, and when 
he lit upon a Traveller, if he was 
a tall Man he made him lodge on 
one of his ſhort Beds, and cut off 
ſo much of him as exceeded the 
length of the Bed, whereon he 
was laid; and if his Gueſt was a 
ſhort Man he provided him with 


a Bed of the longeſt fize, and by 


the belp of his Machines he drew 
bim out to the length of it; for 
this Reaſon. he was calld Pro- 
fruſtes, ſignifying one, who draws, 
or extends in length by Force and 
Violence. 2 

(2) Buſyris the Son of Neptune 
and Lyſzanafſa was King of Egypr. 
His Cuſtom was to offer up 


ſtrangers in ſacrifice to Fupiter. 
This Treatment he intended for 


ſeems Termerus kill'd all the 


| Hercules, who ſuffer d himſelf to 
be bound, and carry d to the Al- 
tar, where having burſt the Cords 
he facrific'd the Tyrant himſelf 
together with his Son Amphida- 
Mas. : 

Antaus was King of Lydia, 
and the Son of the Earth, who 
ſupply'd him with freſh Strength 
and Vigour ſo often as he touch d 
her, For this Reaſon Hercules held 
2 up in his Arms, and ſtrangled 

im. | 

There were two Perſons of 
the Name of Cycnus, and Hercules 
fought with them both. The firſt 
was Son of Mars, and Pyrens. As 
He and Hercules were fighting a 
Thunderbolt ſhot between them, 
and them. The Other was 
likewiſe the Son of Mars, and 
Pelopen, and was flain by Hers 


culis. 
Paſſengers 


5 . * 


17 r 
Paſſengers that he met, by running, with all his 
force, His Head againſt Theirs. Thus proceeded 

Theſeus in the Puniſhment of evil Men, who un- 
derwent the ſame Torments from Him, which They 
had inflicted upon Others; juſtly ſuffering. after 
the manner of their own-Injuſtice.  _—: | 


As he went forward on his Journey, and was 
come as far as the River Cephi/us, (1) ſome of the 
Race of the Phytalidæ met him and ſaluted him: 
(2) and upon his deſire to uſe the Purifications then 
in Cuſtom, they perform'd them with all the uſual 
Ceremonies; and having offer'd propitiatory Sacri- 
fices to the Gods, they invited him and entertain'd 
him at their Houſe, who before in all his Journey 
had not met any thing like Civility. | 


Tis reported that on 


the eighth day of the 


6b an- Month Cronius, (now call'd * Hecatombeon) he ar- 
fers in Tiv'd at Athens, where he found the publick Af- 
fome mea- fairs full of Confuſion, and divided into Parties 
e to 087 and Factions; ÆAgeus alſo and his own private 
n Family labouring under the ſame Diſtemper : for 
Medea, having fled from Corinth, and promis'd 
ZEgeus to make him, by her Art, capable of hav- 
ing Children, was entertain'd by him, and admit- 
ted to his Bed; She had the firſt knowledge of 
Theſeus, whom as yet gens did not know; and 
He being in Years, full of Jealouſies and Suſpicions, 
and fearing every thing by reaſon of the Faction 
that was then in the City, ſhe eaſily perſuaded 
him to poiſon Theſeus at a Banquet to be prepar'd 
for him as a Civility to a Stranger. Theſeus com- 
ing to the Entertainment, thought it not fit to 


(1) Pawſanias calls theſe Phyta- | 


lidæ the Deſcendants of Phytalas, 
with whom Ceres had entruſted the 
Superintendency of her holy My- 
ſeries, inrecompence for the Hoſ- 
pitality. with which he had receiy'd 


and entertain'd her in his-Houſe. 
() Tho he had deftroy'd none 
but common Thieves, and Rob- 
bers, he thought himſelf unfit to 


be admitted to the holy Myſteries 
without Expiation. 
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diſcover himſelf firſt; but being willing to give 
his Father the occaſion of firſt finding him out, 
the Meat being on the Table, (1) he drew his 


Sword as if he deſign'd to carve with it, and ſo 


ſhew'd it him: Ægeus upon the ſudden, perceivin 


the Token, threw down the Cup of Poiſon, an 


diſcoyering his Son, embrac'd him; and having 
gather'd together all his Citizens, he own'd him 
publickly before them, who receiv'd him with 


great Satisfaction for the Fame of his Greatneſs 


and Bravery: Tis alſo ſaid, that when the Cup fell, 
the Poiſon was ſpilt there where now is wy In- 


cloſure in the Temple call'd Delphinion 
that place ſtood Ageus's Houſe, and the Statue of 
Mercury on the Eaſt- ſide of the Temple is call'd. 


or in 


the Mercury of Ageuss Gate. 


Now the Sons of Pallas, who before were in 


hopes and expectations of recovering the King- 


(1) If this paſſage has not been 
corrupted Plutarch muſt certainly 
be miſtaken as to the Cuſtoms of 
thoſe Times, for the Heroes did 


not cut with the ſame Sword 


with which they fought, but with 


a large Knife; or Cutlace, which 


always hung near it, that they 
might be ready upon Occaſion to 
perform the Functions required of 
them in their Sacrifices. That this 
was the Cuſtom manifeſtly ap- 
pou fromva Paſſage in the third 
_ of the Tliad; where Homer 


Aręeqdus 5 puadyueyos xe, 
ua alęar Tz 
Hoi rap” Eigeos piyea xAZdy 

due aap]o, | 
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| hben draws the Grecian Lord 

His Cutlace ſhemth'd beſide his 
pond rous Sword, 

From the ſing d Victims crops the 
curling Hair. Pope. 


So that Theſeus did not upon this 
occaſion make uſe of the Sword 
which had been deliver'd to him 
by his Father's Directions, but 


it was neceſſary for him to caſt 
his Mantlebackwards, andt 

give his Father a fight of his 
Sword, I cou'd be perſwaded to 
believe that one Word wou'd 
make this Paſſage clear; that is 
by adding of CI. à Serxvuey 
Zeipos £x6yw, Theſeus drew his 
Cutlace as if he deſign'd to carve 
with it, and thereby expoſmg his 
Sword to his Father's View, — 


on a ſudden perceiving the Token, 
CG WR 
| dom, 


his Cutlace, in drawing whereof = 
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dom, at. leaſt after Ægeus's Death without Iſſue, 
as ſoon as Theſeus appear'd, and was acknowledg'd 
the Succeſſor to the Crown, highly reſenting, that 
gens (1) an adopted Son only of Pandion, 
and not at all related to the Family of Erectbeus, 
ſhou'd firſt obtain the Kingdom, and that again after 
him, Theſeus a new-comer and a ſtranger ſhou'd 
do the like, broke out into an open War: 
And dividing themſelves into two Companies, one 
part of them march'd openly from Spbettus with 
their Father againſt the City ; the other, hiding 
themſelves in the Ward of Gargettus, lay in Am- 
buſh with a deſign to ſet upon the Enemy on both 
Pallene and ſides. They had with them a Crier of the Ward of 
Agnus, the Agnus, nam'd Leos, who diſcover'd to Theſeus all the 
— 4, deſigns of the Pallantide : He immediately fell 
Jiu in upon Them that lay in Ambuſcade, and cut em all 
Athens. off; which Pallas and his Company hearing, fled 
and were diſperſed. 5 
From hence they ſay is deriv'd the Cuſtom for the 
Ward of the Palleneans to have no Marriages, or any 
Alliance, with the People of the Ward of Agnus, nor 
to ſuffer their Criers to pronounce in their Proclama- 
tions theſe words, ſolemnly us'd in all other parts 
Aide, of the Country, Axsere Ats (Hear ye * People!) 
Leos, is the ſo great is their hatred to the very name ↄf Lea 
d b, for the foulneſs of his Treaſon. e 
People. Now Theſeus, longing to be in Action, and 
withal defirous ro make himſelf popular, left 4- 
thens to fight with the Bull of Marathon; which 
did no ſmall miſchief to the Inhabitants af Tetra- 
polis. And having overcome it, he brought it 
alive in Triumph thro' the City, and afterwards 
facrific'd it to Apollo Delphinius. As to what con- 


(1) Tt had been aftually re- | The Pallantide did_not ſpare 
ported that Ægeus was the Son ing a Report ſõ adyantagiou 
of Scyrius, and that Pandion was Tr, | 
defirpus to have him paſs for His.1 ! 


cerns 
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cerns Hecale, and the Story of her receiving and 
entertaining Theſeus in this 1 Bi it ſeems 
to be not altogether void of Truth; for from 
hence the People round about, meeting upon a 
certain Day, offer'd a Sacrifice, which they call'd 
Hecaleſium, to Jupiter Hecalion, in honour of He- 
cale, whom by a pleaſing diminutive they call'd 
Hecalene, becauſe when ſhe entertain'd Theſeus 
while he was but a Youth, ſhe, as the Cuſtom of 
old People is, calld and careſs'd him by ſuch 
diminutive names: and having made a Vow to Ju- 
piter for him as he was going to the Fight, that if 
he return'd in Safety, the wou'd offer Sacrifices 
in Thanks for it, and dying before he came back, 
ſhe receiv'd the foremention'd return of her Ho- 
ſpitality by the command of Theſens, as (1) Philo- 
chorus relates the Story. e 

Not long after arriv'd the third time from 
Crete the Collectors of the Tribute, which the 
Athenians paid em upon the following occaſion. 
(2) Androgens having been thought to be treache- 
rouſly murder'd about the Confines of Attica, not 
only Minos put the Athenians to extream inconve- 
niences by a perpetual War, but the Gods alſo 
laid waſte their Country; for both Famine and 
Peſtilence lay heavy upon 'em, and even their 
Rivers were dry'd up. Burt being told by the 
Oracle, that if they appeas'd and reconcil'd Minos, 


the Anger of the 


(1) This Philochorus was an A. 
theni an, and liv'd at the ſame 
time with Prolemy Philopater, a- 
bout 200 Years before the Birth 
of our Saviour. He was the Au- 
thor of ſeveral valuable Works, 
which are loſt, ſuch as the Hiſto- 
ry of the Athenians, or of Attica, 
in 17 Books, A Catalogue of. the 
Archons. A Book of Sacrifices. 


ods would ceaſe, and they 


Books of the Olympiads, and 17 
of the Battles of the Athenians. 

_ (2) genus had caus'd him to be 
murder'd, becauſe be was in the 
Intereſt of the Pallantida, and 
had promis'd to aſſiſt them. O- 
thers ſay he was ſlain by the Bull 
of Marathon, and that Minos un- 
juſtly accuſed the Athenians' as 
the Authors of his Death. 

| 0 


The Origire of Salamine. Two. 


ſhould 


The LIF E ef | 
ſhould enjoy Reſt from the Miſeries they labour'd 
under; they ſent Ambaſſadors, and with much 
Supplication were at laſt reconcil'd; having en- 
rer'd into an Agreement to ſend to Crete (1) every 
ninth Year a Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as 
many Virgins, as the Writers generally agree. 

Now the moſt tragical Story that goes about 
concerning this matter, ſays, that the Minotaure 
deſtroy d them in the Labyrinth, or that they 
wander'd about in it, and finding no poſſible means 
of getting out, miſerably ended their Lives there; 
(2) and that this Minotaure was (as Euripides has it) 


A mingled Form, where two ſtrange Shapes combiu d 3 
And different Natures, Bull and Man, were join d. 


But Philochorus writes, that the Cretans will by no 
means allow the truth of This, but ſay, that the 
Labyrinth was only an ordinary Priſon, having no 
other Ill in it, than that it ſecur'd the Priſoners from 
eſcaping; and that Minos, having inſtituted 
Games in Honour of Androgeus, gave as a Reward 


(1) This Paſſage has been very Tribute without exbauſting the 
much miſunderſtood by the In- | City. Z 
terpreters. particularly Amiot, who} (2) It had been a Cyſtom with 
has tranſlated it, Upon Condition | Minos to ſacrifice to Neptune once 
that for Nine Years together they | every Lear the moſt beautiful 
„ be obliged to ſend —— Bull that cou d be found. One 
into Crete, &c. qu evvia trov day he met with one ſo extreamiy 
does not ſignify for the ſpace of | handſome that he was charm'd 
Nine Tears, but from Nine Years to | with it, and inſtead of ſacrificing 
Nine Years. Every Ninth Year, Of | it offer d up Another in its ſtead. 
This we have frequent Examples, | Neptune being provoked hereat 
Some even in Plutarch himſelf. made Paſiphae in love with this 
How cou'd the Athenians corſent| Bull, and Dadalus ſo far proſti- 
ro ſuch a Tribute, which being | tuted his Art as to make it inſtru- 
paid Nine Years together muſt | mental in gratifying ſo horrible: 
have carry'd off all their Youth ?| paſſion, the Fruit: of which W 
whereas an Interval of Nine Years | a Monſter call'd Minotaurus, partly 
wou'd give them a breathing |a Man, and partly a Bull. This is 
ſpace, and ſuffer them to pay the | what we find in the Fable. 


- t0 
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to the Victors thoſe Youths that till that time had 
been Priſoners in the Labyrinth: and that the 
firſt that overcame in thoſe Games, was (1) one of 
the greateſt Power and Command among em 
nam d Taurus, a Man of no merciful or ſweet Dif- 
poſition, but that carry'd himſelf towards thoſe 
Athenian Children, that were made his Prize, in a 
moſt proud and inſolent manner. (2) Andeven 4- 
riſtotle himſelf, in the Account that he gives of the 
Government of the Bottieans, is manifeſtly of O- 

inion, that theſe Youths were not ſlain by Minos, 
Far that they ſpent the remainder of their days in 
Slavery at Crete; and that the Cretans, to acquit 
themſelyes of an ancient Vow which they had 
made, were us'd to ſend an Offering of the firſt 
Fruits of their Men to Delphi, and that ſome 
Deſcendants of theſe Athenian Slaves were mingled 
with 'em and ſent amongſt em; (3) and that not 


(1) This is more probable than | provided him with a Sword for 
the manner wherein Palephatus| that purpoſe. | 
explains the Fable. He faith that 3 the Works of 4 
this ſame Taurus was one of Mi- | riſtotle which are loſt there is 
vos his Courtiers, that Paſiphae | One, wherein he gives a Deſcrip- 
fell in love with him, and that | tion of 158 Communities, which 
Minos having diſcover'd the In- is the Book here quoted by Pla- 
treague ſent the preſumptuous | zarch. 

Lover to be a Servant to his] (3) It is certain that ſeyeral 
Shepherds that fed their Flocks | Colonies have been ſent out of 
upon the Mountains. That the | Crete into Italy. Strabo mentions 
young Galant rebell'd, and became | the Inhabitants of Brun 

ſo formidable that tho Minos did | and the Salentines as ſuch: It ap- 
all he cou d to have him ſeiz d he] pears moreover from a paſſage in 
cou'd not gain his ends, but loſt | the ame Author, that the Cretan 
All heſent againſt him, infomuch | who paſſed into Italy did it under 
that he thought it adviſable to | the Conduct of Theſeus, and that 
make uſe of Him, topuniſh ſuch | they were join'd by another Body 
of his offending Subjects, or of | of their Countrymen, who had 
bis Enemies as fell into his Hands, | been tranſported out of Crere into 
and of whom he was deſirous to | Sicily on Board of Ships belongi 
get rid; and that having taken | to Minos; and that the firſt B 
Theſeus in a Combat he ſent him | diſagreeing with the laſt Comers 
to Taurus, who was kill'd by | they remoy'd into that Part of 
Thyſeus, Ariadne having privately | Thrace which is call'd Boris. 


being 


N 


being 
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able to get their Living there, they remoy'd_ 


from thence, firſt into Itah, and inhabited the 
Country about Apulia; from thence again, that th 

remov'd to Thrace, and were nam'd Bottieans (1); 
arid that This is the reaſon Why in a certain Sa- 


crifice, the Bottiean Girls 
thus, 70 Athens let us go. An 


ſing a Hymn, beginnin 
7 from This Nappesk 


how dangerous it is to incur the Hatred of a City 
that is Miſtreſs of Eloquence and the Seat of the Mu- 
ſes. For. Minos was always ill ſpoken of, and repreſented 
ever as a very ill man upon the Athenian Stages; 
(2) neither did Hæſod at all help him when he 
calls him The moſt Royal Minos, nor Homer when 
he ſtiles him (3) The Companion of Fupiter. But 


(i) A great many of the Bot- 
tieans always retain d a tender 
Remembrance of Athens, by rea- 
ſon of their Deſcent from thence ; 
and I am of Opinion that upon 
This is founded that Paſſage in 
Thucydides, who reports that 
when the Athenians carry'd their 
Arms into Bottiea, and beſieged 
Spartole, they had not undertaken 
that Si t from the Hope: 
they had conceiy'd of the Town's 
ſurrendring to them by reaſon of 
a Party among the Inhabitants 
who were on their fide; but the 
contrary Party prevail'd, and re- 
ceiv d Succours from Olmthus. 
(2) Here Plutarch falls into a 


| Miſtake, as have likewiſe ſeveral 


other Authors, both before and 
after bim. There were Two of 
the Name of Minos, and they 
Both reign'd in Crete. One was 
the Son of 3 and Europa; 
and the Other his Grandſon, and 
the Son of Lycaſtes. The Firſt was 
a Prince renowyn d for his Juſtice, 
and for that Reaſon the Poets 
made him a Judge in the inferna] 
Regions. The Other was a Ty. 


Heſiod have faid of the Firſt, Plus 
tarch has aſcrib'd to the Sceond, 
as if there had been only Him of 
that Name. Plato has been guilty 
of the ſame Blunder-twice, in his 
Dialogue called Minos; but Pla- 
tarch is more to be blamed, in that 
he cou'd not but have heard ſome- 
thing that might have led him 
to make a Diſtinction between 
theſe two Princes, as from 
| what follows, and which might 
have ſerv'd to convince him of 
the Truth, if ſo he had been 
5 
uſtly diſtinguiſt em in 

bis Gzrh Book. 1 5 
(3) The Paſſage to which 
Plutarch refers in this Place is in 
the 19th Book of the Ogyſy. 
Aids wiydau captdng, that it 
in effect, One who eonverſes with 
Fupiter, which Plato thinks the 
higheſt Commendation that can 
be given to a Mortal, It is not 


unlikely but this Fiction of the 
Poets is grounded upon a Text 
of Scripture, where it is ſaid of 
Moſes, And the Lord ſpake unt 
Moſes Face to Face, as a Mm 


ant. That which Homer and 


ſpeakerh to his Friend. Exod. 3. * 
the 
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the ( 1) Tragedians prevailing, ſpread a very ill Cha- 


rater of him from the Stage, as of a cruel and in- 
human Prince; though. it be ſaid that really Minos 
was a very good > and Lawgiver, and that (2) 


Rhadamanthus was a 


udge under him, inforcing an 


Obſervance of the Statutes that He ordain'd. 
Now when the time of the third Tribute was 
come, and that the Fathers who had any young 
men for their Sons, were 2 to produce them 
y 


in order to take their Chance 


Lot; there aroſe 


freſh diſcontents and accuſations againſt Ægeus a- 


mong the People, who were full of 


rief and in. 


dignation, that He, who was the cauſe of all their 
miſeries, was the oaly Perſon exempt from the 
Puniſhment z bur ſertling his Kingdom upon a 
Baſtard and a ForeignSon, took no notice of Them 


from the Minos of Plato, whlnre 
Socrates replys to Him, who hid 
ask d him how it came about tha 
a King, who bad been fo highly 
prais d by Homer and Heſzod, 


barbarous, and cruel Diſpoſition 
Believe Me, faith He, whoever. 
covets a good Reputation, and de- 
ſores to ſecure it, ought above all 
Things to keep well with the Poets, 
whoſe Teſtimony is of great Weight, 
whether it tends to Praiſe or Diſ- 
praiſe; and in This Minos was 
wanting, for he can never be too 
much condemn d. for the Hoſtilities 
be committed againſt this City 
(Athens) the Seat of all forts of E- 
rudition, and where Tragedy in 
particulay reigns in full Luſtre, as 
n its native Soil, 
ts firſt Being, and was not the In- 
vention either of Phrynichus or 
Theſpis. For Tragedy is a Poem 
full of Amuſemems, and naturally 
adapted to entertain, and divert 


Vol. I. 


ſhou'd be reputed a Perſon of a 


here it had 


(1) Plutarch has taken mis 


| 


the People, and there it i; that we 


find him continually pelted at by 
the Poets in 775 Revenge for t 

cruel Tribute he impos'd 2 us. 
This is the Rock on which h — 
the Hatred of the Athenians, 
which prov'd the ſource of all the 


i Reports that have been ſpread 


if him ſo injurions to his | 
the) he was in truth an extraordi= 
mary good Man, a moſt upright 
Prince and excellent Legiſlator. 
(2) This is likewiſe taken from 
the ſame Dialogue, wherein So- 
crates, after having obſeryd that 
Homer in his Odyſſey makes men- 
tion only of Minos, to whom be 
gives a Scepter of Gold, adds that 


good Man, and bad been the 
Diſciple of Minos, who did not 
indeed infru@ him in a Science 
proper for a King, taughe 
r 0 obey his Orders in: 
adminiſtring Juſtice to the Sub- 


| 


jects and putting his Laws in 


Execution. | 
G whoul 
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Rhalamanthus alſo was a verx 
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whom he left deſtitute and without Children. 
Theſe things very ſenſibly affected Theſeus, who 
thinking it but juſt not to avoid but rather par- 
take of the ſufferings of his Fellow- Citizens, of- 
fer'd himſelf for One without any Lot. All the reſt 
admired him for the greatneſs of his Spirit, and 
were greatly taken with him for his care of the 
Publick : and Ægeus, after all his Prayer and In- 
treaty, finding him inflexible and not to be per- 
ſuaded, proceeded to the chuſing of the reſt by 
Lot. But (1) Hellanicas writes, that the Athe- 
nians did not ſend the young Men and Virgins as 
they were choſen by Lot, but that (2) Minos him- 
ſelf coming thither made his own choice, and that 
he pitch'd upon Theſeus befare all others, upon 
conditions agreed to between m, that the (3) Azhe- 
nians ſhou'd furniſh em witli a Ship, and that the 
young Men who were to ſai! with him ſhon'd car- 
ry no Weapon of War; but that if the Minotaur: 
was deſtroy'd, this Tribute ſhou'd ceaſe. 
There appearing no hopes of Safety or Return, 
at the two former Payments of this Tribute, 
They ſent forth the Ship with a black Sail, as 
to unayoidable deſtrution : but now Theſeus en- 


(1) There were two Hiſtoriars | very ſeventh Year at 'the Head 
of a powerful Army to exact the 


Mitylene, and the Other of Miletus. 
The Firſt was much more ancient 
than the Second, for he liv'd le- 
fore Herodotus, He was the 4u- 
thor of ſeveral Works which are 
all loſt, The Hiſtory of Africa 
was One of them, of which Th«- 
des bas given us the following 
ater; That it was written in 

a very cloſe conciſe flyle, but was by 
no degrees exact as to Ch wy 
(2) Diodorus agrees with Hel- 


Tribute. 

(3) The Athenians in Reſpect 
to their King, and for the Credit 
of the State, were to furniſh the 
Ship on which Theſus with the 
reſt of the Tribute were to em- 
bark, to the End the Voyage 
might *ppear voluntary, without 
the Air of Compulſion or Slavery. 
It was thought neceſſary to give 


| this Explication of the Condition, 


becauſe it has been generally miſ- 


danicus in this particulay. He faith 
that Minas march d ts Athens e- 
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underſtood. 


couraging 
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couraging his Father, and ſpeaking greatly of him- 


ſelf, as confident that he ſhould kill the Minotaure, 
genus gave the Pilot another Sail which was White, 


commanding him as he return'd, if Theſeus eſcap'd, 
to make uſe of That; but if not, to ſail with the 
Black one, and give it as a ſign of his Misfortune 


and Sorrow. But Simonides ſays, that the Sail 
which Ægeus deliver'd to the Pilot, was not White, 


but Purple dy'd in Grain, with the (1) Flower of a 


certain Tree, and that This was to be a ſign of 
their Eſcape. Amarſyadas Phereclus, as Simonides 
writes, was Pilot of the Ship. But Philochorus 
ſays, that Theſeus had a Pilot (2) ſent him by Scirus, 


from Salamis, nam'd Nauſitheus, and another Sai- 


lor * to manage the Head, nam'd Pheax; becauſe zuC:pric 


as yet the Athenians (3) had not applyed themſelves to 7! #80 


Navigation; and that Scirus did This, becauſe o 


(1) Plutarch makes uſe in this | 


place of Simonides bis own Words, 
who calls & yhos pi the Flow- 
er of the Holm Oak, what the 
Ancients call d -piys xaprov, 
Coccum Ilicis, the Fruit, the Berry 
of the Oak, which was of the Co- 
lour of Scarlet, and conſequently 


much uſed by the Dyers. It is 


ſaid that this Coccum Ilicis is full 
of little Worms, the blood of 
which prodyces that beautiful 
Colour, which from thence is 
called Vermilion, a Vermiculis. 
Coccum Ilicis celerrimè in Vermi- 
culum ſe mutans. Plin. xxiv. iv. 
(2) Scirus, who was an Athe- 
nian, could not provide Theſeus 
with a Pilot from Athens, becauſe 
the Athenians, as Plutarch tells us 
in the following Lines, had, not 
as yet apply'd themſelves to ma- 
ritime Affairs, and conſequently 


kad no Pilots amongſt them; for 


this reaſon he had One ſent him 
from the Iſle of Salamis, where 
they had them very expert. | 
(z) We are told the firſt Ship 


they put to Sea was the Argo: 


but that cannot be, according to 


the Teſtimony of Eumelus, a Po- 


et as ancient as Homer, who faith 
that Zetes was of Corinth, and 


that he ſail'd. from thence to Col- - 


chos with his Daughter Medea. 


Bur be That as it will; whether _ 


ZEetes his Ship, or That of the Argo · 
nauts was the firſt Sailor, is not᷑ 
very material as to the Time, for 


Theſeus accompanied Fe in his 
om w hence 


Expedition to Colchos, 
be brought Medea back into Greece. 


| That which is moſt certain is, 


that the Athenians did not for 2 


long time apply themſelves to 
Thucydides tells us ex- 


Shipping. 


preſsly in his firſt Book that they 


1 not begin to make any Figure 


ne Leo 
of 


2 co - 
— 
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Tree bound about with white Wool. | 


of the young Men, Meneſthes, was his Daughter's 
Son; and This the Monuments of Nauſitheus and 
Pheax, built by Theſeus in Phalerum, near the 
Temple of Sciron, witnels. He adds alſo, that the 
Feaſt nam'd Cyberne/ia (or Feaſt of Pilots) was in- 
ſtiruted in their Honour. 'The Lot being caſt, and 
Theſeus taking with him out of the Prytanæum Thoſe 
upon whom it fell, went to the Delphinian Tem- 
ple, and made an Offering to Apollo for their ſafe 
return, which was a Bough of a conſecrated Olive- 


- 


Having thus perform'd his Devotion, he we 


to Sea, the ſixth day of the Month Munichion, (i. e. 
March;) on which Day, even till this time, the A. 
thenians {end their Virgins to the fame Temple to 
make Supplication to the Gods. 


It is farther re- 


rted that he was commanded by the Oracle at 


ame of * Epitragia. 


Delphi ro make Yenus his Guide, and to invoke 
Her as the Companion and Conductreſs of his Voy- 
age, to whom as he was ſacrificing a She-Goat by 
the Sea-fide, it was ſuddenly Ro into an He- 
| goats and for this Cauſe that 
1 Ted yd, 


oddeſs had the 


When he arriv'd at Crete, as moſt of the ancient 
Hiſtorians as well as Poets write, having a Clew 
of Thread given him by Ariadne, who had fall 'n in 
love with him, and being inſtructed by her in the 


at Sea till ten or twelve Years af- 
ter the Battle of Marathon. How- 
ever Homer faith that they ſent 
fifty Veſſels to the Siege of Troy; 
but they were Tranſport Ships, 
or open Boats, and not Men of 
War. And even That was no 
_ matter if we 1 that 

aving not n tos them- 
ſelves to Sis till under The- 
ſeus, they ſhould be able in the 
Space of thirty or forty Years to 
ſend ſo confiderable a ſupply to 

— 


| 


| 


Agamemnon. But That which is 
moſt ſurprizing, is, that they 
ſhould be ſo long before they 
made any farther Progreſs, for it 
was the Space of well nigh 700 
Years between the Siege of T9, 
and the Battle of Marathon, and 
that ſo ſoon after that Battle they 
ſhould get the Reputation of being 
the moſt expert Seamen in the 
World; for it became a common 
Proverb in Greece, The Athenians 


or the Sea, 
5 | uſe 
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uſe of it, which was to conduct him through all 
the Windings of the Labyrinth, he eſcap'd out of 
it, and flew the Minotaure, and fail'd back, taking 
along with him Ariadne, and the young Atbenian 
Captives. Pherecydes (1) adds, that he bor'd Holes 
in the Keels of the Cretan Ships, to hinder their 
purſuit. And Demon (2) writes, that Taurus the 
Chief Captain of Minos was lain in a Naval Com- 
bat by Theſeus in the Mouth of the Haven, imme- 
diately before he ſet fail for Athens. But Philocho- 
rus gives us the Story thus, That at the exhibi- 
ting the Games which Minos, had caus'd to be an- 
nually celebrated in honour of his Son, Taurus, 
who they thought would certainly bear away the 
Prize from All, as he had done before, labour'd un- 
der the Envy of all Crete. For his Power grew 

ievous and inſupportable by reaſon of the Inſo- 
ence of his Manners ; and beſides, he had been accusꝰ'd 
of too near a Familiarity with Pafiphae the Queen: 
which was the reaſon that when Theſeus deſir'd the 
Combat, Minos ſo eaſily comply'd. And as it was a 
Cuftom in Crete that the Ladies alſo ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the ſight of theſe Games, Ariadne, be- 
ing preſent, was ſtrangely ſurpriz'd at the manly 
Beauty of Theſeus, and ſtruck with admiration at 
the vigour and addreſs which he ſhew'd in the 
Combat, overeaxging all that encountred with 
him. Minos too being extreamly pleas'd, eſpe- 


(1) There were Two of that He was not ſo ancient as the firſt, 
Name: One of the Iſle of Syros, but was before Herodotus, who 
2 great Philoſopher and Divine, was not above eight Years old 
the Maſter of Pythagoras and Tha-| when this Pherecydes flouriſh'd, 
les, He was tke firſt among them | 476 or 477 Years before Chriſt; 
that aſſerted the Immortality of | (2) He was a Native of Cyrene. 
the Soul, and found out the Cauſe | Diogenes Laertius ſaith that he 
of the Eclipſes. He fAlouriſh'd in | wrote a Treatiſe concerning the 
the Days of Tullus Hoſtilius, 550 | Philoſophers. Atheneus likewiſe © 
Years before the Birth of our Sa- ¶ attributes to him another Treatiſe 
viour, The Other was an Hiſto- | concerning Byzantium... It is not 
nan, born in the Iſle of Leria. known in what tim: he lived. 
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cially ſince Taurus was vanquiſh'd and diſgraced, 
voluntarily gave up the young Captives to The- 
ſeus, and remitted the Tribute to the Athenians. 


Bur (1) Clidemus gives an account of theſe things 
peculiar to himſelf, very prolix, and beginning a 
great way off: That it was a Decree conſented 
to by all Greece, (2) that no Veſſel from any 
5 containing above five Perſons, ſhould 
De permitted to fail, 7aſon only excepted, who 
was made Captain of the great Ship Argo, to 
fail about and ſcour the Sea of Pirates. Bur (3) 
Daedalus, having eſcap'd from Crete, and flying by 
Sea to Athens, and Minos, contrary to this Decree, 
paſiving him with his great Ships, was forc'd 
y a Storm upon Sicily, and there ended his Life. 
After his deceaſe, Deucalion his Son, deſiring a 
quarrel with the Athenians, ſent to them, com- 
manding that they ſhould deliver up Dædalus to 
him; threatning, upon their refuſal, to put to 
Death all the young Athenians whom his Father 
Minos had received as Hoſtages from the City. 
To this angry Meſſage Theſeus return'd a very 
gentle and mild Anſwer, excuſing himſelf, that 
he could not deliver up Daedalus, who was ſo 
nearly related to him, being his Couſin-German; 


| (1) The Ancients quote him as 
the Author of the Hiſtory of At- 

tica, and of the unexpected Re- 

turn of Thoſe who had been long 
abſent from their Country. Meur 

ſius is of Opinion that This is not 
the Clidemus meant here by Plu- 

tarch, but Clitodemus the Firft of 
any that wrote of Attica. 

(2) There does not appear a- 
mong all the Remains of Antiqui- 
ty the leaſt Foundation for what 
is aſſerted here by Clidemus. Per 


- 4 x 5 a 
fign'd for Colchos might the ſoon- 
er have her Complement. 

(3) He fled firſt inte Sicih, 
where Cocalus was King. Mino. 
purſued him with a great Fleet, 
and landing upon the, [{land, ſent 
to demand the Fugitive. 

King promis'd to ſurrender him, 
and invited Minos to his Court, 
where he caus'd him to be ſtifled 
in a Bath, and reſtoring the Corps 
to his Officers, pretended that he 
fell unfortunately info a Caldron of 


haps this was a ſort of Embargo laid 
in Greece, to the end the Ship de- 


hot Water, which was the Cauſe 
| of his Death. Diodor. 
| for 


bi 
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for his Mother was Merope, the Daughter of E- 


rectbeus. In the mean while he was very buſy 


in preparing a Navy, part of it at home near 
the Village of the Thymerade, being a place of no 
reſort, and far from any common Roads; the o- 
ther part under his Grandfather Pittheus's Dire- 
ction at Trezene, that ſo his Deſign might be car- 
ried on with the greateſt Secrecy. Aſſoon as e- 


ver his Fleet was in readineſs he ſet Sail, taking 


with him: Dedalus and the other Fugitives. from 
Crete for his Guides; and none of the Cretans 


having any knowledge of his coming, bur ima- 


gining, when they ſaw his Fleet, that they were 


Friends, and Veſſels of their own, he ſoon made 


himſelf Maſter of the Haven; and immediately 
making a deſcent farther into the Iſland, he ar- 
riv'd at Gnoſſus (the City of the King's Reſidence) 
before any notice of his coming could be receiv d; and 
joining Batile before the Gates of the Labyrinth he put 
Deucalion and all his Guards to the Sword. The 
Government by this means falling to Ariadne, he 
made a League with her, and receiv'd the Cap- 
tives of her, and -ratify'd a perpetual Friendſhip 
between the Arbenians and the Cretans, whom 
he engag'd under an Oath never again to make 
War with Athens. "3 

There are yet many other Reports about theſe 
things, and as Many concerning Ariadne, but None 
of any Certainty or Truth. For Some relate, 
that ſhe hang'd her ſelf, being deſerted by The- 
ſeus. Others, that ſhe was carried away by his 
Sailors to the Iſle of Naxos, and marry'd to O- 
narus, one of the Prieſts of Bacchus; and that 
— left her, becauſe he fell in love with An- 
other: . gre 
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0 For Egle | Love had pier cd his manly Breaſt. 


For this Verſe, as Hereas the Megarian witneſſeth, 
| was formerly in the Poet Hefiod's Works, but 
put out by Piſillratus, in like manner as he 
added This other in Homer's Deſcription of the 
State of the Dead, to gratify the Aibenian, 


Oncia, Tiapitcov Ts Oehν agidtinera . 
＋ heſeus, Perithous, both Sons of Gods. 


Others report, that Ariadne had two Sons by 
Theſeus, Oenopion and Staphylus ; and among Theſe 
is the Poet Jon, of Chios, who writes thus of his 
own native City, | 5 


Thy rore Onotidns txlioey Otpo r. 
Built by Oenopion be great Theſeus' Son. 


And yet whatever in this Account has the more 
general Warrant of Hiſtory, and whatever the Po- 
ets have, as it were, put into every body's Mouth, 
is diverſifyed by Pæon the Amuthufian, who, has ſet 
forth a different Relation of it, which has ſomerhing 
very peculiar in it. For he writes, that Theſeus 
being driven by a Storm upon the Ifle of Cypros, 
and having aboard with him Ariadne, big with 
Child, and extreamly diſcompos'd with the rol- 
ling of the Sea, ſet her on Shore, and left her 


there alone in that weak Condition, to return to 


and help the Ship; where, on a ſudden, by a vio- 
lent Wind, he was again forc'd out to Sea. 'That 
the Women of the Ifland receiv'd Ariadne very 
kindly, and adminiſter'd all manner of Comfort to 
her, when ſhe was extreamly afflicted and almoſt 


dead 
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dead with Grief for being left behind. That they 
counterfeited kind Letters, and deliver d them to 
her, as ſent from Theſeus; and, when ſhe fell in 
Labour, were very diligent in performing to her 
all the Offices that belong to Women : Bur 
ſhe dy'd in Child-bed before ſhe could be deliver'd, 
and was by them honourably interr'd. That ſoon 
after Theſeus return'd, and was greatly afflicted. for 
her loſs, and at his departure left a conſiderable 
Sum of Money among thoſe of the Iſland, or- 
dering them to, ſacrifice and pay' Divine Honour 
to Ariadne 5 and caus'd two little Statues to be 
made and dedicated to her, one of Silver and the 
other of Braſs. Moreover, that on the ſecond 
day of the Month Gorpieus, (i.e. September) they 
have This among other Ceremonies, a Youth lies 
in Bed, and with his voice and geſture counter- 
feits all the pains of a Woman in Travail; and 
that the Amathuſians tall. the Grove in which 
they ſhew her Tomb, the Grove of Venus A. 
VS. 5 | | BeOS 
Different yet from this Account ſome of the 
Naxians write, that there were two Minos's and 
two Ariadne's; one of whom, they ſay, was mar- 
ried to Bacchus in the Iſle of Naxos, and bore a 
Son nam'd Staphylus. But that the other, of a 
later Age, was raviſhed by Theſeus, and bein 
afterwards deſerted by him, retir'd to Naxos, wit 
her Nurſe Corcyna, whoſe Grave they yet ſhew. 
That this, Ariadne alſo dy'd there, and was wor- 
ſhip'd by the Iſlanders, but in a different manner 
from the former : for Her day is celebrated with 
Feaſts and Reyels, (1) and an univerſal Joy = 


4 


p 
0 
: 
4 


(1) This paſſage is remarkable. more honourable than Thoſe ob- 
The Feaſts which were celebrated | ſery'd in Memory of the Other, 


in Honour of the firſt Ariadne, who had been fto by Theſeus. 


Her whom Bacchus marry d, were] In the Former was g to — 
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all the Sacrifices perform'd to the latter, are ming- 


led with Sorrow and Mourning. 

Now Theſeus, in his return from Crete, put in 
at (1) Delos, and having ſacrificed to the God of 
the Ifland, and dedicated to the Temple the I- 
* Venus (2) which Ariadne had given him, 
he danc'd with the young Athenians a Dance, that, 
in memory of him, is ſtill preſerv'd among the 
Inhabitants of Delos, which in a certain order had 
rurnings and returnings, that imitated the intri- 
cate windings of the Labyrinth. And this Dance, 


geen bur Joy and Gladneſs, in the | was termed Thevris, a Vilit to the 
Latter the Marks of Grief. The God; the Deputies Theoroi, and 
firſt denoted that the Heroine was | the Veſſel Theoris. Aſſoon as the 
not dead, but become a Divinity; | High Prieſt had crown'd the Veſ- 
the other ſignityed quite contrary. | ſel in Order for her Departure, 
It was in this View that Alexan- | the City was, purifyed, and no 
der was enrag'd at Agathocles, and Criminal was put to Death til 
oF — __ the Lions for | her Return, 5 
avirig wept as ſled by the | (2) This Image, or Status, was 
Tomb of Hephaſtion! a if - had | of Wood carv'd by Daedalus, who 
thought that Favourite dead indeed, | made a Preſent of it to Ariadve. 
if Perdiccas had not faved his Life, | After her Death Theſes conſecrt- 
by affirming that the new Deity | ted it to Apollo, fearing, in caſe 
had appear'd to Him, and that| he took it with bim, it would 
Agathocles did not in the leaft | continually repreſent to him the 
doubt of his Divinity, but that | Memory of that Princeſs, and 
in the Infirmity of humane Na- | renew his Sorrow. Paaſania. 
ture, he could not forbear ſhed- tells us, that this Statpie woas to 
ding a Tear when that Object | be ſeen at Delos even in His Days; 
preſented his Friend to his Me- | that it was very ſmall; that length 
m—_— flof time had worn out its right 
(tt) Tbeſent, before he left 4. Hand, and that it ended in aSqure 
thens, had made a Vow, that the | below. It is to be obſerved, that 
Athenians ſhould annually ſend before Daedalus none of the Sta- 
Deputies to Delos aboard the ſame | tues had Feet to them; He was 
Veſſel} whereon he was ready to | the firſt that gave them that Fi- 
embark, having firſt crown'd it| niſhing ; for which Reaſon it ws 
with ſome Boughs of the confſe-| faid that his Statues were alive, 
crated Olive; which Deputies and walked. But this Commen- 
were to perform .a Sacrifice to] dation was due only to his laſt 
as they did, in a religious] Works, his firſt Performances 
ſervance of the Vow, for ma- | were in the antique Style. 
ny years after. This Deputation | 
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the Pilot, remembred to ha 
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as Dicearehus writes, is call'd | among the Delians 
the Crane (1). This he danc'd round the Cerato- 


nian Altar, ſo call'd from its being compacted 
together, and adorn d only with Horns taken from 
the left fide of the Head. They ſay alſo, that he 
inſtituted Games in Delos, where he was the Firſt 
that began the Cuſtom of giving a Palm to the 


Victors. 


When they were come near the Coaſt of Attica, 
ſo great was the Joy for the happy ſucceſs of 
their Voyage, that neither Theſeus himſelf, nor 
| out the Sail which 
ſhould have been the token of their ſafety to - 
geus; Who, knowing nothing of their Succeſs, for 
grief threw himſelf headlong from a Rock, and 
periſh'd in the Sea. But Theſeus being arriv'd at 


the Port of Phaleron, paid there the Sacrifices 


which he had vow'd to the Gods at his ſetting 
out to Sea, and ſent a Herald. to the City to 
carry news of his ſafe return. At his entrance in- 
to the City the Herald found the People for the 
moſt part full of grief for the loſs of their King; 
Others, as may be well believ'd, as full of joy for 
the Meſſage that he brought, and . wholly bent 
to make much of him, and crown him, (2) with 
Garlands for ſo acceptable News; which he in- 
deed accepted of, but inſtead of wearing them 


. juſt as in 2 


(i) Callimachus, in bis Hymn in the Labyrinth, 
Flight of Cranes there is One always 


for Delos, makes mention of this 


Dance without naming it. He 
ſaith it was a round Dance; and 
that The ſeus, at the firſt Inſtitution 
of it, lead the Brawl himſelf. I am 
of Opinion it was call'd the Crane, 
from its Figure ; becauſe He that 
led it was at the Head, folding 
and unfolding the Circle in Imita- 


tion of the Turns and Windings 


at the Head to conduct the Reſt, 
who follow in a Ring, or Circle. 

(2) This Cuſtom was brought 
from Delphi. They who went 
thither to conſult the Oracle, and 
receiv d a favourable Anſwer, re- 
turn'd home with a Crown of 
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on his Head he hung them upon his (1) Herald's 


Staff: and thus returning 
Theſeus had finiſh'd his Libation to rhe Gods, he 
ſtay'd without, for fear of diſturbing the Holy 
Rites; but aſſoon as the Libation was ended, he 
entered, and related the whole Story of the King's 
Death : upon the hearing of which, with great 
Lamentations, and a confuſed tumult of grief, 
they ran with all haſte to the City. And from 
Hence they fay it comes that to this day, in the 
Oſchopboria, or Feaft of Boughs, the Herald is not 
crown'd, but his Staff, and that the People then 
preſent ſtill break out at the Sacrifice into this ſhour, 
Dentü, is, is, (eleleu, iou, iow) of which confus'd 
ſounds the (2) firſt was wont to be uſed by Men 
in haſte, or at a Triumph, the other is proper to 
thoſe that are in rent Corfternation or 'Trouble. 
Theſeus, after Funeral of his Father, paid his 
Vows to Apollo the ſeventh day of Pyanepſion, (i.e: 
October; ) for on that day the Youth that return'd 
with him fafe from Crete, made their entry into 
the City. "They fay alſo, that the Cuſtom of boil- 
ing Pulſe at this Feaſt is deriv'd from hence, be- 
cauſe the young men that had eſcap'd, put all that 
was left of their Proviſion together, and hoiling 
it in one common Pot feaſted themſelves with it, 
and with great rejoicing did eat all together. Hence 
alſo they in Proceſſion an Olive-branch bound 
about with Wool (ſuch as they then made uſe of 
in their Supplications) which they call Eirgfione, 


to the Sea-ſide before 


8 and Delica- 
2 the Herald's Behaviour on 

is Occaſion, is not to be 
wonder d at. The Heralds in 
thoſe times were Men of the 
firſt Rank, and their Office had 
nothing in it but what was Great, 
and Noble. 


| (2) The firſt denotes the Pre- 
cipitation with which Theſens 
march'd towards Athens, in a Rev 
dineſs to force his way if he was 
refus'd Entrance; the other repre- 
ſents the Trouble and' Grief with 


which he was ſeiz'd at the News 
of his-Father's Death. | 


crown'd 
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crown'd with all ſorts of Fruits, to Ggnify that 


Scarcity and Barrenneſs was ceas'dz ſinging in their 


Proceſſion this Song, 


Eipeciabyn obxa Spe x, wiovas apruc = 
Kat wie & XoTUNy xal ina! avannoadk 
Kai xu)un” $VCwpoy os ay eb An. 


Eireſione Figs produce, 


And wholeſom Bread and cheerfu 


doit, 


And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet toil; 
But above all Wine's noble juice: 
Then Cares thou in the Cup ſhalt ſteep, 
And full of joy receive ſoft Sleep. 


Altho' ſome are of Opinion, that this Ceremony 
is retain'd in memory of the (1) Heraclidæ, who 
were thus entertain'd by the Athenians. Bur moſt 
are of the opinion which we have above deliver d. 


The Ship 


wherein Theſeus and the Youth of 


Athens ſet our and returned ſafe, had thirty Oars, 


and was preſerved by 


the Atbeniaus, down even 


to(2) the time of Demetrius Phalareus; for they took. 


(1) The Deſcendants of Hercu- 
les having been driven out of Pe- 
loponneſus, and all Greece, went 
in the Condition of Suppliants to 
beg the Relief of the Achenians, 
who receiv'd them into their 
Protection. This Subject is trea- 
ted of by Euripides in his Hera- 
clide. So that the Verſes here 
mention'd by Plutarch may be ve- 
ry eaſily apply'd to Them. For 
it might ſignify that the Branches 
of Suppliants which they bore in 
their Hands, and with which they 
were crown'd, prov'd to Them 


(2) That is, near 1000 Years; 
for Demetrius was | 
with Prolemy Phi , who 
clapt him in Priſon, where be 
died of the Bite of an Aſpic. Now 
that the Arhenians did continue to 
rg 1 

my was King, appears from a 
Paſſage in Callimachus, who liv'd 
in that Prince's Court. As for 
Demetrius Phalareus, he was a 
Man of great Note: He govern'd 
Athens for ten Years together, 
and had 260 Statues erected to 
his Honour in that City. He 


2 Source of Plenty, which they 
erjoy'd abundantly in bn, 


bad been Throphraſias's Diiciple, | 


away 
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away the old Planks as they decay'd, putting in 
new and ſtronger Timber in their place, inſomuch 
that this Ship became a ſtanding Example among 
the Philoſophers, whenever they diſputed about 
things that encreaſe, one ſide holding, That the 
Ship remain d the Same, and the other as fierce- 
ly contending, That it was not the Same. 


The Feaſt call'd O/cophoria, or Feaſt of Boughs, 


which to this day the A/henians celebrate, was 
then firſt inſtituted by Theſeus. For he took not 
with him the full number of Virgins, which by 
Lot were to have been carried away, but ſelected 
two Youths, with whom he had an intimate fa- 
miliarity, of fair and womaniſh Faces, but of a 
manly and forward Spirit; and having by fre- 
quent Baths, and by avoiding the heat and ſcorching 
of the Sun, with a conſtant uſe of all the Oint- 
ments, and Waſhes, and Dreſſes, that ſerve to the 
adorning of the Hair, or ſmoothing the Skin, or 
improving the Complexion, in a manner chang'd 
them from what they were before, and having 
hr 8 them further to counterfeit the very Voice, 

Carriage, and Gait of Virgins, ſo that there 
could — 2 the leaſt difference perceiv'd, he, un- 
diſcover'd by any, put them among the Athenian 
Maids deſign'd for Crete (1). At his return he and 
theſe two Youths led up a ſolemn Proceſſion, 
dreſſed in the ſame habit that is now worn by 
thoſe that carry the Branches. Which Branches 
they carry in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, for 
the ſake of their Story before related; or rather 
becauſe they happen'd to return in Autumn, the 
time of gathering ripe Fruits. The Women, 


(1) That is, inſtead of ſeven j yourg Men of approv'd Fidelity, 
he carried but five, the two| and Courage, in the Diſguiſe of 
Youths ſupplyiog the Place of | Virgins, might have been of fin- 
Thoſe that were wanting. Two | gular Service upon Occafion.. - 

6 


whom 
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vhom they call Deipnophoræ, ( or Supper - Carriers, 


are taken into theſe (1) Ceremonies, and aſſiſt at the 
Sacrifice, in remembrance and imitation of the 
Mothers of the young Men and Virgins upon 
whom the Lot fell; for thus buſily did they run 
about, bringing Banquets and Refreſhments to 
their Children: and becauſe the good Women 
then told their Sons and Daughters a great many 
fine Tales and Stories, to comfort and encourage 
them under. the danger they were going upon, it 
has till continu'd a Cuſtom, that at this Feaſt old 
Fables and Tales ſhould be the chief Diſcourſe. 
And for all theſe Particularities we are beholden 
to the Hiſtory of Demon. There was a Place con- 
ſecrated, and a Temple erected on it to Theſeus ; 
who obliged thoſe. Families out 'of which the 
Tribute of the Youth (in caſe it had continued) 
was to have been paid, inſtead thereof to pay a 
Tax to the Temple for Sacrifices ro him. And 
the Houſe of the Phytalidæ had the overſeeing of 
theſe Sacrifices, Theſeus doing them that Honour 
in recompence of their former Hoſpitality. 

Now after the death of his Father AÆgeus, fra- 
ming in his, mind a 7 and wonderful deſign, he 
gather'd together all the Inhabitants of Attica into 
one Town, and made them one People of one Ci- 


(1) This Ceremony was per- Cheeſe, Meal, and Oyl. They 
formed in the following 2 were follow d by a Chorus con- 


They made choice of a certain | duted by two young Men dreſ- 


Number of Youths of the moſt 
noble Families in each Tribe, 
whoſe Fathcrs and Mothers both 
were living. They bore Vine 
Branches in their Hands with 
Grapes upon them, and ran from 
the Temple of Bacchus ro That 
of Minerva Scirada, which was 
near the Phalerean Gate. He that 
arriv d there firft, drank off a Cup 


of Wine mingled with Honey, 


ſed in Women's Apparel, the Cho- 
rus ſinging 2 Song to the Praiſe 
of thoſe young Men. Certain 
Women with Baskets on their 
Heads attended them, and were 
choſen for that Office from among 
the moſt wealthy of the Ci i- 
zens. The whole Proceſſion was 
headed by a Herald bearing a Staff 
encircled with Boughs, ec. 
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ty, that were before diſpers'd, and very difficult 
to be aſſembled upon any Affair, tho? relating to 
= common _ of 1 All. Nays often 1 

ifferences and Quarre pened between 
as occaſionꝰd Bloodſhed _ War 5 
Perſuaſions he appeas'd, and going from People to 
People, and from Tribe to Tribe, propos d his de- 


75 of a common | 

of a more private and mean Condition readily em- 
bracing ſo good Advice, to Thoſe of greater Pow- 
er and Intereſt he promis'd a Commonwealth, 
wherein Monarchy being laid afide, the Power 
ſhould be in the People; and that, reſerving to 
himſelf only to be continu'd the Commander of 
their Arms, and the Preſerver of their Laws, there 
ſhould be an equal diſtribution of all things elſe 


between them : and by this means brought Them 


over to his Propoſal. The Reſt fearing his Power, 
which was already grown very formidable, and 


knowing his Courage and Reſolution, choſe n- 
ther to be 


ance. He then diſſolv'd all the diſtin& Courts of 


Juſtice, and Council-halls, and Corporations, and 


built one common Prytaneum and Council-hall, 
where it ſtands to this day; and out of the. old 
and the new City he made One, (1) which he-nam'd 
Athens, ordaining a common Feaſt and Sacrifice tobe 


% 


: Theſe by his 


agreement between them. Thoſe | 


uaded than forc'd into a Compli- - 


for ever obſery'd, which he call'd (2) Panathenes, 


(1) Plutarch's meaning with- 
hoe hr fn Age on ers 
the general Name 
of Athens the old Town, which 
was calld Ay, the City, and the 
New one which he had com 
ſed of a Collection of all the In- 
habicants drawn from the ſeveral 
22 and now incorporated. 
Long before this the Name of 4- 
thens had been given to the old 


(0! 


Tovyn, and Theſeus now madeitcom- 
mon both to the Old and the New. 
(2) Before Theſaus's time, they 
had a Feaſt at Athens call'd dthe- 
naa; but That being peculiir to the 
Inhabitants of Athens, Theſeus now 
enlarged it, and made it common 
to all the Inhabitants of Attica ia 
general; for which Reaſon it was 
called Panathenaa. There were 
| the greater, and the leſſer Pane 


thenea. 
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or the Sacrifice of all the United Athenians.) He 
inſtituted alſo another Sacrifice call'd (1) Meræcæa, T unſmi- 
which is {till celebrated on the 16th day of Heca- Braten. 
tombæon (i. e. une.) Then, as he had promis'd, he 

laid down his Regal Power, and ſettled a Common- 
wealth, entring upon this great Change, not with- 

out advice from the Gods. For having ſent to con- 
ſult the Oracle of Deiphi, concerning the Fortune 


| of his new Government and City, he receiy'd this 
; Anſwer :- 


io s Lt . 


Aiyeion Onoid, Thmrbyid © inyovs xen, 

Ile Nate Tor monitor: warhp iu» Wxartdnxe, 
Tieuare % xNwnhegs te Vuripy wloidps 
Addo ov pn! Nilw werornu PE ry Nu 
Bs\diav* *Aoxos & &v ofduart νννντοji. 


Hear, Theſeus, Pirtheus' Daughter's Son, 
Hear what Jove for -thee has done. 

In the great City, thou haſt made, 

He has, as in a Store-houſe, laid 


\ 


thenea. The firſt were celebrated | markable Actions of their greateſt 
every Fifth Year on the 23d of} Worthies. I think the molt ob- 
Hecatombeon, which anſwers to] ſervable Circumitance of all is, 
our Auguſt, and the leſſer were| that no one was ſuffer'd to aſſiſt 
kept annually on the 2oth offt thoſe Feaſts in Painted Veſt- 
Thargelion, which is our Fuly.| ments, and that Priſoners were 
Theſe Feaſts, at firſt were very | rei: ated. 

plain, and lafted but for a day; | (i) Thucydides calls it Suncices. 
but in time there was an Addition | The Seuſe of Both is the ſame, 
of fo _ Games, and Ceremo- | This Sacrifice was by no means 
nies, that ſeveral days were requi- | intended for the Uſe of Strangers, - 
lite for the Performance of them. | to encourage Them to come, and 
During the Celebration of the] live at Athens, but for the Inhabi- 
Grand Feaſts they carry'd in| rants, who had already quirted 
Proceſſion to Minerva's Temple] their Boroughs; and held their 
the myſterious embroider's Veſt | Aſſemblies in the City. It was.to 
call d Peplum, on Which were | preſerve the Memory of that 
deſcribed the Victory of the Gods | Tranſmigration. | 

over the Giants, and the moſt re- [= 
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after did in a manner re 
this Verſe: | 
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The ſettled Periods and fixt 


Fates 


Of many Cities, mighty States. 
But know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 


Follicit not thy ſelf in vain. 
For, like a Bladder that does *bide 


The fury of the angry Tide, 
Thou from high Waves unhurt ſhalt bound, 
Always toſt but never drown'd. 


*Aoxos Banlicn, Jbvai 


Which (1) Oracle, they ſay, one of the Sibyls long 
peat to the Athenians, in 


roi s Dips gt. 


The Bladder may be dipt, but never drown'd. 


Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his City, he in- 
vited all Strangers to come and enjoy equal Privi- 
leges with the Natives; and Some are of Opinion, 
that the common form of Proclamation in Athens, 
Come hither all ye People, were the words that The- 


ſeus cauſed to be proclaim'd, when he thus ſer u 


a Commonwealth, conſiſting, in a manner, of 

Nations. Yet he ſuffer'd not his State, by the 
promiſcuous Multitude that flow'd in, to be turn'd 
into Confuſion, and be left without any Order or 
Degree; but was the Firſt that divided the Com- 


(1) When Thebes was taken 
Alcmaon ſent Daphne the Daugh- 
ter of Tireſias to Delphi, where 
ſhe propheſied and was call'd Si- 
bylla, which Name was after- 
wards given to the Prieſteſs of 
Apollo. When Sylla had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Athens, where he ex- 
erciſed all Manner of Cruelties, 
ſome Athenians, who had ſaved 


monwealth into three diſtinct Ranks, the Noble- 


themſelves by Flight, went to 
Delphi, and ask d the God if the 
laſt Hour of their City was come; 
the Prieſteſs anſwer'd 72 ig 7 
£50x9y ExovIe, ad Utren 
Pertinent, That which belongs 1 
the Bladder, as Pauſanias bas it 
and it is very evident that it is 
This Oracle which Plutarch quotes 


in this Place, 
men, 
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men, the Husbandmen, and Artificers. To the 
Nobility he committed the care of 3 the 
choice of Magiſtrates, the teaching and diſpenſing 
of the Laws, and the interpretation of all Holy 
and Sacred matters; the whole City, in other re- 
ſpects, being as it were reduc'd to an exact Equali- 
ty, the Nobles excelling the reſt in Honour, the 
Jusbandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in Num- 
ber. And that Theſeus was the firſt, who as A. 
riſtotle ſays, out of an inclination to popular Go- 
vernment, parted with the Regal Power, Homer 
alſo ſeems to witneſs in his Catalogue of the Ships, 
where he gives the Name of People to the Aubeni- 
oO oe TS | 

He likewiſe coined Money, and ſtamp'd it with 
the Image of an Ox, either in memory of the 
Marathonian Bull, or of Minos's General Taurus, 
(whom he vanquiſh'd) or elſe to put his People in 
mind to follow Husbandry.z and from this Coin 
came the Expreſſion ſo frequent among the Greeks, 
of a thing being worth ten or a hundred Oxen. 
Having alſo made a ſure acquiſition of the Coun- 
try about Megara to the Territory of 4thens, he 
85 erected that famous Pillar in the Straits of Re- 
loponne ſus, and made an Inſcription of two verſes, 
ſhewing the Bounds of the two Countries that 
2 there. On the Eaſt- ſide the Inſcription is 
thus: 5 

This is not Peloponneſus, hut Ionia. 
And on the Weſt ſide thus: _ 

This is Peloponneſus, not Tonia. 


(1) It was a Cuſtom among | Reign of Codrus, during which 
Athenians to mark their Li- t was demoliſh'd by the Hera- 
mits by Pillars, or Columns. |cliJe. who had made themſelves 
This was erected by the common | Matters of the Territory of Me- 
Conſent of the Ionians and Pelo | gara, which thereby paffed from 
ſonneſians. to put an end to the |the Ianians to the Dorians. Strab. 
Diſputes between them about their lib. IX. g 
wics, and contigued to the | 
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He alſo firſt inſtituted annual Games, in emulation 
of Hercules; being ambitious, that as the Greeks, 
by that Hero's appointment, celebrated the Olym- 
ian Games to the Honour of Fupiter, ſo by His 
inſtitution they ſhould celebrate the /Fhmian Games 
to the Honour of Neptune. For Thoſe that were 
there before obſerv'd, dedicated to Melicerta, were 
perform'd privately and in the Night, and conſiſt- 
ed rather of Religious Ceremonies, than of any 
open Spectacle or publick Feaſt. Bur Some there 
are who ſay, that the Ifhmian Games were firſt 
inſtiruted in memory of Sciron, at the Expiation 
which Theſeus made for his Murder, upon the ac- 
count of the nearneſs of Kindred which was be- 
tween them; Sciron being the Son of Canethus, 
and Heniocha, the Daughter of Pittheus : tho' o- 
thers write, that Sinnis, and not Sciron, was their 
Son, and that to His Honour, and not to the O- 
thers, theſe Games were ordain'd by Theſeus. And 
Hellanicus and Andron of Halicarnaſſus write, that 
at the ſame time he made an Agreement with the 
Corinthians, that they ſhould allow Them who came 
from Athens to the Celebration of the Ifbmian 
Games, as much ſpace to behold the Spectacle in, 
as the Sail of the publick Ship that brought them 
thither, ftretcht to its full extent, could cover, 
and Thar in the firſt and moſt honourable Place. 

Concerning the Voyage that he made in the Euxint 
Sea, there are different Relations; for Philochorus 
and ſome others write, that he undertook this Ex- 
pedition with Hercules, offering him his Service in 
(1) the War againſt the Amazons, and had Antiope 
| given 


(1) There is nothing more fa- | greateſt Regard for the Truth; 
bulous than the Hiſtory of the | ſuch as Ariſtobulus, and Prolery, 
Amazons. Strabo has very juſtly | have not ſo much as touch'd upon 
remark'd that of all Alexander's Hi- | that Subject. We need but con- 
Korians They who have had the | ſider the Names of theſe Ama- 

4 & 005) 
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giren him for the reward of his Valour: But the 
greater number, (among whom are Pherecydes, 
Hellanicus and Herodorus) write, that ie made this 
Voyage many years after Hercules, with a Navy 


under his own Command, and rook the Amazon 


Priſoner ; and indeed This ſeems to come neareſt 
the Truch, for we do not read that any other of 
All thoſe who accompanied him in this Action, 
took any Amazon Priſoner. And beſides, Bion 
writes, that he ſtole her away by deceit, and fled 
for the Amazons (he ſays) being naturally Lovers 
of Men, were ſo far from flying from Theſeus when 
he rouch'd upon their Coaſts, that they entertain'd 


him with great Civility, and fear him Preſents to © 


his Ship; but He having invited Antiope, who 
brought them, to come aboard, immediately ſet 


Sail and carry'd her away. One Menecrates allo, 


who wrote the Hiſtory of Nicæa in Bithynia, adds, 


that Theſeus having Antiope aboard his Veſſel, cruiſ- 


ed for ſome time abqut thoſe Coaſts ; and that 
there were in the ſame Ship three young Noble- 
men of Athens, that accompanied him. in this 
Voyage, all Brothers, whoſe Names were Eunens, 
Thoas, and Soloon. The laſt of Theſe fell deſpe- 
rately in Love with Antiope, but conceal'd it with 
all poſſible care; only to one of his moſt intimate 
acquaintance he reveal'd the Secret, and employ'd 
him to break his Paſſion to Antiope; ſhe rejected 
his pretences with a very ſnharp denial, yet carried 
her ſelf to him with all outward appearance of 
Civility, and yery prudently made no complaint to 
Theſeus of any thing that had happen'd : but So- 
boon, urg'd by deſpair, leap'd into a River near the 
dea-ſide, and droyned himſelf. As ſoon as Theſens 


20ns, tobe aſſured that their whole] Names, and how in the Name of 
Story is Fiction. > ny Oirera.] Wonder ſhou'd the Scythianscome 
Lampeto, Pentheſilea, Menalippe, by them? | | 

and Amiope are all of them Greek| 
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The LIFE of 
was acquainted with his Death, and his unhappy 
Love that was the cauſe of it, he was extreamly 
concern'd, and in the height 6f his grief, an Ora- 
cle which he had formerly receiv'd at Delphi came 
into his mind, for he had been commanded: by 
the Prieſteſs of Apollo Pythius, that where-ever in 
bis Travels he was moſt ſorrowful, and under the 
greateſt affliction, he ſhould build a City There, 
and leave fome of his Followers ro be Governors 
of the Place. For this cauſe he There founded : 
City, which he call'd from the Name of Apollo, 
Pythopolis; and in honour of the unfortunate 
Youth, he nam'd the River that runs by it, Soloon, 
and left the two ſurviving Brothers entruſted with 
the care of the Government and Laws, joining 
with them Hermus, one of the Nobility of Athens, 
from whom a certain Place in the City .is .by the 
Inhabitants of Pythopolis call'd The Houſe o“ Her- 
mus ; tho' (1) by an error in the accent of the 
word, they have falſly taken it for the Houſe of 
Hermes, or Mercury, and the Honour that was de- 
fign'd to the Hero, they have transferr'd to the 
God. And This was the riſe and ground of the 
War with the Amazons, which appears to have 
been no ſlight or womaniſh buſineſs ; for (2) it is 
_ itapoſlible 


(1) This is not to be under- did. Plurarch in Proof of thit 
ſtood but by Such as are skilled in | Expedition of the Amazon! 
the Greek. In that Language | makes uſe of an Argument con- 
Eg un be,, the Word "Fpyus | trary to, and no ways concluſive 
having an acute Accent on the | for him. For it is more rati 
firſt Syllable, ſignifies the Howſe | to ſay with Strabo, Is it credible 
of Hermus; but Epps 61444: | that an Army, or rather a Nation 
with a Circumflex on the laſt, | of Women ſhou'd ſubſiſt without 
ſigniſies the Howſe of Hermes, that | Mea? Nay not only ſubſiſt but 
is Mercury. Thus the Variation | undertake Expeditions, and That 
of the Accent transfers that Ho- not only into their neighbouring 
nour to a God, which was in- | Kingdoms, but as far as Ju 
. tended for a Hero. nay even into Attica. They 

(2) Which indeed they never] who can believe This mult alot 
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impoſſible they ſhould have plac'd their cop 1 
the heart of the City, and join'd Battle, cloſe by 

the * Common- Hall and Temple of the Muſes, un- Call d 
leſs they had firſt conquer d the Country round v. 
about, and without any delay or fear moy*don boldly 

to the City. That they made ſo long a Journey 

by Land, and paſſed over the Cimmerian Boſphorus 
when it was frozen, as Hellanicus writes, is diffi- 

cult to be beliey'd. That they encamp'd in the 
City, perhaps may be ſufficiently (1) confirm'd by 

the Names that the Places thereabour yer retain, 

and the Graves and Monuments of Thoſe that fell 

in the Bartle. Both Armies now being in fight, 
there was a long pauſe and doubt on each ſide 
which ſhould give the firſt Onſet: (2) Ar laſt 
Theſeus having ſacrific'd to Fear, in obedience to 

the Command of an Oracle he had receiv'd, gave 

them Battle; and this Battle happened in the 
Month Bozdromion (i. e. Auguſt) the day on which 

the Athenians even to this time keep the Feaſt 
called Bozdromia. Bur Clidemus, deſirous to be very 

nice in each particular of this Aﬀair, writes, that 

the left Wing of the Amazons moy'd towards the 
Place which is yet call'd 4mazoniam, and that on 


that in thoſe days the Women | ſacrificed to every Thing they 
were changed into Men, and the | thought might be hurtful, for 
Men metamorphoſed into Wo- Inſtance to the Feaver, to the 
men. Floweyer the Athenians| Winds and Rivers. Theſeus ſa- 
were ſo mightily taken with this | crific'd to Fear, to the end his 
Fable that they employ'd Micon| Troops might not be ſeized with 
to paint this Battle of Theſes and | it. Alexander perform'd the fame 
the Amazons in the Porch call'd | Sacrifice before the Battle of Ar- 
Poicileun., bela, as will be ſeen in his Life; 

(1) As if there had been no] and the Reader will find in the 
other way to come by thoſe] Notes upon that Place a more 
Names but by the Amazons. ſubſtantial Reaſon for it; that the 

(2) The Heathens deify'd all] Sacrifice was directed to Fear not 
the Paſſions, and facrificed to.them | as toa noxious, but friendly Deity, 
to avert the ill effects they dread- | whoſe influence is Galutary and 
ed from them, Nay farther they beneficent. | 
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the right they came as far as the *Common- Hall near 
Chry/a: that with This the Atbenians engaged, fal- 
ling in upon the Amazons from the Muſes Temple; 
and that the Graves of Thoſe that were ſlain, are to be 
ſeen in the Street that leads to the Gate call'd 
Piraica, by the * Chappel of Chalcodon : And that 
Here it was that the Athenians were routed, and 
ſhamefully turn'd their backs ro Women as far as 
to the Temple of the Furies But that freſh ſup- 
plies coming in from Palladium, Ardettus, and 
Lyceum, they charg'd their right Wing, and beat 
them back into their very Tents; in which Action 
a great number of the Amazons were ſlain: That at 
length, after four Months, a Peace was concluded 
between them by the mediation of Hippolyta, (for 
ſo this Hiſtorian calls the Amazon which Theſeus 
marry'd, and not Antiope) tho? others write that 
ſhe was ſlain with a Dart by Molpadia, fighting 
by Theſeus's ſide, and that the Pillar which ſtan 

by the Temple (1) of the Olympian Earth was e- 
rected to her Honour. Nor is it to be wonder'd 
that the Hiſtory of things ſo very ancient, ſhould 
be ſo various and uncertain. For it is farther ſaid, 
that Thoſe of the Amazons that were wounded, 
were privately ſent away by Antiope to Chalcis, 
where many by her carerecover'd, but Thoſe that 
dy'd were bury'd in the Place that is to this time 
call'd Amazonium. That this War was ended by 2 
murual League and Agreement, is evident both 


(1) This wants a little Expla- | Terreſtrial Star, by Others the 
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nation. This Temple of the 
Olympian Earth is the fame with 
the Temple cf the Moon. Plx- 
tarch tells us fo himſelf, for in his 
Treatiſe of rhe Oracles that have 
failed, he ſaith that the Moon 
perfectly repreſents the Nature of 
Damons. becauſe of her Increaſe 
and Decreaſe, and that for that 


Olympian, that is the heavenly 
Earth ; but Plutarch's Reaſon for 
the giving her this Name ſeems 
inſufficient, Why may we not 


thens call'd her fo becauſe they 
believ'd her to be in Truth a ſo- 
lid Body like our- Earth, and at 


Reaſon ſhe was calld by ſame the 


the ſame time that ſhe was in the 
Heavens? = 4 
from 


4 


affirm in one Word that the Hea - 
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trom the Name of the Place adjoining to the 
Temple of Theſeus, call'd from the folemn Oath 
there taken, Horcomoſium, and alſo from the anti- 
ent Sacrifice which is celebrated to the Amazons, 
the day before the Feaſt of Theſeus. The People 
of Megara pretend alſo to ſhew among them a 
place where the Amazons were buried in the figure 
of a Lozenge, in the paſſage from the Market- 
place to a Place call'd Rhys. Ir is ſaid likewiſe, 
that Others of em were ſlain about Cheronea, and 
buried near a little Rivuler, formerly call'd Ther- 
modon, but now Hæmon, of which I have former- 
ly wrote in the Life of Demoſthenes. It appears 
further that the Paſſage of the Amazons thro' 

Theſſaly was not without oppoſition, for there are 
yet to be ſeen many of their Sepulchres near 
Scotuſſea and Cynos-Cephale. And This is as much 
as is worthy the Relation, concerning the Ama- 
Zons. For the account which the antient Author 
of a Poem call'd Theſeis, gives us, of this Invaſion 
of the Amazons, how that Antiope, to revenge 
her ſelf upon Theſeus, for quitting her and marry- 
ing Phedra, came down upon the City with her 
Train of Amazons, and that they were flain by 
Hercules, is manifeſtly nothing elſe but Fable, and 
the Invention of a Poet. It is true indeed that 
Theſeus married Phedra, but That was after the 
death of Antiope, by whom he had a Son called 
Hippolytus, or, as Pindar writes, (1) Demophoon. 
As to the Calamities which befel both this Wife 
(Phedra) and his Son Hippolytus, fince none of 
the Hiſtorians have contradicted the Tragick Poets 
that have written of them, we are to take them 
for good, as all the Poets have deliver'd them. 
There are alſo other Reports concerning the Mar- 


(1) Pindar is miſtaken: Deme- | Phadra, and H u bis Son by 
Phoon was the Son of An * | 


riages 
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riages of Theſeus, the beginnings of which were 


neither honourable, nor their events fortunate, 
which yet were never repreſented in the Grecian 
Plays. For he is ſaid to have forc'd Anaxo, the 
Trezenian z and after he had lain Sinnis and Cer- 
cyon, to have raviſh'd their Daughters; to have 
married Peribea the Mother of Hax, and then 
Pheribea, and then Zope the Daughter of Ipbicles. 
Farther he is accus'd for deſerting Ariadne, (as is 
before related) being in Love with Agle the 
Daughter of Panopeus, an action neither juſt nor 
honourable. And laſtly for the Rape of Helen, 
which fill'd all Attica with War and Blood, and 
was in the end the occaſion of his Baniſhment and 
Death, as ſhall hereafter be related. 

Herodorus is of opinion, that rtho* there were 
many famous Expeditions undertaken by the braveſt 
and moſt honourable Captains of his Time, yet 
Theſeus never made One amongſt them, Once only 
excepted, when he join'd with the Lapithe in 
their War againſt the Centaurs: Though others 
. fay that he accompany'd J7aſon to Colchos, and 
Meleager to the ſlaying of the Calydonian Boar ; 
and that hence this came to be a proverbial Speech, 
Not without Theſeus. However *tis allowed that 
Theſeus without any aid of the Heroes of his Time, 
did Himſelf perform very many and very great Ex- 
 Ploits 3 and that from the high eſteem the World 
ſer upon his Valour, it grew into a Proverb, This 
is another Hercules. He was alſo very inſtrumental 
to Adraſtus, in recovering the Bodies of thoſe 
that were ſlain before Thebes, but not as (1) Euri- 


(1) And yet Iſocrates, who was, the ſame time, reconciles this 
Cotemporary with Euripides, tho | Difference, and faith that. Theſeus 
much younger than him, faith | indeed at firſt ſent his Ambaſſi- 
the fame Thing. It is true] dors, but obtaining nothing that 
that in another Place he faith that | way he extorted That by Force, 
Theſeus ſent his Ambaſſidors to | which they wou'd not grant to 
Kfeocles; but Lyſias, who lived atl him by fair means. 2d 

| i 2 
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s in his Tragedy makes him, by beating the 
2 in Bartel, bur by perſuaſion, and mutual 


zement and compoſition, for ſo the greater wa 
>. Hiftorians write: nay, Philochorus adds farther, 
that This was the firſt Treaty that ever was made 
for the recovering and burying the Bodies of the 
dead; tho' the Hiſtory of Hercules ſays, that He 
was the firſt that ever gave leave to his Enemies 
to carry off the Bodies of their Slain. The bury- 
ing-places of the Common Soldiers are yet to 
ſeen in the Village call d Eleuthere, and Thoſe 
of the Commanders at Eleufis, where Tbeſeus 
allotted them a place for their Interment, to ob- 
lige Adraſtus. And that the dead Bodies were 
thus recover'd, ÆAſchylus is Witneſs in his Tragedy 
call'd the 1 where Theſeus himſelf is 
brought in relating the Story as it is here. told 3 
which quite overthrows what Euripides writes on 
this Subject, in his Play call'd The Suppliants. 
| The extraordinary and ſo much celebrated 
Friendſhip between Theſeus and Peirithous, is ſaid 
to have been thus begun. The Fame. of the 
matchleſs Strength and Valour of Theſeus bein 
ſpread thro? all _ Peirithous was enflam'd with 
a defire to be ſatisfy d, and make a tryal himſelf of 
what he had heard ſo much by Report; to this 
end he ſeized a Herd of Oxen which belong'd to 
Theſeus, and was Wg them away from Mara 
thon, when News was brought that Theſeus pur- 
ſu'd him-in Arms : upon which, diſdaining to fly, 
he turn'd back, and went on to meet him. But 
as ſoon as ever they had view'd one another, Each 
ſo admir'd the Gracefulneſs and Beauty, and was 
ſeiz'd with ſuch a Reverence for the Bravery and 
Courage of the Other, that they forgot all thoughts 
of Fighting; and Peirithous firſt ſtretching out 
his hand to Theſeus, bad him be Judge in this Caſe 
himſelf, and promis'd to ſubmit willingly to what- 
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ever he demanded, in ſatisfaction for the injury he | 


had done. But Theſeus not only forgave him all 
the damages he had ſuftain'd, but entreated him to 
be his Friend and Brother in Arms; and there 
immediately they ſwore an inviolable Friendſhip to 
each other. After This Peirithous married Deidamia, 
and invited Theſeus to the Wedding, entreating him 
to come, and ſee his Country, and (1) keep Company 
with the Lapitbæ. He had at the fame time invited 
the Centaurs to the Feaſt, who growing hot with 
Wine, began to be very inſolent and lewd, and 
offer'd violence to the Women; which ſo enrag'd 
the Lapitbæ, that they took immediate revenge upon 
the Place, ſlaying Many of them upon the Spot: 
and afterwards having overcome them in Battel, 
drove the whole Race of them our of their Coun- 
try, Theſeus all along taking their part, and fight- 
ing on their fide. But Herodorus gives a different 
Relation of theſe things: That Theſeus came not 
to the aſſiſtance of rhe Lapithe till the War was 
already begun; and that it was in This Journey that 
he had the firſt ſight of Hercules, having made it 
His buſineſs to find him out at Trachine, where he 
had choſen to reſt himſelf after all his wandrings 


and labours ; and that This Interview was honou- 


rably perform'd on each part with extream Civi- 
lity, Reſpet and Admiration of each orher. Yet 
It is more credible what other Hiſtorians write, 
that there were before frequent Interviews between 
them, and that it was by the means of Theſeas that 
(2) Hercules was initiated and admitted to the Ce- 

remonies 


(1) The Lapitha were Men of j initiated in thoſe grand Myſteries 
great Valour in Theſſaly, and are of the Elemſinian Ceres he was 
calld Heroes by Homer, ſo that | firſt to be purifyed in publick; 
Peirithous might very well invite | and this Purification was per- 
Theſeus to come, and ſpend ſome | form'd in the lefſer Myſteries, 
time with them. | | which were celebrated in a Place 


2) Before any Perfon was ) calfd Agra near the River II 
+ ttt 
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remotiies of the Goddeſs Ceres, having before his 


initiation been firſt purify'd, as one that wanted it 


upon account of ſeveral raſh Actions of his former 
Life. | 

Theſeus was now fifty years old, as Hellanicus re- 
ports, when he fell upon the adventure of ſtealing 
Helen, who was very young, and not of Ape to 
be married. Wherefore ſome Writers, to take 
away this Accuſation of one of the greateſt Crimes 
that is laid to his charge, ſay, that he did not ſteal 
away Helen Himſelf, but that Idas and Lynceus were 
the Raviſhers, who brought her to him, and com- 
mitted her to his Charge, and that therefore he re- 


fus'd to reſtore her at the demand of Caftor and 


Pollux; or according to Others, that he receiv'd 
her from her own Father Dyndarus, who ſent her 
to be kept by him, for fear of Enarphoras 
the Son of Hippocoon, who would have carry'd 
her away by force when ſne was yet a Child. But 


There they ſacrificed to Jupiter 
a Sow big with young; they 
ſtretch'd the Skin on the Ground, 
and caus'd the Perſon that was to 
be purified to kneel upon ir, and 
waſh'd him with Sea Water, in 
which they had mingled Salt, 
Laurel, and Barly; after This | 
they made him paſs through the 
Fire, and crown'd him with a 
Chaplet of Flowers. He was to 
prepare himſelf for, this Ceremony 
by Faſting, and a Vow of the 
ſtricteſt Chaſtity, which he was 
to obſerve as long as he lived. 
After This it was at leaſt a Year 
before he cou'd be admitted to 
the grand Myſteries, where he 
had read to him the Ritual of the 
Ceremonies to be obſerv'd on that 
Occafion; and nothing was con- 
ceal'd from him but a few cer- 


only had a Liberty of ſeeing, 


his Initiation till it was worn to 
Raps ; then he conſecrated it to 
Ceres and Proſerpine, or kept it 
to make Baby Cloaths. This 
Initiation was an Engagement to 
a Life thoroughly religious, and 


verily believ'd that Ceres and 
Proſerpine had a particular Care 
of them, and were their im- 
mediaze Directors; that they 
ſhou'd be happy as long as they 
lived, and that when they came 
to dye they ſhou'd have the moſt 
eminent Places in the Realms be- 
low. If any one has a Mind to 
know more of this Matter let 
him read Meurſius, who has writ- 
ren a Treatiſe upon this Sub- 


tain Thiogs,* which the Prieſts. 


ject. 
— the 


After his Admiſſion he never left 
off the Habit he wore the day of 


They who had been thus initiated 
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the moſt probable Relation, and That which ha | 


moſt Witneſſes on irs fide, is This: Theſeus and 
Peiritbous went both e to Sparta, and hav- 
ing ſeiz d the young Lady, as ſhe was dancing in 


the Temple of Diana (1) Ortbia, fled away with 


ber. There were preſently Men in Arms ſent to 


85 the Raviſhers, but they followed the pur- 


uit na farther than to Tegea ; and Theſeus and 


Peirithous being now out of danger, having eſcap'd 
gut of Pelopomneſus, made an agreement between 
themſelves, that He to whom the lot ſhou' d fall, 
ſhould have Helen to his Wife, but ſhould be ob- 
lig'd to be ready with his aſſiſtance to procure A- 
nather for his Friend. Upon this Compact the 
lot fell unto Theſeus, who took the young Lady, 


not being yet marriageable, and convey'd her to 


Aphidze ; and placing his own Mother (Atbra) 
with her, committed them to Apbidnus one of his 
Friends; charging him to keep them fo ſecretly, 
that none might know where they were. W hich 
done, to return the ſame ſervice to his Friend Pei- 
Tithous, he accompany'd him in his Journey to E- 
pirus, in order to (2) ſteal away the Daughter of 
Aidoneus (i. e. Pluto) King of the Molaſſians: 


(1) Some will have it that f (2) Such an Undertaking ## 
Diana was ſo called from a cer- | This does by no means become 
tein Place of that Name in Arca- | rhe Dignity of Heroes, for which 
dia, where ſhe had a Temple. 1 ! Reaſon Plato in the Third Book 
rather think that by the Appel-| of his Republick oppoſeth this 
lation Orthia is meant ſevere, for | Tradition moſt vehemently. He 
whatever is harſh, uncouth and | faith all imaginable Care ought to 
difficult is by the Greeks calld | be taken to preſerve his Citizens 
Orthion, It is well knowa that | from the poſſibility of belicving, 
it was a Cuſtom among the La | or ſo much as mentioning, that 
cedemonians to have their Chil- | Theſeus and Peirithous, the Sons of 
dren cruelly whipt before the | the Gods, cou'd be capable of fo 
Altar of this Goddeſs, ſo that flagrant an Injuſtice, for, ſaith be, 
they might well give her that hy is impoſſible for Such to dege- 


QNETAte. : 
This 
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This King named his Wife (1) Proſerpina, and his 
Daughter Corè, and a great Dog which he kept, 
Cerberus, with Whom he order'd all that came as 
Suitors to his Daughter to fight, and promis'd her 
to Him that ſhould overcome the Beaſt. But havi 
been inform'd, that the deſign of Peirithous — 
his Companion's coming was not to court his 
Daughter, but to force her away, he cauſed them 
Both to be ſeized, and threw Peirithous to be torn 
in pieces by his Dog, and clapt up Tbeſeus into 
Priſon, and kept him in Chains. 

About this time, Meneſtheus, the Son of Peteus, 
Grandſon of Orneus, and great Grandſon to Erec- 
theus, the firſt Man that is recorded to have af - 
fected Popularity, and ingratiated himſelf with 
the Multitude, ftir'd up and exaſperated the moſt 
eminent Men of the City, who had long born a 
ſecret grudge to Theſeus, as being poſſeſt with a 
belicf that Theſeus had taken from each of the 
Nobility their ſeveral little Kingdoms and Lord- 
ſhips, that ſo having pent them all up in one 
City, he might uſe them as his Subjects and 
Slaves. He put alſo the meaner ſort into no ſmall 
commotion, by accuſing them ſharply, that being 
deluded with a mere dream of Liberty, tho' in- 
deed they were depriv'd both of That, and of their 
Countries and their Temples, inſtead of many good 
and gracious Kings of their own, they had given 
themſelves up to be lorded over by a New-comer 
and a Stranger: Whilſt he was thus buſied in in- 
fecting the minds of the Citizens, the War that 
Caſtor and Pollux brought againſt Athens came 
very opportunely to further the Sedition he had 
been promoting; and Some ſay that He by his per- 

(1) Plutarch here differs from i AnunTne. I have read fome- 
moſt Authors, who generally make | where that the eldeſt Daughters of 
Proſerpina and Cor? (xben) the] the Kings of Epire were called 
| fame Perſon, Daughter of Pluto; | Cor2, as the Daughters of Spain 


and his Wife, or the Mother of | and Portugal are call d Infants. 
Proſerpina, they call Ceres, or ; 
| ſuaſions 
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ſuaſions was wholly the cauſe of their invading 
the City. Ar their firſt approach they e 
no Acts of Hoſtility, but peaceably demanded their 
Siſter Helen; but the Athenians returning anſwer, 
that they neither had her among them, nor knew 


where ſhe was diſpos'd of, they prepar d to aſſault the | 


City. But Academus (by what means he came to 
the knowledge of it, is uncertain) diſcover'd to 
them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at Aphidn#: For 
which Reaſon he was both extreamly honour'd 
during his Life by the Sons of Tyndarus; and the 
Lacedemonians, when in after-times they made ſe- 
veral Incurſions into Attica, and deſtroy'd all the 
Country round about, ſpar'd the Academy for his 
ſake. But Dicearchus writes, that there were two 
Arcadians in the Army of Caſtor and Pollux, the 
one call'd Echedemus, and the other Marathus ; 
from the Firſt, That which is now call'd the Aca- 
demy, was then nam'd Echedemia, and the Village 
Marathon had its Name from the Other, who ac- 
cording to the Oracle willingly offer'd up himſelf 
a Sacrifice at the head of the Army. As ſoon as 
they were arriv'd at Aphidnæ, they firſt overcame 
their Enemies in a ſet Battle, and then aſſaulted 
and took the Town. And here, they ſay, Alycus, 
the Son of Sciron, was {lain on the party af Caſtor 
and Pollux, from whom a Place in Megara, where 
he was bury'd, is call'd Alycus to this day. And 
Hereas writes, that it was Theſeus himſelf that 


kill'd him, in witneſs of which he cites theſe Ver · 


ſes concerning Alycus. | . 
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And Alycus on fair Aphidna's Plain, 
By Theſeus in the Cauſe of Helen ſlain, 


'Tho! it is not at all probable, that The/eus himſelf 
was there when both the City and his own Mo- 
ther were taken. Aphidne being now taken, and 
the whole City of Athens in great Conſternation, 
Meneftheus perſuaded the People to open their 
Gates, and receive Caſtor and Pollux with all man- 
ner of Civility and Friendſhip, who, he told them, 
deſign'd no Violence or Injury to any but Theſeus, 
who had firſt done them wrong, but were Bene- 
factors and Saviours to all Mankind beſide. And 
their behaviour to the conquer d gave credit to 
what Meneſtheus promis d; for having made them- 
ſelyes abſolute Maſters of the Place, they demand- 
ed no more than to be initiated in the Ceremonies 
of the Goddeſs Ceres, fince they were as nearly re- 
lated to their City. as Hercules was, who had re- 
ceiv'd the ſame Honour. This their defire they 
eaſily obtain'd, and were adopted by Aphidnus, as 
Hercules had been by Pylius. - They were honour'd | 
alſo like Gods, and call'd by a new Name, Anaces, , 
either from the * Ceſſation of the War, or from 
the ſingular care they took that none ſhould ſuffer 
any injury, tho? there was ſo great an Army within 
the Walls of the City; for the Phraſe (Avande 
e) ſignifies keeping and taking care of any 
thing, from whence it is likely that Kings were 
call'd Anactes. Others fay, that from the appea- 
rance of their Star in the Heavens, wo were thus 
call'd, for in the Attick Diale& this Name comes 
very near the words * that ſignify Above. anus, 
Some ſay that Athra, Theſeus his Mother, was . 1 
here taken Priſoner, and carried to Lacedæmoniaa. 
and from thence went away with Helen to Troy, 
alledging this Verſe of Homer to prove that ſhe 
waited upon Helen. | | 1 


Al dp IIrrbne s Duyares, Laullare Bow. + 
AÆthra of Pittheus vorn; and Clymene the fair 
Vol. I, 1 Others 
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Others reject this Verſe as none of Homers, 1 
they do likewiſe the whole Fable of Munychus, 
who, the Story ſays, was the Son of Laodice 
which ſhe bore privately ro Demophoon, and was 
brought up likewiſe by Zthra at Troy. But 1ſrus, 
in the 13th Book of his Attic Hiſtory, gives us an 
account of Ætbra, different yet from all the reſt: 
That after the Fight, wherein Achilles and Paire- 
clus overcame Alexander (who is alſo called Paris) in 
The//aly, near the River Sperchius, Hector ſack d 
and plunder'd the City of the Trezenians, and 
took away ibra Priſoner, who had been left 
there. But this ſeems to be anabſurd and ground- 
leſs Tale. | ns 
Now it * that Hercules paſſing once by 
the Country of the Moloſſians, was entertain'd in 
his way by Aidoneus the King, who in Diſcourſe 
accidentally fell upon a Relation of the Journey of 
Theſeus and Peirithous into his Dominions, and 
what they had deſign'd to do, and what they were 
forc'd to ſuffer — they were taken. Hercules 


was extreamly concern'd for the inglorious Death 
of the One, and the miſerable Condition of the 
Other. As for Peirithous, he thought it but in vain 
to expoſtulate with the King concerning his Death. 
But Theſexs being yet kept in Priſon, he be to 


that 


Faction and Sedition; for he diſcover'd that Thoſe 
who of a long time had bated him, *. 
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added to their hatred of his Perſon a contempt of 
his Authority; and ſaw the minds of the People 
ſo generally corrupted, that, inſtead of obeying 
with filence and ſubmiſſion whatever was com- 
manded, they ex pon to be flatter'd and footh'd 
into their Duty : having therefore ſome thoughts to 
reduce them by force; he was, by the prevalence 
of the Faction, and continual Diſorders, deter'd 
from the Atrempt : And at laſt deſpairing of any 
good ſucceſs of his Affairs in Athens, he ſent away 
his Children privately into Rabæa, commending 
them to the care of Zlephenor the Son of Chalco- 
don; and (1) he himſelf — ſolemnly curs'd 
the People of  {thens, in the Ward of Gargettus, 
in which there yet remains the Place call'd Ara 
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terion, (or the Place. of Curſing) ſail d to Sœpru 


J 

1 

e where he bad Lands left him by his Father, and, 
zs he perſuaded himſelf, a great Friendſhip with 

all thoſe of the Iſland. LZycomedes was then King 


Him, and deſir'd to have his Lands into his 
poſſeſſion, as deſigning to ſettle and dwell there 
tho' Others ſay, that he came to beg his aſſiſtance 


to gratify Meneſibeus, having led him up to the 


1 ing him from thence the Lands that he deſir'd, 
4 threw him 1 down from the Rock, and 
= Kill'd him. But Others ſay, he fell down of him- 


ſelf by an unfortunate flip of his Foot, as he was 
walking there after Supper according to his uſual 
Cuſtom. Ar that time there was no notice taken, 


(1) The Pagans beliey'd that | (2) There ate ſome who ſay 
nothing cou'd prevent the ill that Lycomedes had diſcovered 
Effects of 'a Curſe, which. was | Theſeus was forming Cabalzagaiuſt 


not to be expiated by any Victims | him, and that he eudeaypured to 
Whatever: kay * "PIE 


d 
. of Scyrus : Theſeus therefore addreſſed himſelf to 
h | 


againſt the, Atbenians. But Lycomedes, being (2) 
either jealous of the Glory of fo great a Man, or 


higheſt Cliff of the Iſland, on pretence of ſhows 


115 
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nor were any concern'd for his Death; but Me- 
neſtbeus quietly poſſeſs d himſelf of the Kingdom 
of Athens. His Sons were brought up in a pri- 
vate condition, and accompany'd Elephenor to the 


Trojan War; but after the deceaſe of Meneſthens, 


who dy'd in the ſame Expedition, They return'd to 
Athens, and recover'd the Government to Them- 
ſelves. But in ſucceeding Ages there were fſeve- 


ral remarkable Accidents that mov'd the Athenians 


to honour Theſeus as a demy-God: and among the 
reſt, in the Battel which was fought at Marat hon 
many of the Soldiers fancy'd' they ſaw an Appari- 
tion of Theſeus all in Arms fighting in the head of 
them, and ruſhing on upon the Barbarians. And 
after the concluſion of the Median Wars, the 
Year wherein Phædon was Archon (1) or Chief 
Magiſtrate of Athens, the Athenians conſulting the 


(i) After the Death of Codrus Charge was not continued to the 
the 17th King of Athens, who | ſame Perſon for any longer than 
ave up his Life for the Good of | Ten Years, always however in 
Dey in the days of Saul, | the fame Family till the Death of 
in the Year of the World 2880, Eryxias, or as Others of Tea, 
1068 Years before the Birth of | the Seventh and laſt of thoſe de- 


our Saviour, the Athenians thought 
no Perſon under the Sun wor- 
thy to ſucceed ſo great a Man, 
and therefore inſtead of a King 
they choſe from out of the Royal 
Family a perpetual Archon. Me- 
don the Son of Codrus was the 


" firſt that exercis'd that Office, and 


gave his Name to the ſucceeding 
Archons, who were all of the 
fame Family, and from Him 
were call'd Medontida. This Of- 
ficer was veſted with Sovereign 
Authority, only he was accounta- 
ble to the People for his Ad mini- 
firation. There were 12 of 
thoſe Archons during the ſpace 
of 325 Years. After of 
Alcmaon, who was the — 


the perpetual Archons, 


cennial Magiſtrates. For when 
the Family of Codrus, or the 
Medoniide, came to fail in- Him, 
the Athenians created annual Ar- 
chons. and inſtead.: of One they 
choſe Nine every Year. The firſt 
of Theſe was call'd Archon by 
way of Excellence, and the Year 
was denominated from Him; the 
Second was called King, the 
Third Polemarch, and the Six O- 
thers Theſmothete, This Alters- 
tion was made the Third Year of 
the 24th Oꝶm piad, in the Vear of 
the World 3278, and continued 
down to the Reign of the Empe- 
ror Gallienus, that -is to the Year 


after the Birch of Chriſt. 


of the World 4210, 260 Years 
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THESEUS. 


Oracle at. (1) Delphi, were commanded to gather 
together the Bones of. Theſeus, and laying 'em in 
ſome honourable Place, keep them as ſacred in the 


City. But it was very 


(i) At firſt 1 gave into Mer 
frus his Opinion, who fancies that 


the Oracie, of which Plutarch 


ſpeaks in this Place, was deliver'd 
don after the Battle of Marathon, 
which happen d in the Firſt Year 
of the 72d Olympiad, that is 
490 Years before the Birth of 
our Saviour; and that Theſeus his 
Bones were carry'd back to A. 
thens the Fourth Year of the 74th 
Olympiad : But ſeveral Years after 
whilſt I was working. upon the 
Life of Cimon, I had Occaſion to 
conſider this paſſage more nar- 
rowly, and found that Meurſeus 
was in an Error, of which there 
needs no other Proof than a 
thorough conſideration of the ſelf- 
fame Paſſage, Plutarch has no 
ſooner mention'd the Battle of 
Marathon, but he immediately 
ſubjoins, aud after the Concluſion 
of the Median Wars, which is a 
manifeſt Token that he diſtin- 
guiſnes between thoſe two Pe- 
riods; and in reality the Battle of 
Marathon, and the Concluſion of 
the Median Wars, are two Terms 
very different. This is a Truth 
ef which 1 am ftill more 
ſtrongly convinced, when I com- 
pare this Paſſage with what Pla- 
tarch writes in the Life of Cimon, 
and with vrhat Thacydides tells us 
in his firſt Book. They Both 
agree that Cimon did not paſs into 
Scyrus till after the Reduction of 
Hione in Thrace. This Thucydides- 
tells us in the expreſs Terms fol - 


difficult to recover theſe 


4 of Cimon took and pillages 
the City of Eione, ſituated on the 
Stry mon, of which the Medes had 
got the Poſſeſſion, after which they 
made themſelves Maſters of the 
Iſle of Scyrus, and eftabliſh'd 
themſelves there. Plutarch faith 
the very ſame Thing in the Life of 
Cimon, for he does not place the 
Conqueſt of Scyrs till after That 
of Eione. Now the Expedition 
againſt Eione was undertaken in 
the laſt Year of the 76th Olyme 
piad, or in the Firſt of the 77th. 
The Action at Platæa happen d 
in the Firſt Year of the; 96th 
Olympiad, the Event of which 
was conſider d as a finiſhing ſtroke 
to the Median Wars in Greece, 
out of which they were thereby 
driven. - Phedon was Archon the 


Firſt Year of the 76th Olympiad, 


then therefore it was that the 
Athenians receivd this Oracle, 
and of this Vear we are to under- 
ſtand the Words of Plutarch, after 
the Conciuſron of the Median Wars, 
the Year wherein Phædon was Ar- 
chon. From whence it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow that the Bones of 
Theſeus cou d not be brought back 
to Athens the Fourth Year of the 
74th Olympiad, as Meurſius ima- 
gined, ſince there were Three 
compleat Years between That, 
and the End of the Median Wars, 
and the Archonſhip of Phadon; 
and that they were not remov'd 
till after the Conqueſt of Scyrus, 
which follow'd That of Eione. 
and was about the Firſt Year of 


lowing. In the firſt place, ſaith 
be, he Athenians Ander ibo Con- 
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the 77th Olympiad. 
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Reliques, or ſo much as to find out the Place 
where they lay, by reaſon of the inhoſpitable and 
favage temper of the barbarous People that inha- 
bited the Iſland. But afterwards when Cimon took 


the Iſland, (as is related in his Life) and had a 
great deſire to find out the Place where Theſeus 


was buried, he by chance ſpy'd an le upon a 
riſing ground 2 it with her Bea 

ing up the Earth with her Talons; when on the 
ſudden it came into his mind, as it were by ſome 
divine Inſpiration, to dig there, and ſearch for the 
Bones of Theſeus. There was found in that place 
a Coffin of a Man of more than ordinary ſize, and 
the braſs Head of a Lance, and a Sword lying by 
it, all which he took aboard his Gally, and 
brought with him to Athens. The Athenians be- 


ing greatly tranſported at This, went out to meet 


and receive the Reliques of this great Man in: 
ſplendid and pompous Proceſſion, and did ſacrifice 
to them, as i Theſeus himſelf was return'd alive to 
their City. He lies interr'd in the middle of the 
City, near the Place where the Youth perform 
their Wreſtlings and 'other Exerciſes of Body : 
And his (1) Tomb is a Sanctuary and Refuge for 
Slaves, and all Thoſe of mean condition, that fly 
from the Perſecution of Men in Powers in me- 
mory that Theſeus while he lived, was an Aſſiſter 
and Protector of the Diſtreſs'd, and never refus'd 
the Petitions of the Afflicted, that fled to him 
for Succour and Defence. The chief and moſt 


(i) The Greek imports, a Re- | tarch. And how much was it to 
auge for Servants, Domeſticks, | the Glory of Theſeus, that his 
fies omiTais, The Word | Tomb ſhou d for more than 1200 
Slave includes Servants as well as | Years after his Death continue the 
Slaves. That which is moſt re- | ſame good Office; which he him- 
markable in this Place is that this | ſelf perform'd whilſt he w 
Afjlum, this Place of Refuge, re- | living, that is, be a Protector of the 
main d even in the Days of Ply-! Oppreſſed. | 


© ao 


ſolemn 


, ard tear- 
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1HES EUS. 
ſolemn (1) Sacrifice which they celebrate to him, 
is kept on the 8th day of Pyanepfion (i. e. October) 
on which day he return'd with the Athenian young 
Men from Crete. Beſides which they facrifice to 
him on the 8th day of every Month, either becauſe 
he return'd from Trezere the 8th day of Hecatom- 
beon (i. e. June) as Diodorus the G pher writes, 
or elſe thinking that number of all others to be 
moſt proper to him, becauſe he was reputed to be 
the Son of Neptune; for they ſacrifice to Neptune on 
the 8th day of every Month; for the Number 
Eight being the firſt Cube of an even Number, 
— the double of the firſt Square, ſeemed to be 
an Emblem of the ſtedfaſt and immovable Power 
of this God, who has the Names of Aſphalius 
and Gæiochus, (that is, the Eſtabliſber, and Stayes 
F the Earth.) | e 


| (s) There was one particula- thenians, which is that at that 
rity in this Sacrifice which re- time they made an Entertainment 
dounds to the Honour of the 4-| for all the Poor. 


T Y whom, and for what reaſon, the Ci- 


We ty of Rome, a Name ſo great in Glory, 


nnd famous in the mouths of all men, 


(x) Strange Fate of a City, 


which was keretofore called not 


only Queen but Goddefs of the U- 
niverſe. So uncertain in her O- 
riginal that it is impoſſible to re- 
concile the Authors that have 
written upon the Subject. This 
uncertainty is owing principally 
to the Condition of her firſt In- 
kabitants, who were a Mob of 
Thieves, fugitive Slaves, and mi- 


zriles, All of different 


was ſo firſt call'd, Authors do. not a- 
Fgree (1). Some are of opinion that the 


5 elaſgians, 
Countries, and of different Lan- 
guages, and who inſtead of lex 
ving Hiſtories and Annals behind 
them, thought of notbing but 
pillaging their Neighbours, There 
is another Reaſon to be aſſign'd 
tor this Uncertainty, and that is, 
that the Grecians in thoſe days 
did not concern themſelves with 
the Tranſactions in Italy. Beſides, 
there were at that time no Au- 


thors among the Gracians but in 
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ROMULUS. 
Pelaſejans(1), after they had over-run the great 
1 05 x habitable World, and ſubdued moſt 
Nations, fix d themſelyes here, and from their 
own great ſtrength in War ¶ which is the ſignifi- 
cation of the word in Greek | call'd the City by 
the name of Rome. Others, that after the taking 
of Troy, (2) ſome few that eſcap'd the Enemy, for- 
tunately meeting with Shipping, put to Sea, and 
being driven upon the Coaſts of Tuſcany, came to 
an Anchor off the Mouth of the River Tyber, 
where, their Women being miſerably tir'd and 
haraſs'd by the toilſomneſs of the Voyage, it was 
propos'd by one whoſe Name was Roma, a Per- 
ſon of the beſt Quality, and ſeemingly of the beſt - 
Underſtanding too amongſt 'em, to burn the 
Ships: Which being done, the Men at firſt were 
very much offended at it; bur afterwards, of ne- 


% 


| writes that ZEnzeas embark'd on 
board ſome of Ulyſſes's Ships, and 
landed in Italy, where he built a 
City, and call'd it Rome, which 
was the Name of a Trojan Ma- 
tron, who inſtigated her Compa- 
nionsto ſet Fire to the Ships, that ſo 
they might not be obliged to any 
more Sea-Voyages. It would be 
an endleſs Piece of Work to exa- 
mine into all the Fables that have 


their Aſiatick Colonies, and thoſe 
Autbors were Poets, not Niſto- 
rians. No Writers of Hiſtory ap- 
pear d. among them till a great 
while after; and as they had been 
a long time accuſtomed to Fables. 
they preſerved thoſe Fables even 
in their Hiſtories. 

(1) The Pelaſgians were origi- 
nally of Arcadia, but being ex- 
pelled from thence they paſſed in- 


to Theſſaly, from whence they 
drove out the ancient Inhabitants. 
Eive Generations after they them- 
ſeives were driven out of Theſſaly 
by the Curetes, and Lelagg, that 
is, by the Ætolians, and Locrians, 
and were diſperſt into Epire, Ma- 
cedonia, Italy, Eubqa, Crete, and 
A 

(2) Plutarch has taken This 
out of Heraclides ſirnamed Lem- 
bus, who lived at the ſame time 


been collected relating to the Ori- 
gine of Rome, and of Romulus. 
Ir "ay be ſufficient to obſerve 
that all powerful States have had 
much the ſame Fortune. The 

Accounts of their Birth are t | 
length of time become rather 


-, 


bulous than hiſtorical: The Rea- 
ſon of which may be, that Men 


are naturally prone to add to the 
Truth, — make it look 


| 


with Polykigs, This Hiſtorian 


more marvellous, and conſequent- 
ly more agreeable, — 


ceſſty 


. --- 
ceſſity, ig themſelves near Pallatium, where 
things in a ſhort while ſucceeded far better than 
they could hope, in that they found the Coun 
very good(1), and the People courteous (2), they not 
only did the Lady Roma all other great Honours, 
but they added This alſo, of calling the City they 
had built after her Name(3). From This, they ſay, 
came that Cuſtom at Rome for Women to falute 
their Kinſmen and Husbands with Kiſſes, becauſe 
thoſe Women, after they had burnt the Ships, did 
make uſe of ſuch like Allurements to pacify their 
Husbands, and allay the diſpleaſure they had con- 
ceiv'd. Some ſay, that Roma, from whom this 
City was ſo call'd, was Daughter of Italus and 
Lencaria; Others, the Daughter of Telephus, the Son 
of Hercules, who was married to Areas; Others a- 
gain, that ſhe was the Daughter of Aſcanius, &. 
neas's Son. But then Some ſay, Romanus, the Son 
of 5005, and Circe, built it; Some, that Ramus, the 
Son of Emathion(4), whom Diomede ſent from Troy ; 
and Others, that it was founded by Romus, King of the 
Latins, that drove out the Tuſcans, who came original- 
ly from heſſaly into Lydia,from thence into thoſe parts 
of Italy. Nay, thoſe very Authors, who by the cleareſt 
Reaſons make it appear, that Romulus gave Name to 


- 
(1) Dionyſins of Halicarnaſſus , tims that were more acceptable 
tells us in expreſs Terms, — to their Deities. ; 
zaly is the beft Country not only] (3) Antiochus Syracu a ve· 
in Europe. but in the whole] ry ancient Author, who lived an 
World; to which, be makes | hundred Years before Ariſtotle, has 
it appear it produceth in 2 | written that even a rime be- 
' greater abundance than any other | fore the Trojan Wars thera was 2 
Country whatever, every thing | City in Italy call'd Roma, 
thatis neceſſary for Health, Wealth, | (4) Diovyſaws of Chaltis who 
or Pleaſure. wrote five Books concerning the 
(2) They had at firſt been very | Original of Cities; faid that this 
fierce, and cruel, offering humane | Romus was held by- Some to have 
Sacrifices to Saturn; but Hercules | been the Son of Aſcanius, and by 
- cans'd them to aboliſh chat barba- | Others the Son of Faarkion: 
rous Cuſtom, and to offer Vice! . | ND, 
that 
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ROMULUS. 
that City, do yet ſtrangely differ concerning his Birth 


| and Family: For ſome write, he was the Son of 


neas and Dexithea, Daughter of Phorbas, who, 
with his Brother Remus, in their Infancy, was car- 
ryed into Haly, and being on the River when the 
Waters were very rough, all the Ships were caſt 
away except only That where the Children 
were; which being ſafely landed on a level Bank 


of a River, they were both 5 ſav'd, 


and from them the Place was call'd Rome. Some 
ſay, Roma, Daughter of that Trojan Lady who was 
married to Latinus, Telemachus's Son, was Mother 
to Romulus; Others, that Æmilia, Daughter of - 
neas and Lavinia, had him by the God Mars; 
and Others give you little leſs than mere Fables of 
his Original: As for Inſtance, that to Tarchetius, 
King of Alba, who was a moſt wicked and. cruel 
Man, there appear'd in his own Houſe a ſtrange 
Viſion (1), which was the, Figure of a Man's Yard, 
that roſe out of a Chimney-hearth, and ſtaid there 
for many days: That there was an Oracle of Te- 
tbys (2) in Tuſcany, from which, upon being con- 
ſulted, anſwer was brought to Tarchetius, that 
ſome young Virgin ſhould accept of the Embra- 
ces of the Apparition, and ſhe ſhould have a Son 
famous in his Generation, eminent for Valour, 
good Fortune, and ſtrength of Body. Tarchetius 
told the Prophecy to one of his own Daughters, 
and commanded her to entertain the Lover; but 
ſhe ſlighting the matter, put her Woman on the 


(i) The ſame Story is told of] corrupted. or that Plutarch him- 


Oeriſia, and that Servius Tullius ſelf was miſtaken in the Name. 


was the Fruit of that Apparition. | The Oracle meant in this place 


Such fort of Viſions were very | was Themis and not Tethys, She 
frequent in thoſe times of Igno- | was the ſame with Her whomthe 
rance and Simplicity, ' . Romans calld Carmenta, by rea- 
(.:) Ineyer met elſewhere with | ſon of the Oracles ſhe deliver'd, 
ny Oracles of Tethys, which makes and was the Mother of Evander. 
ine think that this Palhgebazbeen © i 

| execution 
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execution of it. Tarchetius hearing This, in great 
indignation impriſon'd the Offenders, purpoſing to 

t 'em Both to death; but being deter'd from 
e by the Goddeſs Veſta in a Dream, enjoin'd 
them for their puniſhmenr the working a Piece 
of Cloth, in their Chains, as they werez which 
when they finiſh'd, they ſhould be ſuffer'd to mar- 
ry; but what - ever they work'd by day, Tarchetius 
commanded Others to unravel in the Night. In 
the mean time the Waiting-woman was deliver'd 
of two Boys, whom Tarchetius gave into the hands 
of one Teratius, with ſtrict Command to deſtroy 
'em; but he took and expos'd em by a River ſide, 
where a Wolf conſtantly came and ſuckled 'em 
and the Birds of all ſorts brought little morſels of 
Food, which they put into their Mouths , till a 
Neat-herd ſpying em, was firſt ſtrangely ſurpriz'd, 
but venturing to draw nearer, took the Children 
up in his Arms. This was the manner of their 
preſervation, and thus they grew up till they ſet 
upon Tarchetius, and overcame him. Theſe parti- 
culars Promathion tells us, who compiled the Hi- 
ſtory of Italy. But the principal parts of that 
Account which obtains moſt Credit, and has the 
moſt Vouchers, was firſt publiſhed among the 
Greeks by Diocles of Peparethos, whom Fabius Pie- 
tor has for the moſt part followed: Not but that 
there are ſome other different Relations of the mat- = 
ter. However this Account, in ſhort, is as fol- 
lows. The Kings of Alba deſcending lineally from 
Eneas, the Succeſſion devolv'd at length upon two 
Brothers, Numitor and Amulius. Aiwlins, to divide 
things into two equal ſhares, put in equivalency 
to the Kingdom all the 'Treaſury and Gold that 
was brought from Troy. Numitor choſe the King- 
dom; but Amulius having the Money, ind being 
able to do more with That than Numitor, he both 
with a great deal of caſe rook his Kingdom 2 


ROMULUS 123 
him, and withal fearing leſt his Daughter might 
have Children, made her a Veſtal Nun, in that 
condition for ever to live a ſingle and Maiden Life. 
This Lady Some call'd Ilia, Others Rhea, and O- 
thers Sylvia; however not long after ſne was, con- 
trary to the eſtabliſn d Laws of the Veſtals, diſ- 
cover'd to be with Child, and ſhould have ſuffer'd 
the moſt cruel Puniſument, had not Ambo, the 
King's Daughter, mediated with her Father for her: 
nevertheleſs ſhe. was confin'd, and debar'd all hu- 
man Converſation, that ſhe might not be deliver'd 
without Amulius's knowledge. In time ſhe brought 
forth two Boys, extraordinary both in the bigneſs 

and beauty of their Bodies: Whereupon Anulius, 
becoming yet more fearful, commanded a Servant 
to take and caſt em away: this Man ſome call 
Fauſtulusz others ſay Fauſtulus was the Man who 
brought them up: whoever the Servant was, he 
put the Children in a ſmall Trough, and went to- 
wards the River with a deſign to caſt them in; 
but ſeeing the Waters flow down apace and very 
rough, he was afraid to go nigher, but dropping 
the Children. near the Bank, went himſelf off. 
The River overflowing, the Flood at laſt bore up 
the Trough, and gently wafting it, landed 'em 
on a very pleaſant Plain, which they now call Cer- 
manum, formerly Germanum, as it ſhould ſeem be- 
cauſe Brothers are called Germani. Near this Place 
grew a wild Fig-tree, which they call'd Rumina- 
irs, either from Romulus (as it is vulgarly thought) 
or from * Ruminating, becauſe Cattle did uſually . Rumiaeg 
in the heat of the o ſeek Cover under it, and /qnifes to 
there chew the Cud; or chiefly from the ſuckling „ the 
of theſe Children there; for the Antients call d 046: 
the Dug or Teat of any Creature, Ruma, and the 
tutelar Goddeſs of all young Children they {till 
call Rumilia, in ſacrificing to whom they make 
no uſe of Wine, but their Libations are anus +> 
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* Afvene- Us, a ſhe- Wolf nurs'd 'em, and a little * 
" adalis. pecker conſtantly fed and fofter'd em: Theſe 
| Creatures are eſteem'd holy to the God Mart; and 


for the Wood-pecker, the Latins particularly 


worſhip and horiour it. From hence Credit was 
dren ſaid; that ſhe was with Child (1) by the God 
Mars; tho' they lay that miſtake was put upon her 
by Amulias himſelf, being by him robb'd of her 


2 09 Rus —_—_ ——_—__ 
* 


= Honour, who appear'd to her all in Armour, and 
| ſo committed a Rape upon her Body. — 

8 Others think the firſt riſe of this Fable came 

from the Childrens Nurſe, purely upon the ambi- 

ity of a word; for the Latins not only call'd 

olves Lapæ, but alſo leud and proſtitute Wo- 

men: And ſuch a one was the Wife of Fauſtulus 

who nurtur'd theſe Children, Accra Laurentia by 

Name; to Her the Romans continue ſtill to perform 

their Sacrifices, the Prieſt of Mars every April offer- 

ing ſpecial Libations at her Tomb; and This Feaſt 

oy Laren - They call Larentia *. They honour alſo another Lau- 

talia, accor- rentia much upon the like occaſion; as thus. 

ang - "gt The Keeper of Hercules's Temple having, it 

ſays it was (ſeems, little elſe to do, propos'd to his Deity 2 

is Decem- Game at Dice, making a bargain that if he himſelf 

ber. won, he would have ſomething valuable of the 

God; but if he was beaten, he would ſpread the 

God a noble Table, and procure withal a fair La- 

dy to lie with him. Upon theſe terms reckoning 

firſt the Chances that were thrown for the God, 

and then for himſelf, he found plainly he had loſtz 

ſo being willing to ſhew himſelf a fair Gameſter, 

and thinking it honeſt to ſtick to the Propoſals he 

(1) Nothing was more com- J was thereby to cover their Shams 

mon in thoſe times of Darkneſs | and make them triumph in thei 


than for Laſſes under the like Cir- | Tranſgreſſion; in This the Syſtem 
cumſtances, to father their Iſſue] of the Pagan Religion was of ad: 


upon ſomę God or other, who 1 mirable Uſe ty them, 
4 ade 
£ 


Milk. While the Infants lay here, Hidory tells 
ood 


more eaſily given to what the Mother of the Chil- 
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made himſelf, he both provided the Deity a good 
Supper, and ſceing Laurentia, who was a fine Crea- 


ture, tho? not as yet a fam'd Beauty, treated her 
in the Temple, where he had alſo laid a Bed, and 
after Supper lock'd her in, as if the God were re- 
ally to enjoy her: and indeed it is ſaid, the Deity 
did truly bed the Lady, and commanded her in the 
Morning to walk the Streets, and whatever Man 


ſhe met firſt, Him to ſalute, and make her Friend. 


The Man ſhe met was by Name Tarrutius, far 


ſtricken in Years, but of a competent Subſiſtence, 


without Children, and had always liv'd a ſingle 
Life: This Man * knew Laurentia, and loy'd her 
well, and at his death left her ſole Heir of all his 
large and fair Poſſeſſions, moſt of which ſhe in her 
lat Will and Teſtament bequeath'd to the People. 
It is reported of her, that being now a celebrated 
Beauty, and eſteem'd the Miſtreſs of a God, ſhe 


ſuddenly diſappear'd near the Place where the firſt. 


Laurentia lay buried; the Place is at this day call'd 
Velabrum, becauſe, the River frequently overflow- 
ing, they went over in. Ferry-boats much about 
this Place to the Market, which manner of Waft- 
age the Latins call Velatura; Others derive the Name 
from Yelum, a Veil, becauſe the Exhibiters ofpublick 


Shows, generally making their Proceſſion from the 


Market- place to the Circus- maximus (or eommon 


Show- place) did always veil the ſpace between, be- 


ginning at this place. Upon theſe accounts is the 
econd Lauremia ſo highly honour'd at Rome. 
All this while, Fauflulus, Amulius's Neat-herd, e- 


ducated the Children privately kom cke knowledge 5 


of all Men; but, as Some ſay, and with the great- 
elt likelihood too, Numitor was conſcious all along 
to the thing, and made allowances under-hand 
to Thoſe that kept them. *Tis alſo ſaid that when 
they were Boys they were carried to Gabii, and 
well inſtrukted in Letters, and all other Accom- 
pliſaments befitting their Birth and Quality. 3 

reaſon 
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lor's and Amulius's Neat-herds, Romulus and Remus 


FT 
reaſon of their Names (Romulus and Remus) was, 
as you find it in Story, becauſe they were ſeen 
*ſucking of the Wolf. In their very Infancy, - 
the N oble Structure of their Bodies Pry dif- 
cover'd the natural Greatneſs of their Minds and 
Thoughts ; and when they grew up, they Both 
prov'd of great Bravery and Manhood, attempting 
all Enterprizes that ſeem'd hazardous, and ſhewing 
a Courage altogether undaunted. But Romu- 
Ius ſeem'd rather to excel in Wiſdom, and to have 
an Underſtanding more adapted to politick Affain 
in his Life and Converſation among his N ty 
both in feeding his Flock, and managing his Dogs 
for Hunting; raiſing a great Opinion in All, that 
he was born rather to Rule and Govern than be a 
Subject. To their Comrades, nay Inferiors, they 
were affable and courteous; but the King's Ser- 
vants, his Bayliffs and Overſeers, as being in no- 
thing better than themſelves, they defpis'd and 
lighted, nor were they inthe leaſt concern'd at their 
Menaces or their Anger. They us'd honeſt Paſ- 
times, and liberal Studies, and fo far were they from 


eſteeming Sloth and Idleneſs as Things commenda- 


ble, that they conftantly uſed the Exerciſes of Races, 
Hunting, catching of Robbers, taking of Thieves, 
and delivering the wrong'd and oppreſſed from In- 
Jury. Upon this account they became Famous. 
ow there happening a Quarrel betwixt Num: | 


reſenting the driving away of their Cattle (1), 
fell foul upon them, and put 'em to flight, and 
reſcued withal the greateſt part of the prey. At 
which Namitor being highly incens'd, they little 
regarded it, but pick'd up and took into their 
Company a great many needy Fellows, and many 
Slaves to whom they gave opportunity and encou- 


(1) In thoſe days a Man's|to his Flocks, and Herds, 3s it 
Wealth was valued in Proportion | was in the times of the | 


ragement 
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tagement to revolt from their Maſters. Now it 
happen'd that when Romulus was employing him- 
ſelf at a Sacrifice, (for he was a lover of holy Ce- 
remionies and Prophecies) Numiter's Neat-herds 
meeting with Remus, as he went with a ſmall Re- 
tinue, fell __ him, and ſome few Blows and 
Wounds paſſing between them, took Remus Pri- 
ſoner; who dang carried before Numitor, and 
there accus'd of Miſdemeanors, Numitor would not 
puniſh bim himſelf, fearing his Brother, as being a 
Perſon ſubject to be angry, bur deliver'd him into his 
Hands, and defir'd Juſtice might be done him, as he 
was his Brother, and had been injur'd by his Servants, 

who thought they might do what they pleas'd be- 

cauſe He had the Sovereign Authority. The Men of 

Alba likewiſe reſenting the thing ill, and thinking 

the Man diſhonourably us'd, Amulius was inducei 

to deliver Remus up into Numitor's hands, to uſe 
him as he thought fit. He therefore took and 
carried him home, and being ſtruck with admira- 
tion of the Youth's Perſon, in proportion and 
ſtrength of Body excceding all men, and percei- 
| ving in his very Countenance the Courage and 
| Preſence of his Mind, which ſtood undaunted 
| and unſhaken in his preſent Calamities, and hear- 

) ing farther all the Enterpriſes and Actions of his 

Life were anſwerable to what he ſaw of him, but 

chiefly (as it ſeem'd) God influencing and dire&- 

ing the Beginnings of ſuch great things as were to 
follow; he having a deſire and opportunity to en- 
quire into the truth of him, in gentle Terms, and 


d with a kind Aſpect, raiſing a confidence and hope 
t in him, ask d him Who he was, and what were 
| the Circumſtances of his Birth. He taking heart, 


ſpoke thus: I will, Sir, hide nothing from you, for 
Jou ſeem to be of a more Princely Temper than Amu- 
lius, in that you give 4 hearing, and examine fairly, 
before you puniſh; but He condemns before the Cauſe is 
beard. Firſt then, We (for we are Twins ) thought 

Ver. I, Nauf 
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our ſelves the Sons of Fauſtulus and Laurentia, 'thy 
King's Servants; but ſince we have been accus'd ani 
aſpersd with Calumnies, and are forced to ſtand upon 
our Defence every Day, we hear great things of our ſelves, 
the truth whereof will appear from the i ſue of the danger 
Jam dt preſent in. Our Birth is ſaid to baue been 
miraculous, our Foſtering and Nurture in our Infaniy 
till more range; by Birds and Beaſts, to whom 
- vere caſt. out, by them were we fed, that is, by the 
Milk of a Wolf, and the ſmall Morſels of a Woud- 
pecker, as we lay in a little Trough by the fide of 4 
great River : the Trough is now in being, and is pre 
ſerv'd with Braſs Plates round it, and an Inſcription in 
old obſcure Characters on it, which may prove hereafter 
perhaps (but very inſignificant) tokens to our Parents, uber 
we are dead and gone. Numitor, upon theſe words, 
and recollecting the Time too, according to the 
young Man's Looks, flighted not the Hope that 
flatter'd him, but took care how to come at his 
Daughter privately, (for ſhe was ſtill kept under 
reſtraint) to talk with her concerning theſe Mat- 
ters. | 
Fauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, and deliver'dup 
to Numitor, begg'd Romulus to aſſiſt in his reſcue, in- 
forming him then plainly of the particulars of theit 
Birth; not but he had before given theni ſome 
hints of it, and told them ſo much as might, if 
they attended to it, give them no mean thought 
of themſelves. He himſelf, full of Concern, and 
fear of not coming in time, took the Trough, and 
ran inſtantly with it to Numitor; but giving a ſuſpi- 
cion to ſome of the King's Centry at the Gate, and be- 
ing gaz d upon by em, and perplex'd with their 
impertinent Queſtions, could not but diſcover the 
Trough under his Cloak. Now by chance there 
was One among them who was at the expoſing of the 
Children, having with Others been employ'd in that 
Office; He ſeeing the Trough, and knowing oo 
* : Make 
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Make and r —5 at the buſineſs, and 
without farther delay telling the King of it, brought 
in the Man to be examin'd. In theſe dangerous Cir- 
cumſtances, Fauſtulus was not a little intimidated, 


U 


and yet they could not wholly force him out of 
All: He confeſs'd indeed the Children were a- 
live, but tending their Flocks far off from Alba; 
that he himſelf was going to carry the Trough + 
to /lia, who had often greatly deſir'd ro ſee it, 


for a Confirmation of the hopes of her Children. 
As Men generally do, who are troubled in Mind, 
and act either in Fear or Paſſion, it ſo fell our 


with Amulius; for he ſent in all haſte a Meſſen» 


ger, an honeſt Man, and a ſure Friend to Nu- 
itor, with Commands to enquire of Numitor, 
whether any Tidings had come to him of the 
Children, as if they were in Being. Now the 
Man being come, and ſeeing how little Remus 
wanted of being received into the Arms and Em- 
braces of Numitor, he both ſtrengthned his Belief 
of what he hoped to be true, and advis'd withal to 
undertake the Buſineſs with all expedition, and he 
himſelf clos'd with 'em, and acted jointly. The 
ſtrictneſs of time, tho' they had been deſirous, did 
not ſuffer them to demur: For Romulus was now 
drawn very near, and many of the Citizens, out of 
fear and hatred of Amulius, revolted to his ſide; 
beſides he brought great Forces with him, divided 
into Companies, conſiſting each of 100 Men, eve- 
ry Captain carrying a ſmall bundle of Graſs and 


Shrubs tied to a Pole. The Latins call ſuch Bun- 


dles, Manipuli, and from hence it is that in their 


Armies they call their Captains Manipulares. Re- 


nus gaining upon the Citizens within, and Romu- 


lus making Attacks from without, the Tyrant not 


knowing either what to do, or what Expedient 
to chink of for his Security, in that Amazement 


and Diſtraction was taken and put to Death. Theſe 


* being 
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being for the moſt part the Relations of  Fabias 
and Diocles of Peparethus (who I think is the firſt 
that writes of the building of Rome) ſome ſuſpe& 
them as only fabulous made Stories z but they 


ought not wholly to be disbeliev'd, if Men would 


conſider Fortune, what ſtrange things it ſometimes 
brings about; and take an eſtimate of the Actions 


of the Romans, how improbable it is they could 


arrive at this Greatneſs, had (1) They not ſome 
miraculous Original, attended with great and ex- 
traordinary Circumſtances. . 

Amulius now being dead, and Matters quietly 
diſpos'd, the two Brothers would neither dwell in 


Alla without Governing there, nor were they 


willing to take the Government into their own 
hands, during the Life of their Grandfather. Hav- 
ing therefore deliver'd the Dominion up into his 
hands, and paid their Mother ſuch Reſpects as their 
Duty oblig'd 'em to, they reſolv'd to live by 
themſelves, and build a City in the ſame place 
where they were in their Infancy brought up; 
for This was the moſt ſpecious pretence they could 
make of their departure: Tho' perhaps it was ne- 
ceſſary, ſo many ſhoals of Slaves and Fugitives 
continually ws. ro *em, either to be torally 
diſſolv'd, by diſperſing them, or elſe to take a ſe- 
parate habitation elſewhere with 'em: For that 
the Inhabitants of Alba did not think Fugitives 
worthy of being receiv'd and incorporated Citi- 


zens among them, firſt plainly appear'd, from the 


Adventure upon the Sabines, which really was not 
attempted out of any violent Luſt, but deliberately, 


(1) Plutarch throughout all his | always known to blind the Un- 
Writings gives many Inſtances of | derſtanding, and to hinder Thoſe, 
his Credulity, very rarely to be | who are poſſeſs d with it from di. 
met with in a Man of his Senſe. | ſtinguiſning between Truth and 
This Credulity in Him wasowing | Falſhood. — 
to Mi Superſtition, which 1 


purely 


purely out of want and neceſſity of lawful Wives, 
_ they afterwards extreamly loy'd and ho- 
nour'd. 5 | | 

Not long after the firſt Foundation of the City, 
they open'd a e-, of Refuge for all Fugi- 
tives, which they call'd the Temple of the God 
(1) Ahlæeus, where they receiv'd and protected 
all, delivering none back, either the Seryant to 
his Maſter, the Debtor to his Creditors, or the 
Murderer into the hands of the Magiſtrate ; ſay- 
ing it was a Privileg d Place, and they could fo 
maintain it by an Order of the holy Oracle: inſo- 
much that the City grew preſently very Populous, 
for they ſay it conſiſted at firſt of no more than 
1000 Houles. But of That hereafter. _ 

Their minds being fully bent upon Building, 
there aroſe preſently a difference about the Place 
where. Romulus built a Square of Houſes, 
which he call'd Rome, and would have the City 
be there; Remus laid out a piece of Ground on 
the Aventine Mount, well fortify'd by nature, 
which was then from him call'd Remonius, but now 
1 Concluding at laſt to decide the Con- 
teſt by a Divination from a Flight of Birds, and 
placing themſelves apart at ſome diſtance, to Re- 
mus, they N. appear'd fix Vulturs, ro Romulus 
double the * z others ſay, Remus did truly 
ſee his Number, and that Romulus feign'd His, but 
when Remus came to him, that then he did in- 

_ deed ſee Twelve. Hence it is that the Romans in 
their Divinations from Birds, -do chiefly regard 
the Vultur, Tho' Herodorus of Pontus relates that 
Hercules was always very joyful when a Vultur ap- 


(1) Or the God of Refuge, for 
Ahleus is not a * 
an Epithet of the God of that 
place: which Tome think to haye 


been But Dionyſſus of Hali- 
carnaſſus ſays, he could net find 
to what God or Demon the Tem- 
ple was dedicated, 
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the Fray, contrary to the Order of 
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pear'd to him upon any Action; for it is a Crea- 


ture the leaſt hurtful of any, pernicious neither 


to Corn, Plants, or any Cattle; it preys only 
upon Carrion, and never kills or hurts any living 


thing; and as for Birds, it touches not them tho 


they are dead, as being of its own Species; 
whereas Eagles, Owls, and Hawks, prey upon 
all their own Fellow-creaturesz but Eſchylus ſays, 


Oęvih S- Seis mas av dyvevor Qayws z 
What Bird is clean that preys on's fellow-Bird ? 


Beſides, all other Birds we ſee (as the ſaying is) 
every day, and they occur continually to our Sen» 
ſes, but a Vultur is a very rare fight, and you ſhall 
ſeldom meet with a Man that has ſeen any of their 
young; inſomuch that the rarity and unfrequency 
of 'em has rais'd an abſurd opinion in Some, that 
they come to us from ſome other Countries; as 
Soothſayers judge whatever happens preternatu- 
rally or inſpontaneouſly to be ſent from God. 
When Remus knew the Cheat, he was much 
diſpleas'd ; and as Romulus was caſting up a Ditch 
where he deſign'd the Foundation of the City- 
Wall, ſome parts of the Work he turn' d to ridi- 


cule, Others he obſtructed : At laſt as he was in 


contempt skipping over the Work, Some ſay, Ko- 
mulus (1) himſelf killd him upon the Spot. Others, 
that it was done by Celer, one of his & 

However there fell Remus. In that Scuffle alſo 
was Fauſtulus ſlain, and Pliſtinus, who being Fau- 
Fulus's Brother, Story tells us, had a ſhare in the 


Education of Romulus. Celer upon This fled in-. 


his Death that he had laid violent 
Hands on Himſelf if he had not 
been prevented, 


(1) Others ſay he was flain in 


Romulus, who was ſo aflited at 


ompanions: 


rr 
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ſtantly into Tv/cany, and from Him do the Romans 
call all Men that are ſwift of foot, or quick in 
buſineſs, Celeres; and becauſe _ Metellus, at 
his Father's Funeral, in a few days time gave the 
People a Shew of Sword-playing, they admiring 
his — — gave him the Name of Celer. 
Romulus, having buried his Brother Remus, to- 
gether with his two Foſter- fathers, on the Mount 
Remonius, began to build his City, having firſt 
ſent for Men (1) out of Tuſcany, who, with cer- 
tain holy Ceremonies and drawing of Schemes, 
directed and taught how every thing ſhould be 
done, as is uſual in Sacred Rites. For firſt, They 


dug a Trench round That which is now the Comi- 


tium, or Hall of Juſtice; and into it did they ſo- 
lemnly throw the firſt Fruits of all things, either 
good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: laſtly, 
every Man taking a ſmall (2) Turf of Earth of 


the Country from whence. he came, they all threw 


'em in promiſcuouſly together. This Trench the 
call'd Mundus, (the whole World) making whic 
their Center, they deſign'd the City in a Circle 
round it. Then the Founder fitted to a Plow a 


Brazen Plowſhare, and yoking together a Bull and 


(1) There had been for a long, (2) This is indeed 'a pleaſant 
time before Twelve Cities in | Imagination ; provided they pre- 


Tuſcany, each of which had its | ſerv'd an Handful of Earth be- 


King. Theſe Kings were call'd | longing to their own Country 
Lucumones, but. it is not known | they wou'd not imagine they had 
what their Original was, nor the | quitted it. Ovid however does 
Ceremonies: they made uſe of. | not ſay that it was a Handful of 
Perhaps they had been conducted] the Earth Each had brought out 
thither from Greece by Evander, | of bis Own Country, but of the 
or the Arcadians, Tho for my 


Part I think we need ſeek no | Neighbours, & de uicino terra 


farther for their Original than | petita ſolo, which was done to 


their own Superſtition, and Ef- Rom 
feminacy, for certainly no People | the neighbouring Nations, and in 


were ever more ſuperſtitiqus, and | time become Miſtreſs of the 


ſenſual at the ſame time, than the World. 
Twſcans, + 0 Ss 
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Earth he had taken out of his 


ſignify that Rome ſhou'd ſubdue 
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a Cow, drew himſelf a deep Line or Furrow round 
the Bounds; the buſineſs of Them that fojlow'd 
after, was to ſee whatever Earth was thrown up, 
ſhould be turn'd all inwards toward the City, and 
not to ſlip a Clod that fell outwards. With this 
Line did they deſcribe the Wall, all within which 
were the Territories of the City, which they call'd 
Pomerium, from Poſt murum, or Pone menia, by 
the cuting off or changing ſome Letters z where 
they efign'd to make a Gare, there taking the 
Plowſhare out of the Ground they lifred up the 
Plow, and left a ſpace for it: whereupon they 


_ eſteem the whole Wall as holy, except only where 


the Gates are; for had they adjudged Them alſo 
facred, they could not without offence ro Religion 
have had a free ingreſs and egreſs for the Neceſſa- 
ries of human Lite, and for Things which are in 
themſelves unclean. As for the-day on which th 

began to build the City, 'tis confeſs'd of all hands 
to be the (1) 21ſt of April and that Day the Rom 


| (1) Inftead of the 21ſt of | before the Nones; and Before the 
il it is in the Text the 11th | Ides. The Firſt, the Second, the 

of th Calends of May ; and this | Third day before the Nones, or be- 
ethod of dating deſerves ſome | fore the Ides of ſuch a Month, 
Explanation. The Roman Months | that is, the Firſt, the Second, or 
were Lunar, and their Way of | the Third day before the firſt Ar. 
reckoning was by Nones, Ides, | ter. or before the full Moon, The 
and Calends. The Day of the | Ides were ſo called either from 
Nones was the firſt Quarter of the | the Tuſcan Word Iduare, which 
Moon, and the Ides the day when | ſignifies to divide, or from the 
the Moon was at the full, that is | Greek Word FI og, Vare, be- 


there were always Eight days | cauſe on that day the full F:c: of 


compleat between the Nones, and | the Moon was to be ſeen. be 
the Ides. When the Nones fell upon | Calends were the firſt day of the 
the 5th of the Months the 7des | Month; and the firſt of the Moon, 
were on the 13th, if on the 7th|fo called from the old Word 
then they were on the 15th, fo | Calare to denote, or publiſh. bo. 
that the Nones were the Ninth | cauſe on that day the High Prieſt 
day before the Ides, for which [gave Notice on what days the 
Reaſon they were called Nones; | Nones, and Ides were to fall. 
and the way of reckoning was | From the Ides, that is fron 1 


\ 
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do anniverſarily keep holy, calling it their Coun- 
cry's Birth-day. At firſt, they ſay, they ſacrificed 
no living Creature on this Day, thinking it very 
decent and behoveful to celebrate the Feaſt of their 
Country's Birth-day, purely, and without the ſtain 
of Blood : nevertheleſs before the City was ever 
built, there was a Feaſt of the Herdſmen and 
Shepherds kept on this day, which. went by the 
Name of Palilia. But now the Roman and Ere- 
cian Months have little or no Analogy ; Theſe fay 
the Day Romulus began to build was infallibly the 

oth of the Month, at which time there was a 

onjunction of the Sun and Moon attended with 
an Eclipſe (i), which happen'd in the 3d Year of 
the 6th Olympiad, which the Grecians imagine (2) 
Antimachus the Teian Poet was acquainted with. 


In the times of Varro the Philoſopher, a Man very 


full Moon of the preſen 
Calends of the ſucceeding Moath, 
that is to the new Moon, there 
were ſometimes 15 and ſome- 


times 16 days, which de 9 
upon the firſt day of de Noch 


following, as in this Paſſage in 
Plutarch, the 11th of the Calend; 
of Mops that is the 11th day be- 

e the Firſt of „ Which is 
exactly the 21ſt of April. And if 
I wou'd know what fuch 
2 day of one of our Months is 1 
muſt add two to that day 
which I am making the Inquiry. 
For Example, I want to know 
how I am to date the 21ſt of 
April after the Manner of the 
Romans, by Calends. I am ts 
confider April has 30 days, 
now from the 2 iſt of that Month 
to the 3oth are Nine days, to 
thoſe I add Two, which make 
11. The Bleventh of the Calends 


＋ May, Ta like manner if 11 


t to the 


wou d know on what day of o 
Month the Calends of May fall, I 
am. to deduct 2 from 11. April 
having 30 days, and there remain 
; ſo that the 11th of the Calends 
is the gth day before the 3oth of 
2 — — ciorick Con 

I r, an. ipti jun- 
Rion of the Moon — tom 3 
which plainly implies there was 
on that day an Eclipſe of the Sun, 
and not of the Moon, as Some 
have tranſlated it. For it is im- 


upon | poſſible there ſhou'd be an Eclipſe 


of the Moon on the zoth of the 
Month when ſhe is in Conjuncti- 
on, becauſe ſhe is then between 
the Sun, and Us; but there might 
have been an Eclipſe of the Sun 
in that Conjunction, the Moon 
wy under the Ecliptick, 
2s Platarch tells us in this Place 
ſhe was 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


The LIFE of | 
well read in Roman Hiſtory, liv'd one. Tarrutius, his 
familiar Friend and 5 orb both a good Phi- 
loſopher and a skilful Mathematician, and One too 


that out of curioſity of Speculation had ſtudied 


the way of drawing Schemes and Tables, and 
ſeem'd to be excellent in the Art: to Him Varro 
propounded to caſt Romulus's Nativity, even to 
the firſt Day and Hour, and to make his Deducti- 


ons from the ſeveral Events of the Man's Life 
which he ſhould be inform'd of, as the j Solutions 


of Geomeirical Problems do require; for it be- 
longs to the ſame Science both to foretel a Man's 
Life, by knowing the time of his Birth, and alſo 
to find out his Birth by the knowledge of his Life. 
This task Tarrutius undertook, and firſt looking 

into rhe Actions and Caſualties of the Man, to 
ther with the time of his Life and manner of 1 
Death, and then comparing all theſe Remarks to- 
ether, he very confidently and poſitively pro- 
nounc'd, that Romulus (1) was conceiv'd in his 
Mother's 


(1) This exactly Agrees with 


the Tradition of all the Authors 
that have written upon the Sub- 
ject. They ſay that Romulus 
founded Rome at the Age of 18, 
= — — — the _—_ O- 
ympiad, that he reign'd 37 Years, 
— when he was — 
old. For if Romulus was 18 
when he laid the Foundation of 
Rome, which was in the Firſt 
Year of the Seventh Olympiad, 
it follows that he was born the 
Third Year of the Second, and by 
conſequence was conceiv'd in his 
Mother's Momb the Y=ar beicre, 
that is the Second of the ſame 
Olympiad, and not the Firſt, as 
Some have imagined, This is cor 
firm'd by the Authority of the 


Aftronomers, who declare that 
that Year there was a great E- 
clipſe of the Sun on the 11th of 
the Month Atlyr, which anſwers 
to our November; but that there 
was none the preceding Year we 
are aſſured by the ſame Aftrono- 
mers. However there are ſome 
who oppoſe this Calculation, by 
ſhewing how improbable it is 
that Romulus ſhou d. have been 
able to have perform d all the Ex- 
ploits attributed to him af the 
Age of 18: that the Ancients up: 
on occaſion of mentioning 

Age of Romulus, have very inad- 
vertently follow'd_-Tarrutins his 
Calculation. They pretend far- 
ther that Romulus was conceiv'd 


five Years before, that is * 
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ROMULUS. 
Mother's Womb, the firſt Year of the ſecond O- 


ynpiad, the twenty-third Day of the Month the 
Egyptians call Cheac (1), (which may be ſaid to 
anſwer our December) and about the third Hour, 
at which time there was a total Eclipſe of the 
Sun; that he was born the twenty-firſt Day of 
the Month Thoth, (which is September) about Sun- 
riſing; and that the firſt Stone of Rome was laid 


by him the ninth Day of the Month Pharmutbi, 


(April) between the ſecond and third hour. For, 
as to the Fortune of Cities, as well as Men, they 
think they have their certain Periods of time pre- 
fixt, which may be collected and foreknown from 
the Poſitions of the Stars at their firſt Founda- 
tion. 'Theſe and the like Relations may perhaps 
rather take and delight the Reader with their 
Novelty and Extravagancy, than offend him be- 
cauſe they are fabulous. OE 75 

The City being now built, Romulus liſted all that 
were of 4 e to bear Arms into Military Compa- 
nies, each Company conſiſting of 3000 Footmen, 


* 


and 300 Horſe (2). Theſe Companies were call'd 


139 


* Legions, becauſe they were the choiceſt and moſt From Le- 


ſeleft of the People for fighting Men; the reſt of 
the Multitude he call'd | Populus] the People. A 
bundred of the moſt eminent Men he choſe for his 
Counſellors ; theſe he ſtil'd Patriciaus, and the 
whole Body of 'em, the Senate, which ſignifies 


go, 70 


Chuſe. 


truly a F Conſiſtory of venerable Old Men (3). The * Tereola: 


Senators, 


Year of the World 3172, on the | (2) Tt ſhould ſeem that thePeo- 
of April, at which time ple encreaſed prodigiouſly whilſt 

there was an Eclipſe of the Sun; | the City was building, if it be true 
d according to this reckoning | what Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus re- 
Romulus was twenty-three Years| ports, viz. that when they firſt ſet 
old when he laid the Foundation | about that Work, they were not in 
of Rome, and dyed at ſirty. all above 300 Horſe, and 3009 Foot. 
(1) Tarrutius reckon'd- by the (z) According to the Cuſtom 
Egyptian Months, becauſe he fol- of the Greeks and the Kings of the 
low'dtheAftrology of theEgyprians. | Eaſt, the Princes in thoſe . 
| | Lays 


Ti EFF 
Senators, ſome ſay, were call'd Patricians (1), be- 


cauſe they were the Fathers of honeſt and lawful 


Children; Others, becauſe they could give a good 
account who their Fathers were (2), which every one 
of the Rabble that pour'd into the City at firſt 
could not do; Others, from Patrocinium, or Pa- 
tronage, ] by which they meant, and do ſtill mean, 
that Protection which they afford the Common 
People; attributing the Origin of the Word to 
Patronus, One of Thoſe that came over with Evan- 
der, a Man ſignal for being a careful Defender of 
the Weak and Needy. Bur —— moſt pro- 
bable Conjecture may be to ſuppoſe, that Romulus 
eſteeming it the Duty of the chiefeſt and weal- 
thieſt Men, with a Fatherly Care and Concern, to 
look after the Meaner, and withal encouraging the 
Commonalty not to dread or be aggriev'd at the 
Honours of their Superiors, but with all good 
Will to make uſe of em, and to think and call 
*em their Fathers, might from hence give them 
the Name of Patricians (3). For at this very time 


days did not govern with an ab- 
ſolute uncontroulable Authority, 
but follow'd the Advice of Thoſe 
that were moſt eminent among 
their Subjects for Age and Expe- 
rience, as is evident from Homer, 
and the ſacred Hiſtory, | 
(1) The Dignity of Patrician 
was not contin'd to the Senators 
alone, but was conferr'd on the 
whole Body of Nobles, whom Ro- 
mulus had ſeparated from the Peo- 
ple according to the Cuſtom of 
the Athenians. The Senators were 
called Fathers, and their Deſcen- 
* — of poem Patricians. 
(2) laproofof This it is alled 
ed, that whenever the Kings — 
ſed an Aſſembly of the Patricians 
to be prochaim d, the Herald call'd 
4 


2 


esch of them by his own Name, 
and by That of his Father; 
whereas in an Aſſembly of the 
People, They were ſuqimon'd by 
a ſort of Horn; but Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus makes it appear that 
the Horn was uſed not by way of 
Contempt, but for Expedition 
ſake. How was it poſlible to 
ſummon every Individual of the 
whole Body of a numerous Feo- 
ple, by his Name and Surname? 
(3) Dionyſus of Halicurnaſſus 
the 


writes that Romulus _— 
the Name, and changed 

better, or reform'd a Cuſtom that 
was in Being long before his Time; 
for it bad been obſery'd in 7 * 
ly. and among the primitive 


nians, . But there was a great 44 
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ROMULUS: 
all Foreigners ſtyle Thoſe that fit in this Council, 


Preſidents : but the Romans making uſe 
of a more honourable and leſs invidious Name, call 


them Patres Conſcripti; at firſt indeed ſimply Pa- 


tres, but afterwards more being added, Patres Con- 


ſcripti: and by this honourable Title was the Se- 


nale diſtinguiſh'd from the Populacy. The reſt of 
the wealthier ſort he diſtinguiſh'd from the com- 
mon People, by calling Them Patrons, that is, Pro- 
tectors, and Theſe their Clients, that is, Depen- 
dents z by which means he created a wonderful Love 
and Amity betwixt em, which begat great Juſtice 
in their dealings. For They were always their Cli- 


ents Counſellors in litigious Caſes, their Advocates 


in Judgments; in fine, their Adviſers and Over- 
ſeers in all Affairs whatever. Theſe again faithful- 
ly ſery'd their Patrons, not only paying them all 


reſpect and deference, but alſo, in caſe of Pover- 
ty, helping them to place their Children, and pay 


off their Debts z and for a Patron to witneſs a- 
gainſt his Client, or a Client againſt his Patron, 
That no Law nor Magiſtrate could enforce( i). But 
in After- times, all other Offices of Equity conti- 


of Difference between the Theſſa- | ed up the Firebrand of Sedition in 


lian and Athenian Clients, and the | Rome. It will not be improper 


Roman, the Firſt were no better | to take Notice upon This Occa- 
than Slaves, and the Nobles be- fion, that this Patronage was ex- 
haved more like their Tyrants than || erciſed by the Nobles not only to- 
ProteQtors., I wards the People of Rome, but 
(1) If a Client or Patron was| that in Proceſs of Time ſeveral Co- 
wanting in any of theſe Reſpects, lonies, Cities, nay and entire Iſlands 
he was deem'd a Traitor, and ſub- | made choice of ſome Patrician, 
ect to the Puniſhment eſtabliſhed | and claim'd the Benefit of his Pro- 
y Romulus at the ſame Time, by | tection; and even the Senate had 
which he was execrated or out- ſo great Regard for this Relation 
d, and the firſt that met him and Dependance, that it did fre 


might murder him with Impuni- | quently refer the Cauſes of Cities 


ty. Theſe mutual Offices between || and Communities to their reſpec- 
the Patron and Client ſubſiſted for ſ tive Patrons, before Whom: t 
the ſpace of 520 Years, till Cains | were to plead; and whoſe Necrees 
Gracehus was Tribune, wholight-'| were confirm d by the Senate. 


nuing 
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The LIFE of | 
nuing ſtill between em, it was thought a baſe and 
diſhonourable thing, for the Better ſort to take 
Money from their Inferiors. And ſo much of 
' theſe Matters. | ' "vo 1 
In the fourth Month after the 232 built, 
(as Fabius writes) the Adventure of ſtealing Wo- 
men was attempted ; and, ſome ſay, Romulus him - 
ſelf, being naturally a martial Man, and prediſpo- 
ſed too perhaps by ſome certain Oracles, as if the 
Fates had ordain'd the future Growth and 
Greatneſs of Rome ſhould depend upon the bene- 
fit of War, did begin to uſe Violence to the Sa- 
bins, and that he took away only thirty Virgins, 
rather to give an occaſion of War, than out of 
any want of Women; tho' This is not very proba- 
ble, but rather that he obſerving his City preſently 
fill'd by a Confluence of Foreigners, few of whom 
had Wives, and that the Multitude in general, 
conſiſting of a mixture of mean and obſcure Crea- 
tures, fell under Contempt(1), and ſeem'd to be 
of no long continuance together; and hoping far- 
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(i) The Contempt mention d 
here by Plutarch is not That of 
their Neighbours, it is not fo- 
reign but domeſtick; He means 
the Contempt which the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe primitive 
Romans had, or might have con- 
ceiv d, of the Reſt, who were in 
Truth no better than miſerable 
— * and Vag 6 be 

tempt they might be under 
with their 2 who diſ- 
dain'd an Alliance with an Upſtart 
People, might ſhorten their Dura- 
tion ; for a Nation of Men can 
ſubſiſt no longer than the Age of 
Man; but That could not raiſe 
a Diviſion among them, provi- 
ded they were at Unity within 
themſclves, and that was the Di- 


viſion Romulus feared,” as indeed 
it was the moſt to be appreh 
ed. The Miſchief ariſing from 
the Contempt their Neighbours 
might entertain of them was 1 
a Diſtance, whereas the Other 
was in their very Bowels, Befides 
it was impoſlible for them to 
deſpiſe one another, without 
being deſpiſed at the ſame time 
by their Neighbours, For if 
thoſe Wretches were contemn 
by their Fellow-Cftizens, incorp9* 
rated in the fame Body with them, 
and who could not maintain them- 
ſelves without their Concurrence 
and Aſſiſtance, what were They to 
— from their Neighbours, 
whom they had forſaken, and + 
mong whom were their Maſters? 
cher, 
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ROMULUS. 


h ther, after the Women were appeas'd, to make thisIn- 


jury in ſome meaſure an occaſion of Confederacy and 
mutual Commerce with the Sabins, he took in hand 
this exploit after this manner : Firſt he gave it our, 
as if he had found an Altar of a certain God hid 
under ground, the God they call'd Conſus (1), 
meaning either the God of Council, (for they ſtill 
call a Conſult, Conſilium, and their chief Magi- 
ſtrates, Conſules, namely Counſellors) or elſe Nep- 
tune, the Inventor of Horſe-riding ; for the Altar 
is kept coyer'd in the greater (2) Cirque or Tilt- 
yard at other times, only at Horſe-racing then it 
appears to publick view; and ſome ſay, it was 
not without reaſon that this God had his Altar 
hid under ground, becauſe all Counſels ought to 
be ſecret and conceal'd. Upon diſcovery of this 
Altar, Romulus by Proclamation appointed a Day 
for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and for publick Games 
and Shews, to entertain all ſorts of People, and 
many flock'd thither; he himſelf ſat uppermoſt, 
amidſt his Nobles, clad in Purple. Now the Sign 
of their falling on was to be, whenever he aroſe 
and gather'd up his Robe, and threw it over his 
Body ; his Men ſtood all ready arm'd, with their 
Eyes intent upon him; and when the Sign was 
given, drawing their Swords, and falling on with 
a great Shout, raviſh'd away the Daughters of 


the Sabins, but ſuffered the Men to fly off with- 


j 2 | 
(1) They were forbidden to di- Name of efiris, or Hippius, 
vulge the true Name of that God; | becauſe be BY found hs 
they only diſtinguiſh'd him by that | Means of breaking Horſes, yet we 
Name, which was an Attribute, | are not to believe that this Altar 
and not a proper Name belong'd to Him, for neither the 


(2) Thar Cirque was built af: | Greeks nor $ did ever in- 


terwards by Ancus Martius for| terr Neptune's Altar; the Altar 
Horſe and Chariot Races, between | therefore belong'd to the God 
Mounts Palatine and Aventine. Conſus, and the Games were cele- 
We muſt obſerve, that tho Nep- | brated in Honour of Neptune. 
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out any let or hindrance. . Some ſay; - the 


were bur thirty taken, and from Them were the 
Tribes or Pariſſies nam'd ; but Valerius Antias 
ſays, 127; (1) Jaba, 683, all Virgins which was the 


2 Excuſe Romulus made, That they had ta- 


en never a married Woman fave One only, Hy. 
filia by Name, and Her too unknowingly, who 


became the means of their Reconciliation, . for 


as much as it appear d, that they did not out of an 


Affront or Injury commit this Rape, but with a 
Deſign purely to join Families, and unite them 
upon the greateſt and ſureſt Bonds. This Hej 
Ha, Some ſay, Hoſfilius married, a moſt eminent 
Man among the Romans; Others, Romulus himſelf, 
and that ſhe bare two Children to him; a Daugh- 
ter, who by reaſon of Primageniture was call'd 
Prima, and one only Son, whom from the great 
Concourſe of Citizens to him at that time, he 
call'd Aollius, but After-ages, Abillius. But theſe 
things Zenodotus the Trezenian writes, which are 
contradicted by many. 


Among Thoſe who committed this Rape upon 


the Virgins, there were, they ſay, as it ſo then 
happen'd, ſome of the meaner fort of Men, who 
were carrying off a Damſel, far excelling All both 
in Beauty and Comelineſs of Statufe, whom, 
when * ſome Gentlemen that met em, at- 


apee7orwy. tempted to take from *em, they cried out, they 


were carrying her to Talaſius, a young Man in- 


| deed, but a brave and worthy Perſon. Hearing 


'That, they commended and applauded them high- 
ly; inſomuch that ſome turning back, accompa* 


een | Fa ug tne mer 
a King of Mauritania, uiſh' t Hiſtorian. | 

by Ceſar. He was ND a great Part of G wich the 
when he was led in Triumph to | Dominions of Begwd, and causd 
Rome, where his Captivity prov'd | him to marry Cleopatra, Anthony's 
very fortunate, for he was well | Daughter. 8 
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ROMULUS 
hied them with great joy and gladneſs, ſhouting 

us. Hence do 
the Romans at this very time at their Weddings: 
ſing Talaſius for their Nuptial Word, as the 
Greeks do Hymeneus, becauſe, ſay they, this Lady 
proved a fortunate and happy Match to him. But 


| Seftius Sylla the yo ginian, a Man wanting 


neither Learning nor Ingenuity, told me, Romu- 


lus gave this word as a ſign when to begin the 
Ontet 


z every body therefore who made prize of 
a Virgin, cried out, Talafius z and for that Reas < 
ſon the Cuſtom continues ſo now at Marriages, 
But Moſt are of opinion, a whom Juba parti- 
cularly is One) that this Word was uſed to new- mar- 
ried Women, by way of Admoniſhment and In- 
citement to good Huſwifery, the Greek Word 
radia ſignifying Spinning, and the Greek Language 
not being then mix'd with the (1) Talian. Bur if 
this be not a miſtake, and if the Romans did at 
that time uſe the word rakaoia, as we Grecans 
do, a man might fancy a more probable Reaſon 
of the Cuſtom. For when the Sabins, after 
the War againſt the Romans, were reconcil'd, 
Conditions were made concerning their Wo- 
men, That they ſhould be obliged to do no other 
ſervile Offices to their Husbands but what con- 
cern'd (2) Spinning; it was cuſtomary therefore 
ever after at Weddings, for Thoſe that gave 
the Bride, or led her, or for any one elſe preſent, 
ſportingly to ſay Talaſius, intimating thereby, how 


(4) It was a long time after] any of the other Greek Dialecks. 
when. the Greek began to be cor-] (+) For this Reaſon the Bride 
ed by a Mixture of foreign | the firſt time ſhe went home to 
onpues, The Latin is only a] her Rusband, carry'd with her 4 
Compound of Greek, and the Lan- Diſtaff and Spindle, ſeared her- 
page of the Country, and its | ſelf upon a Bundle of Wool, and 
d Pronunciation makes it dreſt up the Door with Wool, 
dome up nearer to the Folick, than! e 


1 . | ' the 
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RE 7. 
ſhe was now brought to no other Servitude but 
what was in Spinning. Moreover it is a Cuſtom at 


this very day, for the Bride of herſelf not to go o- 


ver her Husband's Threſhold into the Houſe, but 
to be lifted over it, in memory that the Sabin Vir- 
gins were carried in by violence, and would not 
enter freely. Some ſay too, the Cuſtom of part- 
ing the Bride's Hair with the head of a Spear, 
was in token that their Marriages began at firſt by 
War, and Acts of Foſtility; of which I haye 
ſpoken more fully in my Book of Queſtions. 
This Rape was committed the 18th Day of the 


Month then called Sextilis, which is now Auguſ, 


= which the Solemnities of the Conſualia arc 
ept. | 

| The Sabins were a numerous and martial People, 
but liv'd in ſmall unfortified Villages, as it became 
them, who were a Colony of the Lacedemonians(t), 
to be naturally of great Courage, and fear nothing; 
nevertheleſs, ſeeing themſelves by great — 4 
bound up to their good behaviour, and being ſo- 
licitous for their Daughters, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Romulus, with fair and equitable Requeſts, that 
he would return their young Women, and retrat 
that Act of Violence, and afterwards in all Rea- 
fon and Equity eſtabliſh a friendly and ngighbourly 
Correſpondence between both Nations: But Ko- 
mulus would not part with the young Women, 
yet propos'd to the Sabins to enter into an Alli- 
ance with em: upon which point ſome conſulted 
and demurr'd long; but Acron King of the Ceni- 


(1) The Hiſtory of the Sabins I ſtraint; that they firſt ſettled 2 
faith, that Lycurgus having framed | Pometia, from whence ſeverd of 
the Lacedamonian Laws, many of ſ them ted themſelves into 
the Spartans, offended at the Seve · | the Country of the Sahins, wheit 
rity of them, quitted their Coun- | they were united to the Inbab- 
try with an Intent to ſettle where | tants, and taught them their Cu- 
they might live under leſs Re-] Roms, | 


wenſes, 
8 
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ROMULUS, 


nin{s, a Man of great Courage, and well experi. 
enced. in War, who had all along a jealouſy of 
Romulus s bold Attempts, and conſidering parti- 
cularly from this Exploit upon the Women, he 
would grow formidable to all People, and indeed 


inſufferable, were he not chaſtiſed; was the firſt 


that roſe up in Arms, and with a er Army 


made head againſt him. Romulus likewiſe prepa- 


red to receive him; but when they came within 
ſight, and viewed each other, they made a Chal- 
lenge to fight a ſingle Duel, the two Armies ſtand- 
ing by under Arms without moving. Hereupon 
Romulus prayed and made a Vow to Jupiter, that 
if he did conquer his Encmy, he would himſelf 
dedicate his Adverſary's Armour to his Honour 
upon which he both overcame him in Combat, and 
after Battle was join'd, routed his Army alſo, and 
then took his City: but he did Thoſe he found in 
it no further injury, only commanded them to de- 


moliſh their habitations, and attend him to (1) Rome, 


there to be made Citizens equally capable of all 
Privileges: And indeed there was nothing did more 
advance the Greatneſs of Rome, than that ſhe did 
always unite and incorporate into her ſelf, Thoſe 
whom ſhe conquer'd. Now Romulus, that he 
might perform his Vow in the moſt acceprable 
manner to Jupiter, and withal make the Pomp 
of it delightful ro the Eye of the City, cur 
down a tall. Oak which he ſaw growing in the 
Camp, which he adorn'd like a Trophy, and fa- 


(1) Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus | One and the Other, both of Thoſe 
Gith, that he left them at their | that repair'd to Rome, and of 


Liberty; They that pleas'd might | Them that continued at home 


continue at home, and the Reſt | at leaſt in caſe of lany Sedition, or 
might remove to Rome; and that | Mutiny among the Latter, they 
he only ſent amongſt them a Co- were eaſuy to be ſuppreſt by the 
lony of 300 Romans ; and This | Colony, which was 4 ſort of Gar- 
indeed was the ſafer way; for riſon upon them. 

thereby he mode fare doch of the s 


Es ew d 
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ſten'd thereon Acron's whole Suit of Armour, in 
its right Symmetry of Parts; then he himſelf 
irding his Garment about him, and crowning 
2 Head with a Laurel Garland, his Hair grace- 
fully flowing, carried the Trophy erected upon 
his right Shoulder, and ſo march'd on, ſinging 
Songs of Triumph, with his whole Soldiery in 
their Arms following after, the Citizens all re- 
cciving him with Acclamations of Joy and Won- 
der. The Pomp of this Day gave both the Ori- 
ginal and Model to all After-Triumphs. This Tro- 
hy was dedicated to Jupiter ſurnaamed Feretrius 
rom ferire, which in Latin is to ſinite( 1); for Ro- 


„oc ( 


mulus pray d he might ſmite and overthrow his 
Enemy. Theſe Spoils were called Opima Spolia, 
[or Royal Spoils] (ſays Yarro) from their Rich- 
neſs, which the Word (2) Opes fignifies z tho 
one would more probably conjecture from the 
Action, Opus ay ing a Deed or Af: for when 


the General o 


an Army with his own Hand 


Kills his Enemy's General, to Him alone is grant- 


(1) It was not 2 Word at that 
time uſed in Rome. Fupiter was 
call'd Feretrius from the Greek 


Word Pheretrum, which proper- 


ly fignifies a Trophy, a Trunk of 
2 Tree adorn'd with the Arms of 
re 1 Livy Fe it Fercu- 

m. Spolia Ducis hoſtium cæſi, fa- 
bricato ad id apt ferculs, = 
It likewiſe ſigniſies a Chariot. 

(2) The Sabin Word Ops, by 
which is meant the Farth, from 
whence Fruit of all ſorts is pro- 
duced, is for that Reaſon taken 
for Riches, and Power, and is the 
only genuine Signification of Opi- 


ma Spolia, Rich Spoils, as Thoſe 


that are taken from a vanquiſh'd 


General ought to be, Sce Feſixs 


ed the Honour of offering the (3) Opima ſpolia, 


upon the Words Opima Spolu. 
The Erymoelogy 3 Plu- 
tarch from the Word, Opas muſt 
be a Miſtake, becauſe Opu was 25 
much unknown to the Romans in 
thoſe Days as was the Word Ferre. 
(3) Plutarch here follows the 
Opens of Thoſe who were mif- 
led by the Authority of Ly 
very uncertain in its Nature, and 
from which he bimſelf detracts. 
It is not to be deny'd but the con- 
ſtant Opinion of Antiquity down 
to this Author was, that the Spoils 
to be Opima were of neceſſity to be 
taken from the General of the E- 
nemies; but it was not a 


Condition that He that took 
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as being the ſole Performer of that Act or Deed 


of Bravery. And on three only of the Roman 
Captains did this Honour ever happen to be con- 


ferrd : Firſt on Romulus, upon killing Acron the 


Eninenſian; next on Cornelius Coſſus (1), for ſlay- 


his own Hand ſhould be . 
mander in Chief; for not only a 


Subaltern Officer but even a pri- 


vate Soldier was of ob- 
taining thoſe Spoils, and might 
make an Offering of them to Fu- 
piter, This is Varro's Sentiment. 
Marcus Varro ait, faith Feſtus, Opima 
Spolia eſſe etiam ſi manipularis Miles 
letraxerit, dummods Duci hoſtium. 
Marcus Varro tells us, that the 
Spoils taken even by a private Sol- 
dier are Opima, provided they are 
taken from the General of the Ene- 
mies. This is manifeſt even from 
the Law of Numa, wherein it is 
expreſsly ſaid cujus Auſpicio claſ- 
fe procincta Opima Spolia capiuntur. 
He under whoſe Conduct inapitch'd 
Battle the Opima Spolia are taken, 
that is, the General under whoſe 
Command ſome Other obtains thoſe 
Spoils, And This is farther con- 
firm'd by Examples: for it is cer- 
tain that this very Cornelius Coſſus, 
who ſlew Tolumnius the Tuſcan, 
was no more than a Tribune, the 
—_— was ZEmilins, 
1) Livy givin Account o 
this AQtion of = 2 in his fourth 
Book, at firſt follow'd tke Opi- 
nion of all the antient Authors, 
and the conſtant Tradition of An- 
tiquity, by which ic is evident that 
Coſſus obtain d thoſe Spoils in the 
Quality of a Tribune; but having 
atterwards heard Auguſtus ſay 
that in the Temple of Fupiter, 
which be had cauſed to be rebuilt, 
he himſelf had read the Inſcrip- 
non wherein Coſſus is called Con- 


ing 
ſ#l, the Hiſtorian changed his 
Mind in Complaiſance to that 
Prince, and faid that Coſſus was 
Canſul, and as ſuch had the Com- 
mand of the Army. He did not, 
or rather would nor, perceive that 
Auguſius was miſled for want 
of conſidering that the Inſcription 
vas not made whilſt Coſſus was 
alive, for at that time ſuch In- 
ſcriptions were not in uſe, but 
came into Faſhion a long time af- 
arts m_ the Authors 2 them, 
w t ve n t | 
lity of Cal! 40 160 X. 


intend to ſignify that he was Con- 


ſul at that very time when he ob- 
 tain'd thoſe Spoils, but that he had 
been Conſul, tho it was Nine 
or Ten Years after that Action. 
There are many Examples of ſuch 
lnſcriptions, wherein are expreſt 
the Offices, which They, for 
whom they were intended, did 
not exerciſe till ſome time after 
they bad perform'd the Actions 
for which they are celebrated-in 
thoſe Inſcriptions, and He would 


create a ftrange Confuſion in Hi- 


ſtory, that fhould endeavour to 
make thoſe Actions, and thoſe 
Inſcriptions, to co-incide in point 
of time, Thus by this Paſſage in 
Feſtus, Altera Spolia que Conſul 
Coſſus Cornelius de Telumnio, is not 
to be underſtood the ſecond Spoils 
were Thoſe which Cornelius Coſſus 
obtain d when he was Conſul, but 


Was 
Dignity of Conſul. 


We are not 


L 3 therefore 


afterward advanced to the 
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ing Tolumnius the Tuſcany and laſtly on Claudius 
Marcellus, upon his conquering Viridoniarus, King 
of the Gauls, The two latter, Coſſus and Mar- 
cellus, made their Entries in triumphant (1) Cha- 
riots, bearing their Trophies themſelves: but Di. 
onyſius is in the wrong to ſay that Romulus made 
(2) uſe of a Chariot; for Hiſtory ſays, Tarquini- 
us, Damaratus's Son, was the firſt of the Kings 
that brought Triumphs to this great Pomp and 
Grandeur; others, that Publicola was the firſt 


that rode in a Chariot in Triumph: However, 


there are Statues of Romulus bearing theſe Trophics 


. and to confirm him in the 


in Triumph yet to be ſeen in Rome, which are 


all on Foot. 


After the Overthrow of the Ceninenſians, the 
other Sabins ſtill protracting the time in preps 


_ rations, the People of Fidena, Cruſtumerium, and 


Antenna, join'd their Forces againſt the Romans; 
Battle was no ſooner join'd, but they were like- 


wiſe defeated, and ſurrendred up to Romulus their 


therefore to wonder if Plutarch, 
n fort of Stranger to the Roman 
Antiquities, ſhould ſplit upon the 
ſame Rock with Livy, who may 
be thought to have faln into the 
Snare not ſo much through Igno- 
rance as in Complaiſance to Au- 


pinion he had recciy'd, and to 
which he woes willing to adhere, 
that it was allow'd only to a Ge- 


neral of an Army to make an Of- 


fering of the Opima Spolia to Fu- 
8 Auguſtus his Deſign was 

ſuppreſs the Tradition which 
maintain'd that private Perſons had 
a Pretenſion to the ſame Honour; 
to which End he did, perhaps con- 
trary to the Dictates of his own 
Reaſon, alledge the Authority of 


an unwarantable Conſequence. 
(1) How could Coſſus beadmit- 
ted ro enter Rome in Triumph, 
fince that was an Honour reſev'd 
only for the Generg], and Ciſſu 
was at that time no more than 4 
private Tribune? But this is a con- 
tinuation of the ſame Miſtake. 
The antient Tradition wis that 
Coſſus follow d the Chariot of bis 
General Æmilius, and drew upon 
him the Attention of all the Peo- 
ple, who were more charme 
with the Trophy he bore on bi 
A ogg Pomp 
of the other's Trium 1 
(2) This Aſſertion in Plutarch 
is inconteſtably proved from th6 
Medals, wherein Romulus is de. 
ſeribed marching afoot with bis 


this Iuſcripijon, and drew from it | 


Trophy upon his Shoulders. 
Cities 


thus did Tatius behaye himſelf (1) towards Tarpeia; 


ROMUTL U.S. 
Cities to be ſpoil'd, their Lands and Territories 
to be divided, and themielves to be tranſplanted 
to Rome. All the-Lands which Romulus acquir'd, 


he diſtributed among the Citizens, except only 
what belonged to the Parents of the ſtolen Vir- 


gins, and Them he ſuffer'd to poſſeſs their own. 


The reſt of the Sabins being enrag'd hereat, chu- 
ſing Tatius for their Captain, march'd ſtraight a- 


gun Rome; the City was almoſt inacceſſible, 


aving for its Fortreſs That which is now the 
Capitol, where a ſtrong Guard was placed z and 
Tarpeius was their Captain, not Tarpeia the Vir- 
gin, (as ſome ſay, who would make Romulus ap- 


pear to have been a very weak Man.) But how- - 


ever, this Tarpeia, the Captain's Daughter, cove- 
ting the Golden- Bracelets ſhe ſaw the Sabins 
wear, betrayed the Fort into their hands, and 
asked in reward of her Treachery, All they wore 
on their left Arms. Tatius conditioning thus with 
her, in the night ſhe open'd one of the Gates, 
and received the Sabins in: And truly (for oughr 
I ſee) it is not Antigonus alone that ſaid, He loud 
Betrayers, but hated them after they had betray d; 
nor Cæſar, who ſaid in the Caſe of Rhymitacles 
the Thracian, that He loud the Treaſon, but hated 
the Traitor. Burt it is a general kind of Diſpoſi- 
tion which all Men, who have occaſion for wick- 


ed Perſons, bear towards them; much ſuch as 


they have for venomous Creatures, when they 
ſtand in need of their Poiſon and Gall; for as 
they love them while they are of uſe, ſo they 
abhor their ill qualities when that is over. And 


- oy 
(1) Piſo and other Hiſtorians | try to Him, the endeavour'd in 
Tay, that Tatins treated her in this | reality to betray Him to Romulus, 
manner to puniſh her for her Per-| whom ſhe had advertiſed of all 


fidy, becauſe whilſt ſhe prerended | that had paſſed between Her and 
10 betray Romulus and her Coun- | the Sabins. In Proof of this They 


L 4 | alledge 
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for he commanded the Sabins, in regard to their 
Contract, not to refuſe her the leaſt part of what 
they wore on their left Arms; upon that he him- 
ſelf firſt rook his Bracelet off his Arm, and threw 
That, together with his Buckler, at her; and all 
the Reſt doing the like, ſhe was born down and 
quite ſmother'd with the abundance of Gold and 
their Shields, and fo died under the great weight 
and preſſure of them: nay, Tarpeius himſelf being 
roſecuted by Romulus, was found guilty of Trea- 
Fon, as, Juba ſays, Sulpitius Galba relates. Thoſe 
who write otherwiſe concerning Tarpeia, as that 
ſhe was the Daughter of Tatius the Sabin Ca 
tain, and being forcibly detain'd by Romulus, 4. 
ed and ſuffer'd thus by her Father's contrivance, 
ſpeak very abſurdly: Of whom (t) Antigonus is 
one; bur (2) Simylus, the Poet, makes a moſt e- 
gregious blunder, who thinks Tarpeia betrayed 
the Capitol not to the Sabins, but to the Gaul, 
having fallen in Love with their King. Thus 
he writes: "FEMA 


<a kc. an Yn Ys kad: *.a 
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Tarpeia *twas, who dwelling cloſs thereby, 
Open'd the Walls of Rome to th Enemy. 
She hot in luſt of the befieging Gaul, 
Betray'd the City's Strength, the Capitol. 


And a little after ſpeaking of her Death : 


But yet the Gauls, that firong and numerous Fit, 
Drown'd not the Traitreſs in the Waves of Po, 


alledge the Honours the Romans | liv'd in the Time of Ptolony Nl. 
paid her Memory after her Death. la delpbus, and compiled a Hiſtory 

for ſhe had a magnificent Monu- of Itahy. There is ſtill remaining 

ment in the Capitol, upon which | of his Works a-fmall Collection 

the Romans offer d Libations. This | of marvellous Hiſtories. 

is not the way of puniſhing Traicors. | (2) This Simylus wrote the 
TM (1) Antigens Cariftizs, He | Hiſtory of 11aly in Verſe. 


But, 


ROMULUS. 
| But, with their Shields thrown on, her Body over- 
laid, | 


So dy'd, and was entomb'd at once, the wretched 
Maid. | | 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and the Hill 
from her was call'd Tarpeius, until the Reign of 
King Tarquin, who dedicated the Place ro 7upi- 
ter; at which time her Bones were removed, and 
ſo it loſt her Name, except only that, part of the 


Capitol which they ftill call the * Tarpeian Rock, 


from whence they are wont to caſt down Male- 
factors r 

The Sabins being poſſeſs'd of the Hill, Romu- 
lus in great fury offer'd them Battel, and Tatius 
put on the Courage to accept it, perceiving, if 
they were ſo conſtrain'd, where he might make 
a ſecure Retreat. The Level in the middle, where 
they were to join Battle, being ſurrounded with 
many little Hills, ſeem'd to enforce both Parties 
to 2 ſmart and deſperate Conflict, by reaſon of 
the Difficulties of the Place, which had but a few 
narrow Outlets, inconvenient either for Flight or 
Purſuit. . It happen'd too, that the River havin 
overflow'd not many days before, there was le 
behind in the Plain, where now the Market ſtands, 
a deep blind Mud and Slime, which tho” it did not ap- 
pear much to the eye, and was not eaſily avoided, 
yet at bottom was very deceitful and dangerous: up- 
on which the Sabins being unwarily about to enter, 
had good luck befel them; for Curtius, a gallant Man, 
eager of Honour, and of aſpiring Thoughts, being 


mounted on Horſe- back, galloped a good diſtance 


before the Reſt, but his Horſe Was mired (1), 


(1) Livy and Dionyſus relate when he had receiv'd man 
this Matter otherwiſe. They ſoy | Wounds, and loft much. Blood, 
that Merius Curtius, after be had | he caſually fell into the Lake as 
with great Gallantry repuls'd the| he was endeavouring to make 
Romans, was Himſelf repuls'd i | 90d his Retreat. | 
bis turn by Romulus, and that 
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rable was the laſt; in which Romulus having re- 


running upon his Men in their Flight, remanded 


Prince, and the Fear of Thoſe that fled was turn- 


the Temple of Veſta; where both Parties preparing 
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and he endeavour'd a while by Whip and Spur 
to diſintangle him; but finding it impoſſible, he 
quitted his Horſe, and ſaved himſelf. The Place 
from him to this very time is calld. the. Curtian 
Lake. The Sabins being by this means warned tc 
avoid this danger, began the Fight very ſmartly, 
in which the fortune of the day was very dubious, 
tho' many were ſlain ; amongſt whom was Hof- 
lius, who, they ſay, was Husband to Herfilia, and 
Grandfather to that Hoſtilius who reign'd after 
Numa. It is probable there were many other 
Battels in a ſhort time after, but the moſt memo- 
ceiv'd a Wound on his Head by a Stone, and be- 
ing almoſt beat down to the ground by it, and 
difabled to ſuſtain the Enemy, the Romans upon 
that yielded ground, and being driven out of 
the Plain, fled to the Mount Palatine. Romulus 
by this time recovering his Wound a little, and 


them to their Arms again, and with a loud Voice 
_ encourag'd them to ſtand and fight. But heing o- 
verpower'd with the number, and of Thoſe that 
fled no body daring to face about, he ftretched 
out his Hands to Heaven, and pray'd to - Jupi- 
ter to ſtop the Army, and not to neglett but ra- 
ther maintain the Roman Cauſe, which was now 
in extream Danger. This Prayer being made, 
Many were ſtruck with a Reverence 12 their 
ed into a ſudden Courage. The Place they firſt 
ſtood at, was, where now is the Temple of Ju- 
piter Stator, (which may be interpreted the Stat) 
there they rallied their Forces, and repuls'd the 
Sabins even to the Place call'd now. Rhegia, 


to renew the Fight, were prevented: by a ſtrange 
and unexpreſſible fight: for the Daughters - — 


ROMULUS. 

Fabius which were formerly ſtolen, came running 
in great confuſion, Some on this ſide, Some 8 
That, with miſcrable Cries and Lamentations, like 
diſtracted Creatures, into the midft of the Army, 
and among the dead Bodies, to come at their Hus- 
bands, and at their Fathers: Some with their row 
Babes in their Arms, Othets with their Hair looſe 
about their Ears, but All calling now upon the Sabins, 

now upon the Romans, in the moſt tender and en- 
dearing Words. Hereupon Both melted into com- 
paſſion, and fell back, that they migbt make room 
for them betwixt the Armies. Now did à ſtrange 


lamentation feize all, and great grief was conceiv d 


at the fight of the Women, and at their Speech 
much more, which from Expoſtulations and high 
Words ended in Entreaties and Supplications. 
Mperein (ſay they Dave we injur d or offended you, 
that we formerly have, and now do ſuffer under theſe 
Calamities ? We were raviſh'd away unjuſtly and vi- 
olently by Thoſe whoſe now we are; but when That 


was done, we were ſo long neglected by tur Fathers, our 


Brethren, and Relations, that Time, having now by 
the ſtricteſt bands united us to Thoſe whom due once 
mortally hated, has brought it about, that the very 
Men, who once uſed violence to us, we now bave a 
tenderneſs for in War, and lament their deaths. So 


that you do not now come to vindicate our Honour, as 


Virgins, from them that injured us, but to force away 
Wives from their Husbands, aud Mothers from their 


Children; making this your Aſſiſtance to reſcue us, 


more grievous to us Wretches, than your former betrays 


ing and neglect of us was; ſuch is their Love to- 
wards us, and ſuch your Compaſſion : if you make 
War upon any other Occaſion, yet even for our ſakes 


you ought to deſiſt, fince you are our | Fathers, our 


Crandfathers, our Relations and Kindred : But if this 
War be for us, take Us and your Sons-in-law, and re- 
fore us to our Parents and Kinsfolk, but do not rob 

. Us 


m5 


(we beſeech you) of our Children and Husbands, g 


we, again become Captives. Herfilia having ſpoken 


much to this purpoſe, and others earneſtly ma- 
king the ſame requeſt, a Truce was made, and the 
chief Officers came to a Treaty: the Women, 
during that time, brought and preſented their Hus- 
bands and Children to their Fathers and Brethren, 
and gave Thoſe that would eat, Meat and Drink; 
and carried the Wounded home te be cured; and 
ſhewed alſo how much they govern'd within doors, 
and how indulgent their Husbands were to em, inde- 
meaning themſelves towards em with all kindneſs 
and reſpect imaginable. Upon this, Conditions were 
agreed upon, that what Women pleas'd might 
ſtay with Thoſe that had them (as tis ſaid) exempt 
from all drudgery and labour but Spinning; that 
the Romans and Sabins ſhould inhabit. the City 
promiſcuouſly together; that the City ſhould be 
call'd Rome 4 Romulus, but the Romans (1) Qui. 
rites, from Cures the Capital of the Sabins, and 
the Country of Tatius; and that they Both ſhould 

overn and command the Army in common: The 

lace of this Ratification is ſtill call'd Comitiun, 
from Coire to agree. The City being thus dou- 
bled in number, an hundred of the Sabins were e- 
lefted Senators, and the Legions were increas d 
to 6000 Foot, and 600 Horſe (2): then they - 

vi 


(1) That every Citizen particu-\ not to follow opon this Occaſion 


larly mention'd ſhould be called Ro- Dionyſaus's Tradition.” © 
man, but the whole Body of the (2) Rualdus in his Animadver- 
People Quirites, faith Dionyſius of | fions upon Plutarch, has diſcovet d 
Halicarnaſſus; but This is contre- | two manifeſt Errors in this Place. 
dicted by the Form antiently uſed | Plutarch aſſures us that 
in the Publication of Interments, | incorporated 600 Horſe in every 
where it was declared Ollus Qui · Legion, whereas there never were 
ris letho datus eſt, from whence | at any time fo many in any 

it appears that every Citizen in | the Legions. There were at firſt 
particular was called Quiris. Pla- no more than 200 Horſe in each 
arch therefore was in the right | Legion; after thatthey roſetothree, 


and 
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each Tribe contained then ten Curie or Wards, 


vided the People into three Tribes; the firſt, from 
Romulus, were named Rhamenſes; the ſecond, 
from Tatius, Tatienſes; the third were call'd La- 
ceres, from the Lacus (for ſo they call a Grove) 
where the Ahlum ſtood, whither many fled for 
Sanctuary, and were received into the City. And 
that they were juſt three, the very Name of Tribe 
nd Tribune (i. e. Chief of the Tribe) does teſtify; 


which, ſome ſay, took their Names from the 
Sabine Women; but That ſeems to be falſe, becauſe 
Many had their Names from the different Regions 
which were aſſigned to them. Tho', tis true, 
they then conſtituted many things in honour to the 
Women: As to give them the Way where- ever 
they met them; to ſpeak no indecent Word in their 
Preſence; nor to appear naked before them; that 
they ſhould not be ſummon'd (1) into Court before 
a Judge fitting on Caſes of Blood; that their 
Children ſhould wear an Ornament about their 
Necks call'd the Bulla, (becauſe it was like a 
HP and the Prætexta, a Garment edged with 
urple. : 
The two Princes did not immediately join in Coun- 
eil together, but at firſt each met with his own 
Hundred, afterwards All aſſembled together. Tatius 


and at laſt to 400, but never 
came up to 600. In the ſecond 


place he tells us that Romulus 


made the Legion to conſiſt of 
Gooo Foot, which was never 
done in his time. It is ſaid by 
Some that Marius was the firſt 


that rais'd the Legion to that | Horſ 


Number, whereas Livy gives us 
to underſtand that that Augmen- 
tation was made by Scipio Afri- 
canus long before Marius. In Ro- 
mulus his time a Legion never 
muſter d more than 30g Foot. 


[ After the Expulſion of the Kings 


it was augmented to 4000, ſome 
time afterwards to 3000, and at 
laſt to 6000 by Scipio; but This 
was never done but upon preſſing 
Occaſions. The ſtated Force of a 
Legion was 4000 Foot, and 200 
2 

(1) If one of theſe Sabine Wo- 
men had committed a Murder ſhe 
bas ag rr 9 f 
ordinary Judge, a Com- 
3 0 the Senate. 


dwelt 
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dwelt where now the Temple of (1) Montts 


ſtands 3 and Romulus cloſe by the Steps, as they 
call them, of the fair Shore, near the deſcent from 
the Mount Palatine to the Circus Maximus: There, 
they ſay, grew the Holy-Cornel-Tree, of which they 
report, that Romulus once to try his . ſtrength, 
threw a Dart from the Aventine Mount, (the Staff 
of which was made of Cornel) the Head of it 
ſtruck ſo deep into the Ground, that no one, of 
Many that tried, could pluck it up: Now the 
Soil, being fertil, ſoon covered the Wood, ſo that 
it ſent forth Branches, and produced a Trunk of 
Cornel of conſiderable bi This did Poſterity 
preſerve and worſhip as one of the moſt Sacred 
things, and EE wall'd it E 3 _ if to 
any one it appear'd not green nor flouriſhing, but 
wining to fade and wither, he — made 
outcry to all he met, and they with one accord 
cried for Water, as in a Fire, and would run from 
all Parts with Buckets full to the place. But, they 
ſay, when Caius Ceſar was repairing thoſe Steps, 
ſome of the Labourers digging too cloſe about it, 
by miſchance the Root corrupted, and the Tree 
withered. | 
The Sabins received the uſe of Roman Months: 
of which, whatever is remarkable, is mention d 
in the Life of Numa. Romulus again took up their 
manner of Shields, for which he exchanged both 
his own and all the Romans' Armour, who before 
wore {mall ho after the manner of the A. 
gives. Bur for Feaſts and Sacrifices, they partaked 
of them in common, not aboliſhing any which 
either Nation obſery'd before, and inſtituting ſe- 


Moneta, uno the Advertiſer. Tatins| of the Mounts Palatine, ind Ce. 


(1) Moneta,that is, Juno. Funo] toſins, and Onirinal, and Romuls: 
was poſſeſt of the Mounts Ik | 
yeral 


S. F S. SFA AS 


veral new ones: Of which one was the (1) Ma- 
tronalia, inſtituted in Honour of the Women, for 
their putting an end to the War; as likewiſe the 
(2) Carmentalia. Now Carmenta, Some think a 
Deſtiny preſiding. over the Generation of Men, 
wherefore Mothers much revere and worſhip her. 
Others ſay, ſhe was the Wife of Evander the Ar- 
cadian, being a Propheteſs, and wont to deliver her 


Oracles in Verſe; and from Carmen a Verſe. was 


call'd Carmenta, whereas it is generally confeſs d 
her proper Name was Nicoſtrara, Others more 
probably derive Carmenta from Carens mente, as be- 
ing bereft of her Wits, by reaſon of her wild 
Enthuſiaſms. Of the Feaſt of Palilia, we have 
ſpoke before. The Lupercalia, by the time of its 

lebration, may ſeem to he a Feaſt of Purification, 
for it is ſolemniz'd on the Dies nefaſti, or non- Court 
days of the month February, which a Man may 
interpret Purifying; and rhe very day of the Feaſt 
was antiently call'd Februata : Bur tho Name of it 
originally ſignifies as much as the Feaſt of Wolves; 
in Greek ], ñ and it ſeems upon this account 
to be of great Antiquity, and brought in by the 
Arcadians who came with Evander. But this is 
ſtill —_— for it may come as well from the 
She-Wolt that nurſed Romulus; and we ſee the 
Luperci 9 Prieſts who run about the City on 
that day] do begin their Courſe from the place 
where they ſay Romulus was expoſed. But the Ce- 
remonies that then paſs, render the Original 
of the thing more difficult to be gueſs d at; for 
there are Goats kill'd, then two Noblemen's 


(1) The. Feaſt of the Roman Feſtival kept on the 11th of 7a · 
Matrons celebrated on the firſt of | nuary under the Capitol near the = 
April, at which time they offer'd | Carmental Gate. They begg'd of 
a Sacrifice to Mars and Juno, | this Goddeſs to render their Wo- 
and receiv'd Preſents from their | men fertile, and give them happy 
Friends. 5 Deliverics. | 
(2) This was a very ſolemn l 


Sons 


160 Th L 
| Sons being brought, ſome are to ſtain. their Fore? 
heads with the bloody Knife, others preſently to 
wipe it off with Wool dipt in Milk; then the 
ung Boys muſt laugh heartily after their Fore- 
Þ i — are wiped; that done, having cut the Goats 
1 skins into Thongs, they run about naked, only with 
ſomething about their Middle, ing all they 
meet; the young Wives, inſtead of avoiding, defire 
| to receive their ſtrokes, fancying it helps Con- 
Y ception and Child-birth. Another thing is pro- 
1 per to this Feaſt, that is, for the Luperci to 
11 facrifice a Dog. Butas, a certain Poet, who writ 
a fabulous account of the Roman Cuſtoms in Ele- 
gies, ſays, that Romulus and Remus, after the Con- 
queſt of Amulius, ran joyfully to the Place where 
the Wolf gave them Suck, and that in imitation 
of that, this Feaſt was kepr, and that two young 
Noblemen ran, ſtriking at All that were in their 
Ways 2 oe 
mn fs when from Alba's Town, 
Romulus and Remus with their Swords did run: 


And that the bloody Knife applied to their Fore- 
heads, was a ſign of the danger they were then in 
of being ſlain; and the cleanſing of them in Milk, 
was in remembrance of their Food and Nouriſh- 
ment. But Caius (1) Acilius writes, that before the 
City was built, the Cattle of Romulus and Remus 
One day going aſtray, they, praying to the God. 
Faunus, ran about to ſeek them naked, that they 
might not be troubled with Sweat, and that for 
that Reaſon the Luperci run naked. And if this 
Sacrifice be by way of Purification, a Man * 
gueſs they uſed a Dog for that very purpoſe; 

(1) Caius Acilius Glabrio was ] The Laſt of whom faith that his 
Tribune of the People in the Year | Annals were tranſlated into Las 
556. He wrote in Greek, and is [by Claudius. | | 
quoted both by Cicero, and Livy. | 

7 : the 
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ture for mole 


the Celan in their Luſtrations, or Sacrifices of 
g, do carry out Dogs, and make very great 
at Ceremony (1) they call, r$pwwraxioudc, 
or a Sacrificing of a Dog. But if they perform 
This as a Feſtival of Gratitude to the Wolf for 
Nouriſhing and Preſerving Romulus, they do not 
abſurdly in killing 4 Dog, as being an Enemy to 
Wolves; unleſs it is perhaps to puniſh the crea- 
ſting the Laperci when they run 


about. . 5 

They ſay too; Romulus was the Firſt that conſe - 
crated Holy Fire, and inſtituted Holy Virgins, 
call'd Veſtals; Others aſcribe it to Numa Pompilius: 
nevertheleſs they write, that Romulus was o- 
therwiſe eminently Religious; and well-skill'd in 
the Art of Divination; and for that Reaſon had a 
Litnus always in his Hand; which is 4 crooked 
Rod; wherewith the Soothſayers deferibe the 
Quarters of the Heavens, when they fit to ob- 
ſerve the flight of Birds. This of His, being 
kept in the Palatium, was loſt when the City was 
taken by the Gault; and afterwards, that barba- 
rous People being driven out, was found in the 
Ruins under a great heap of Aſhes, unrouch'd by 
the Fire, all things about it being conſumed and 

urnt. He conflickied alſo certain Laws, one 
Whereof is ſomewhat ſevere, which (2) ſuffets not 
| common Food of Men in the firſe 
Ages of the World. It is true 


(i) Ame ; either erings of 


Purification —— 


(:) I know not where Plu- 


to Proſerpine, which they carry'd 
round Theſe that — to be 
purified; | 


tarch met with this Law of Ro- 


mulus, Dionyſass of Halicarnaſſus 
ith on the contrary, that -Romu- 
lus render'd the d State 


Holy, and indifloluble 
Feation, tha is 


by 4. EE 


that when a Woman was fourid 
guilty of any notorious Crime; 
ſuch as Adultery or Drunkenneſs, 
the Husband was at Liberty to 
puniſh her, but it was to be with 
the Privity and Conſent of her 
Parents or Relations, who bad a 
Right to take-Cognizance of the 
Fact in Con junction with bim. 


tion of Barly, 


which had been the 
Vos. I. „„ 


The Law of Divorce was by no 
| s eſtabliſh'd by Romulus, on 
9 dhe 


— 
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a Wife to leave her Husband, but grants a” Hus- 
band to turn off his Wife, either upon poiſoning 
her Children, or (1) counterfciting his ov or 
Adultery ; but if the Husband upon any other 
occaſion put her away, he ordered one moiety of 
his Eſtate to be given to the Wife, the other de- 
voted to the Goddeſs Ceres; and who- ever did 

caſt off his Wife, (2) to make an Atonement 
J Joviors Sacrifice to the * Infernal Gods. This too is ob- 
Sees. ſervable as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that he 
appointed no Puniſhment for real Parricide, but 
call'd all Murder Parricide, thinking the One 
deteſtable, but the Other impoſſible; and for x 
long time he ſeem'd to have rightly thought ſuch 
a Wickedneſs could never be; for in almoſt 600 
Years together no. Body. committed the like in 
Rome; and Lucius Oftius, after the Wars of Ha- 
nibal, is recorded to have been the firſt” Parricide. 
But let thus much ſuffice concerning theſe Ma- 

ters. t 7 

In the fifth Year of the Reign of Tatius, ſome 
of his Friends and Kinſmen mecting (3) 
„don 


the contrary it is certain that a-| taken for Caumterfeiting of K. 
mong the Romans the Wife was it may poſſibly reſen to what f 
intitled to the ſame Privileges | mentions from Fb Piltor, + 
. with her Husband, and the Law | bout picking the Lock ofa Cells, 
.* which Plutarck thinks ſomewhat it being death for a married Wo- 
ſevere was the Law of God given | man to drink Wine in the time of 
to his own People by Moſes. The | Romulas, Plin. lib. 14. c. 13. 
Wife bad no Power to divorce (2) Or, to be himſelf ders, 
her Husband, but the Husband |as Mr. Dacier tranſlates it ; nd 
cou d divorce his Wife; and this according to the Roman Cuſtom 
Law is conformable to natural | Perſons ſo devoted might 0 
one. 


be law 

Right, for the Wife is by nature fully killed by — — 
ſubmitted to the Authority of her | to Dionyſans of Halicarnafſor 

- Husband, and not the Husband to — mention this Law df 

That of his Wife. Romas. | 

(1) KA . vmnoConn, which 3) Dionyſcus of Halicarnaſ#i 

Cruſerius renders ſus dito parts, \ ſaith that they were Ambaſſaver 

de. ſuppoſang 4 Child. If it be from Lavinium who bad * 
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dors coming from Laurentum to Rome, attempted 
on the Road to take away their Money by force; 
which they not ſuffering, but defending themſelves, 
they kill'd them. So great a Villany being acted, 
Romulus thought it fitting preſently to puniſh the 
Malefactors * Tatius ſhuffled it off and let them 
eſcape : and this only thing was the firſt _ 
ning of an open Quarrel betwixt them, for other- 
wiſe they carried themſelves fairly one to another, 
and adminiſtred Affairs together with the greateſt 
Unanimity. The Relations of Them that were 
ſlain, being debar'd of Juſtice by reaſon of Tatius, 
fell upon him as he was (1) ſacrificing with Romu- 
lus at Lavinium, and flew him, but honourably 
attended Romulus back, highly commending him 
for a juſt Prince. Romulus took the Body of Ta- 
tias, and buried ir very ſplendidly in the Aventine 
Mount, near the place call'd (2) Armiluſtrium, but 


altogether neglected revenging his Murder. Some. 


Hiſtorians write, that the City of Laurentum, fearing 


the conſequence, deliver'd up the Murderers of 


Tatius ; but Romulus 'paſs'd it over, ſaying, One 
Murder was requited with Another. This gave oc- 
caſion of Talk and Jealouſy, as if he were well 
pleas'd at the removal of his Copartner in the Go- 
vernment. Nothing, of theſe things cither di- 


Rome to complain of the Incur- 
fions made by ſome of Tutius bis 
Friends upon their Territories, 
and that as they were returning 
the Sabins lay in wait for them 


on the Road, ſtrip'd them, and 


killed ſeveral of them. Lavinium 


nnd Laurentum were two Towns 
near each other, between Oſtia 


(1) This Sacrifice the Kings of 


Rome were obliged to go once a 


Yerr to perform to the Gods of 
the Country for the ſafety of their 


M 2 


| City: Licinius "writes that Tarius 


went not thither with Romulus, 
nor on Account of the Sacrifice, 
but tbat he went alone to per- 
ſuade the Inhabitauts to pardon 
the Murderers. | 

(2) It was ſo cal!'d becauſe the 
Troops aſſembled there once 2 
Year under Arms in order to be 
purify d. The Feaſt, which was 
held on the 19th of October, the 
Sacrifice, and the Place where it 


was perform d, were all called. Ar- 


. ſtarbed 


* 


rr 
ſturbed or raiſed any Feud among the Sabius; but 
Some our of love to him, Others out of fear of his 
Power, Some again reverencing him as a God, they 
All lived peacefully in admiration and awe of him, 
Many foreign Nations too did much admire Ro- 
mulus; the antient Latins ſent, and enter'd into 
League and Confederacy with him. Fidene he 
took, a neighbouring City to Rome, by a Party of 
Horſe, as Some ſay, whom he ſent before with 
Commands to cut off the Hinges of the Gates, 
and he himſelf afterwards unexpectedly came upon 
them. Others ſay, They having firſt made the In- 
vaſion in foraging and ſpoiling the Country and 
Suburbs, Romulus lay in Ambuſh for them, and ſo 
having kill'd many of their. Men, took the City 
nevertheleſs he did not raze or demoliſh it, but 
made it a Roman Colony, and ſent thither on the 
Ides of April zyoo Inhabitants. Preſently after a 
Plague broke out, which kill'd ſuddenly without 
any manner of Sickneſs; it infected alſo the Corn 
with Unfruitfulneſs, and Cattle with Barrenneſs: 
there rained Blood too in the City, inſomuch as 
beſides the Evils which came of conſequence, Men 
dreaded the Wrath of the Gods. But eſpecially 
when the ſame Miſchiefs fell upon Laurentum alſo, 
then every Body judged it was Divine Vengeance 
that fell upon both Cities, for the neglect of exe- 
cuting Juſtice upon the Murder of Tatius and the 
Ambaſſadors. But the Murderers on both ſides 
being deliver'd up and puniſh'd, the Calamities 
viſibly abated, and Romulus purified the Cities with 
Luſtrations, which they ſay, are even to this time 
perform'd at the Gate call'd Ferentina. But before 
the Plague ceaſed, the Camerians invaded the Ro- 
mans, and over - ran the Country, thinking, by rea- 
ſon of the Diſtemper, they were unable to with - 
ſtand them; but Romulus preſently made Head a- 
gainſt them, and gain'd the Victory, with the 

| _____ Clavghter 
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on which was an Inſcription in 


ROMULUS. 

ohter of 6000 Men : he then took their City, 
— ht half, of Thoſe he found there, to Rome, 
and ſent — Rome to Cameria double the number 
he left there. This was done the firſt of Auguſt. 
So many Citizens had he to ſpare, in 16 years time 
after he firſt inhabited Rome. Among other Spoils 
he took a brazen Chariot from Cameria, which he 
laced in the Temple of Vulcan, adding (1) thereon 
is own Statue crown'd by Victory. 

The Roman Cauſe thus daily gathering ſtrength, 
the weaker Neighbours ſubmitted, — willingly 
embrac'd ſecurity; the ſtronger, out of Fear or 
Envy, thought they ought not to make light of 
Romulus, but to curb him, and put a ſtop to his 
growng Greatneſs. The firſt were the Veientes, a 

cople of Tuſcany, who poſſeſt a large tract of 


165 


Land, and dwelt in a ſpacious City; they took an 


occaſion to commence a- War, by redemanding of 
Fidenæ, as belonging to them. This was not only 
unreaſonable, but very ridiculous, that they, who 
did not aſſiſt them in the greateſt Extremities of 
War, but permitted the Men to be deſtroyed, 
ſhould now challenge their Lands and Houſes, 
when in the hands of Others. So being ſcornfully 


retorted upon by Romulus in his Anſwers, they di- 


vided themſelves into two Bodies: with One they 
attack'd the Garriſon of Fidenæ; with the Other they 


march'd againſt Romulus; That which went againſt 


Fidenæ, got the Victory, and flew 2000 Romans; 


(+) Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus | Statues, and when they did t 
Gith that he added his own — only expreſt tbe Name and Die 


Greek containing an Account of | whom thoſe Statues were erected. 


Al bis Exploits, but he makes no] and I am of Opinion that for 


mention of the Victory; and II more than 600 Years together 
very much queſtion the Inſcrip-| there was no Statue to be ſcen at 
tion; for, as I had Occaſion to] Rome with thoſe long and pom- 
oblerve before, they did not, till] pous Inſcriptions, . which. were 
many Years afrer Romulus, begin | afterwards invented by the Vanity 
to make Inſcriptions on their | 


nity of - Thoſe in Honour of 


of ſucceeding Generations. 
M 3 the 


7 :-*. 
the Other was worſted by Romulus, with the loſs 
of 8000 Men. They afterwards fought again near 
Fidenæ, and all Men acknowledge the - greateſt 
Actions of the day were done by Romulus himſelf, 
who ſhewed all manner of Skill as well as Courage, 
and ſeem'd to perform with ſtrength and ſwiftne(s 
more than human. But what Some write, that of 
| 14000 who fell that day, above (1) half were lain 
by Romulus's own hand, is very like a fable, or 
rather utterly incredible: ſince even the Meſſeni- 
ans are thought to ſtretch too far in their brags of 
Ariſtomenes, who, they ſay, offer d 300 Victims 
for as many Lacedemonians as he himſelf had ſlain. 
The Army (of the Veientes) being thus routed, 
Romulus, ſuffering Thoſe that were left to make their 
eſcape, drew up his Forces againſt their City. 
They, having ſuffer'd ſo great a defeat, did not ven- 
ture to oppoſe him, bur humbly ſuing to him, 
contracted a League and Friendſhip for 100 years: 
yielding up to him a great quantity of their Lands, 
-call'd Septimagium, (which is the 7th part of their 
Patrimony,) as alſo parting with ſeveral Salr-ſprin 

upon the River; and delivering into his han 

fifty of their chief men for Hoſtages. He made 
his Triumph for This on the des of Octaber, lead- 
ing, among the reſt of his many Captives, the Ge- 
neral of the Yezentes, an antient Man, but One 
who ſeem'd to have managed his Affairs impru- 
dently, and unbecoming his Age; whence even now 
in their Sacrifices for Victory, they lead an Old Man 
through the Market- place to the Capitol, apparcll'd 
in Purple, with a Balla or Child's Toy tied to it, 


(1) The Hiftorians here meant Ifraelitiſh Women when b 
by Plutarch bad literally taken out to meet David on his Return 
what they found in their Songs of | from the Slaughter of the Fbi- 


Triumph, where we may be lifins had it in their Song, Saul 
fore they were not ſparing io | has ſlain bis Thouſands, and David 


and 


their Hyperboles, Thus the) his Ten Thowſands. 
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ROMULUS. 
and the Crier cries, (1) Sardians to be fold; for the 
Tuſcans are ſaid to be a Colony of the Sardians, 
and the Veientes are a City of Tuſcany. © 

This was the laſt Battle Romulus ever fought ; 
afterwards he did, as moſt, nay all 3 few ex- 
cepted, do, who are raiſed 7 a miracu- 
of Fortune to Power and Great- 


lous good-haps 


_ neſs : So, I ſay, did He; for relying upon his own 


t Actions, and growing of an haughtier Mind, 
Fe forſook his popular Behaviour, and took upon 
him in exchange the ſtate of an Abſolute Monarch, 
which was odious and intolerable to the People; 
And firſt, upon the Habit he choſe to wear; for 
he dreſs'd in Scarlet with a Purple Robe over it; 
then he gave Audience in a Chair of State, having 
always about him (2) ſome young Men call'd 


* Celeres, from their Swiftneſs in doing buſineſs : s Celer; 
there went before him Others with Staves to make wife. 


room for him, having ſeveral Cords (or thongs of 
Leather) in readineſs, to bind whom ever he 
commanded, Now the Latius formerly uſed ligare, 
as now alligare, to bind, whence theſe Serjeants 
were call'd Lictores, and the Rods they carried 
were called Faſces ; but it is probable they were 
firſt call'd Litoret, afterwards by putting in a C, 


when he ſaid 
| ſaid that this Cuſtom 
began 


(1) Plutarch in his Roman 
Queſtions on the ſame occaſion 
gives us the ſame Account of the 
Original of this Cuſtom; but he 
is miſtaken, for the Iuſcans were 
no means of Lydian Deſcent, 
Capito was better inform d 


after the Conſul Tiberius 


conquer d. who were his Body Guard. d 


Market but Sardians, which 
gave 22 
Sardians 40 Rogates 
alike ; and this Proverb was after 
wards apply'd to all forts of Pri- 
ſoners that were brought to Rome 
in Triumph. . ne , 

(2) He had form d three Com- 
panies of three Hundred of the. 
moſt valiant Men in his Army, 


The LIFE of © 
Lictores, for they are the fame the Grecians call 
Nrruęgye (or Officers for the People) and the Gre. 
cians do ſtill call the People in general, u,, 
and the common People Xao | oo 
When after the Death of his Grandfather Nu. 
mitor in Alba, that Kingdom devolv'd upon No- 
mulus, he put the Government into the Hands of 
Magiſtrates in Common, to pleaſe the Populace, 
and elected yearly a particular Magiſtrate to ſuper- 
intend the Sabins. (1) But by ſa dangerous an Ex- 
ample he taught the Great Men of Rome like wiſe to 
ſeek after a Free and Anti- monarchical State, wherein 
All might ſhare by turns in the Rule and Govern- 
ment: For the Patricians (as they call them) were not 
now concern'd in State-Affairs, only had the Name 
and Title of Honour left them, convening in Council 
rather for Faſhion-ſake than Advice; where they 
in ſilence heard the King's Commands, and ſo de- 
parted, exceeding the Commonalty only in Thi 
that they heard firſt what was done. Theſe and 
the like were Matters of ſmall moment; but when 
he of his own accord parted among bis Soldiers 
What Lands were acquired by War, and feſtored 
the Veientes their Hoſtages, (2) without either 
the Conſent or Approbation of the Senate, then 
indeed he ſeem'd to put a gi 


| ou Afﬀront upon 
them; whereupon, when he ſuddenly diſappeared 
(.) That is, the Example of the 


narchy that was yet in its In- 
Albans, and even in Rome it ſelf | fancy. But what was worſe. even 
That of the Sabins, who were 


| in Rome itſelf under their own 
govern'd but by one Magiſtrate 
who was changed every Year. 
This open'd the Eyes of the Ro- 
mans, and adding Weight to all 
their other Grievances they in the 
end reſolv'd to get rid ef their 
Prince. The. X/bans were at that time 
the only People without a King at 
their Head, which cou'd not 


Eyes they ſaw a People govern'd 
by a Magiſtrate of their Ovyn, in- 
ant of the Prince. A. — 

(2) To This Dionyſius of Ha. 
Mts adds that he likewrils 
render'd himſelf inſupportable by 
his Crueity, having condemn'd ſe- 
veral of the moſt- conſiderable a- 
mong the Romans to be thrown 


ben dangerom Exaniple fps c 
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ROMULUS. 


2 ſhort while after, the Senate fell under ſhrewd 
Suſpicions and Calumnies. He diſappear'd on the 
Nones of Fuly, as they now call the Month, which 
was then 9yintilis, leaving nothing of - Certainty 
to be. related of his Death, only the Time. 


(i) For there are now u that Dex. many 
at Mis- 


Ceremonies perform'd in reſemblance of 

fortune. Neither is this Uncertainty to be thoughr 
ſtrange, ſeeing the manner of the Death of Scipio 
Africanus, who died at his own home after Sup- 
per, is neither much credited nor diſprov'd: for, 
Some ſay, he died eaſily and ſuddenly, as it were 
of his own accord, being naturally a ſickly Man; 
(2) Others, that he poiſon d himſelf 3 Others again, 
that his Enemies breaking in upon him in the 
Night, ſtifled him. Scipio roo when he was dead, 
lay open to be ſeen of All, and indeed his . Body 
gave ſome Suſpicion, and means of diſcovering 
the Fact; but of Romulus, when he vaniſh'd, was 
neither the leaſt part of his Body, or rag of his 
Clothes to be ſeen : So that Some fancied, the Se- 
nators having fallen upon him, cut his Body into 
pieces, and each took a part away in his Boſom ; 
Others think, his Diſappearance was neither in the 
Temple of Yulcan, nor with the Senators only by ; 
but that it happen'd, as he was haranguing the 
People without the City, near a Place call'd the 
* Goats-Marſh; and that on the ſudden moſt won- 


(1) The Romans in their Ca- Zeal, oppos d by him, was ſuſ- 


lendar call that day Populifugium, | pe&ted to have poiſon'd him. 


„Aye 


&A05s 


the Flight of the People, None However it was no Inquiry was 


Caprotina, the Caprotine Nones, & | ever made into the Circumſtances 
1 Ancillarum, the Feaſt of | of his Death, which gave Occaſi- 
the Servant Maids, which three | on to this Paſſage in Valerius 
Things particularly relate to that | Maximus, Raprorem Spiritus domi 
Accident, as will be obſerv'd in [invenit, Mortis Punitorem in Foro 
its place. WR non reperit. He met his Murderer 

(2) His Wife Sempronia. Siſter | in his own Houſe, but found no one 
of the Gracchi, "whoſe Deſigns | in the Court of Fudicature to pro- 


derful 


ere conſtantly, and with great (ſecure the Murderer. © * 


— 


rible 
Tempeſts from all 


Rabble and made them fly, but the Senators k 


| vaſhng 


(1) The Ancients tell us that 
Romulus after 2 Reign of 37 
Years died whilſt the Sun was 
under a very great Edi 
Tully in his Fragments, lib. 6. de 


derful Diſorders and Alterations beyond Expreſſion 
or Belief aroſe in the Air; for the Face of (i) the 


| Ki 

Sun was darkened, and the Day was turn'd into ſay 
an unquiet and turbulent Night, made up of ter- mc 
hunderings and boiſterous Winds, raiſing me 
Quarters, which ſcattered the ſeli 

cul 

cloſe together. The Tempeſt being over, and the. tal 
Light breaking out, when the People gather'd a- tei 
in, they miſs'd and enquir'd for their King; an 
ut the Senators would not let them ſearch, or fai 
buſy themſelves about the Matter, but commanded me 
them to honour and worſhip Romulus, as One taken fai 
up to the Gods, and who, after having been : dit 
rus Prince, was now to be to Them a propitious Su 
city. (2) The Multitude hearing This, went away So 
rejoycing and worſhipping him, in hopes of good Gi 
things from him : But there were Some who can- ſo 
the Matter more ſeverely and rigorouſly, in 
accus'd. and aſpers'd the Patricians, as Men that af 
perſuaded the People to believe ridiculous Tales, 5 
; Calender, migh wel ar 

| — with Mar Moarh of 200 

hes | This rer wich the reid the I © 
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Death of Romulus, which ww ce 


Repub. Namque ut olim deficere 
Sol, hominibuſque extingui viſus 
ef, cum Romnli animus hec ipſa 
T2 _ For as 9 
e the Sun was ſeen to languiſb, 
and even to be extinguiſh d — 
Romulus his Soul was ating 
into this very Temple. The Truth 
v. it appears from the Aſtrono- 
mical Tables that there was an 
Eclipſe of the Sun towards the 
End of the firſt Year of the tõth 
2 on the 26th of May, 
which confideriog the little Ex- 
2Ancſs there was then in the Ro- 


- 


| 
| 


February. It is very likely the 
| Romans were as much in the : 
dark as to the time when Rome- hig 
lus died, as when he laid the he 
Foundation of Rome. lie 
(2) This is a true Picture of m 
the Populace. They will in an in 
Inſtant fall adoring Him 28 2 God, m 
whom the Moment before they 1 
wou d not allow to be thei Go- th 
vernour, nay, nor ſo much 1 M 
their Neighbour. 5 
when i © 
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teſte 


und his Friendſhip to Romulus corrected 


ROMUL Us 
when They themſelves were the Murderers of the 
King. Things being in this Diſorder, one, they 
ſay, of the Patricians, of a noble * and 
moſt approved Converſation, and withal (1) a 
moſt faithful and familiar Friend of Romulus him- 
ſelf, who came with him from Alba, Julius Pro- 


culus by Name, ſtepping into the Company, and 


a an Oath by all that was moſt ſacred, pro- 


mour; and he being affrighted at the Apparition, 
faid, Upon what Occafion or Reſentments, O King, 
did you leave us here, liable to moſs unjuſt and wicked 
Surmiſes, and the whole City deſtitute, in moſt bitter 
Sorrow ? And that He made Anſwer : It pleas'd the 
Gods, O Proculus, that after we had remain'd a rea- 
ſonable time among Men, and built a City the preateſf 
in the World both in Empire and Glory, We ſhou'd 
again return 10 Heaven (2) from whence We came: 
But be of good Heart, and let the Romans know that 
by the Exerciſe of Temperance and Fortitude, they Hall 
arrive to the higbeſt pitch of Human Power, and We 
will be to you the propitious God Quirinus. This 
ſeem'd very credible to the Romans, both upon the 
Honeſty and Oath of Him that ſpoke it; and a 
certain Divine Paſſion, (3) like an Enthuſiaſm, 


ſeized 


(1) Theſe Circumſtances were| (2) men to come inthe 


highly neceſſary to make - what two words xder 7% , which 
A d eaſy to be be · the Negligence of ſome Copiſts 
: His 


ater of Honeſty | have placed a Line higher. This 
made his Teſtimony credible, Error has been very judiciouſl 
s by a Manaſcripe-which 
made em conclude it was more I have follow'd. Such Tranſpoſi- 
likely for him to appear to Him | tions ere frequently to be mer 
than any Other. Here no is a with in antient Authers. 
Man of Probity who thinks he] (z) Such fort of Eathufiaſms 
may be permitted to forſwear are very frequent in popular Aſ- 
himſelf for the Good of his ſemblies. But This has fome- 
Lountry, | thing particular in itz for the 
| Romans 


before them All, that Romulus appear'd to, 
and met him travelling on the Road, comelier and - 
fairer than ever, dreſs'd in ſhining and flaming Ar- 
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h The LIFE of. | 
ſeized on all Men, for no Body contradifted it: 
but laying aſide all Jealouſies and Detractions, they 
prayed to Quirinus, and faluted him God. 
This is like ſome of the Grecian Fables related 
of (1) Ariſteas the Proconneſian, and Cleomedes the 
Aſipalæan for, they ſay, Arifteas died in a Ful- 
ler's Work-houſe, and, his Friends coming to look 
after him, his Body vaniſh'd; and that Some pre- 
ſently after coming in from a Journey, ſaid (2) they 
met him travelling on the Road towards Croton. Of 
Cleomedes it is ſaid, that being (3) an extraordinary 
ſtrong and gigantick Man, and withal of a furious 
diſpoſition and mad, he commitred many deſperate 
Freaks. At laſt in a certain School-houſe, ſtriking 
2 Pillar that ſuſtain'd the Roof with his Fiſt, he 
broke it in the middle, ſo the Houſe fell and de- 
ſtroyed the Children in it; and being purſued, he 
fled into a great Cheſt, and ſhutring the Lid to 
him, held it ſo faſt, that many Men with all their 
ſtrength could not force it open: afterwards break- 


Romans receiv'd the ſame Benefit 


(2) A Man of Artacia ner 


from a For 
have done had it been never fo 
true. For had Romulus been 2 
God indeed, what cou'd he have 
done more than 


and Union out of ſo general a 
Diviſion, and terrible Diforder? 
(1) This &riſfteas was an Hiſto- 
rian, Poet, - and notorious Chear. 
He wrote the Hiſtory of the 
Arimaſpa, or 
meter Verſe, if it be true that that 
Work is His, as Diomſius much 
ſtions. He pretended that he 
cou'd make his Soul leave his 
Body whenever he pleas'd, and 


that it wou'd return again. He 


was Cotemporary with Crœſas. 
We have this Story of him at large | Senſes 
in the fourth Book of Herodotus. 


ger y, 28 they cou d 


preſerve the 
State, and raiſe the Spirit of Peace 


hians, in Hexa- 


Cyzicus affirm'd, that he met 4- 
rifleas on the Road 'to Cyzicu, 
and ſpoke to him. Phutarch hs 
| confounded This with another 
Adventure of the ſame Ariſteus at 
Metapontum, which Herodotus te- 
lates immediately after the for- 


mer. 

(3) We find this Story related 
with all its Circum?ances in the 
fourth Book of Pauſanias. He 
faith that as Cleomedes in the 72d 
Olympiad was wreſtling with a 
Man of Efidarrus call'd Iccus be 
flew him; and that the Judges 
offended at the Barbarity of the 
Action refus'd him the Prize, 
whereupon he went home in the 
Bitterneſs of Heart, and loſt bis 


* 


ing 
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ROMULUS. 155 
ing the Cheſt to pieces, they found no Man in it | 
alive or dead, at which being aſtoniſh'd, they ſent 
to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, to whom the Pro- 


pheteſs made this Anſwer : 7 
(1) Of all the Heroes, Cleomede is laſt. 


They fay too, the Body of Alemena, as they were | 
carrying it to her Grave, vaniſh'd, and a Stone was | 
found lying on the Bier; and many ſuch Impro- i 
babilities do your fabulous W riters relate, deifying q 
Creatures naturally mortal. Indeed, altogether to | 
diſown the Divine Power of * Virtue is a profane * i. e. | 
and diſingenuous thing: but to confound Earth iris 
with Heaven is as ſtupidly ridiculous : therefore _ 
we muſt reje&t ſuch Vanities, being aſſur'd that, 
according to Pindar, ae as 


All human Bodies yield 10 Death's Decree, 
The Soul ſurvives to all Eternity. 


For That alone is deriv'd from the Gods, 'Thence 
it comes, and Thither it returns; not with the 
Body, but when it is moſt free and ſeparated from 
it, and is altogether pure and clean, and diſengag'd 
from the fleſh : for the dry Soul (as Heraclitus phra- 
ſes it) is beſt, which flies out of the Body, as Light- 
ning breaks from a Cloud; but That which is im- 
merſed in Body and ;gorg'd with it, is like a groſs and 
cloudy Vapour, hard to be kindled, and mounting 
with Difficulty. We muſt not therefore, contrary 
to Nature, ſend the Bodies with the Souls of good 
Men to Heaven; but again we muſt really believe 
that, according to a Divine Nature and Juſtice, 


(1) Plutarch only mentions [ceaſed to be Mortal. A fine Heroe 
the firſt Verſe in the Anfwer, the |they have made of a Madman, 
Prieſteſs added Honour him with fand one that had murder d ſuck 
: Jour Sacrifices as one that has la Number of Children, 
ing | 7 * their 


Tv LIFE »y. -. 
their virtuous Souls are tranſlated (1) out of Men in 
Into 2 z out * —_ into RS: 3 
out of Demi - Gods, (if they are, as by expiatio w 
ee ſancti ſied, and disburden d of al 
hons attending Mortality) in that Caſe they ate, 
not by any political inſtitution, but really according 
to right Reaſon, chang'd and tranſlated into God, 
receiving the greateſt and moſt bleſſed Perfection. 
Romulus his ſirname Quirinus, Some ſay, fignifie 
as much as Mars or Yarlike; Others, that he ws 
ſo call'd becauſe the Citizens were call'd Dnirite;; 
Others, becauſe the Ancients call'd a Javelin a 
Spear Quiris; for the Image of Juno placed ou 
Spear was call'd the Image of Juno Driritis, ud 
the Javelin in the King's Palace was call'd Man: 
and Thoſe that behav'd themſelves valiantly in Wa, 
were uſually preſented with a Spear, and tha 
therefore Romulus being a Martial God, or 1 
+ ru God of War, was call'd Quirinus; and there i 
14 zl ©:by: a Temple built to his Honour on the Mount, 
_ calld from him Quirinalis. nn 
10 | The day on which he vaniſh'd is call'd the Flygh 
of the Rabble, and None Capratine, or the * Now! 
 Kawgeli- of fe Coats, becauſe they 170 then out of the City, 
= and ſacrifice at the Goats-Merſb (i. e. Capree palin 
tor they call a Goat Caprea;) and as they go, the 
call out loudly upon the Names of ſome of ther 
Compatriots, as Marcellus and Gains, imitating 
how they then fled, and call'd upon one another 
in that Fright and Hurry. Some ſay, This was not 


(1) Heſiod was the firſt who] Geds, or Genu; and They that 
 diflinguiſh'd thoſe four Natures, | had led a firi& holy Life whill 
Men, Heroes, Demi Gods, and, in the Body, from Genit becam* fa 
Gods; from whence the Philoſo- real Gods after they had perſe&f q 
phers imagined this G -adation, | purified themſelves by Virtue ; 9d 
or if I may fo ſey this Refining of till they had -atrain'd to this lit Bi T 
Souls. After Death they become bertection they were liable to be tt 
Heroes; from Heroes after certain | replunged into their primiuie 
| Revolutions they becomng Peavi- State of Darkness. 5 


474 
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ROMULUS. 
in imitation of a Flight, but of a quick and haſty 
Onſet ; giving this account of it. After the Gauls, 
who had taken Rome, were driven out by Camillus, 
and the City had not as yer recover'd her Strength 
many of the Latins, under the Command of Li- 
vius Poſtbumius, took this time to march againſt 
her. This Army ſitting down before Rome, an 
Herald was ſent, ſignify ing that the Latins were 
deſirous to renew their former Alliance and Afſini- 
ty (chat was now almoſt decayed) by contracting 
new Marriages between both Nations; if there- 
fore they would ſend forth a good number of their 
Virgins and Widows, they ſhould ſettle into a 
Peace and Friendſhip, as they formerly did with 
the Sabins upon the like Conditions. The Romans 
hearing This, both dreaded a War, ard yet thought 
2 Surrender of their Women little better than a 
mere Captivity. Being in this doubt, a Servant- 
Maid, call'd Philotis (or as Some ſay, Tutola) ad- 
vis'd them to. do Neither, but rather, by a Stra- 
tagem, both to avoid fighting, 'and the giving up of 
ſuch Pledges. 'The Stratagem was This, that they 
ſhould ſend Her, with a Span of handſam Ser- 
vant-wenches, well dreſs'd to the Enemy, inſtead of 
Freeborn Virgins ; and ſhe would in the Night light 
up a Torch, at which the Romans ſhould come arm'd 
and ſurprize the Enemy aſleep. The Latins were 
thus deceiv'd, and accordingly Philotis ſet up a 
Torch in a wild Fig-tree, skreening it behind with 
Curtains and Coverlers from the ſight of the E- 
nemy ; but it was plain to the Romans: And when 
they ſaw it, they ran furiouſly together out of the 
Gares, haſtning one another whar-they could; ſo 
falling in unexpectedly upon the Enemy, they 
defeated them. Upon that they made a Feaſt of 
Triumph, call'd the Nozes of the Goats,” becauſe of 
the wild Fig-Tree, 'call'd by the Romans Caprificus, 
or the Goat-Fig; and they feaſt the Women 
8 without 
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going out to the Goats-Marſb, as to a5 criſiee, ſeems 


that Nomulus left the World. 
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without the City in Arbors made of Fig⸗ Tree 
Boughs, and the Servant · maids meet and rum about 
playing: aſterwards they fight in Spoft, and throw 
Stones at one another, in memory of the Aid and 


Aſſiſtance they gave the Romans on that Occaſion. 


This many Authors do not admit for true: For the 
calling upon one another's Names by Day; andthe 


to agree more to the former Relation; unleſs perhap 
bork the Actions, done at feveral times, + might 
have happen'd on the fame Day of the "Week. 
Now, they ſay; it was in the fifty-fourth' Yea 
of his Age, and the thirty-eiglith of his :Reign, 
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Te (i) Compariſon of Romulus a#d Theſeik 


* 7 


T is all I ever happen'd to heat of N. 
mulus and Theſeus, worthy of Memory. Fir 
Theſeus ſeem'd, out of his own Free- will; without 
any Compulſion; when he might have 'reign'd 
in Security at Tr7ezene, in the Enjoyment of 10 
inglorious Empire, to have affected great Action 
by himſelf. The Other, to eſcape preſent Servitude, 
and a Puniſhment that threatned him 3 
to Plato) grew valiant purely out of Fear, 

dreading the extreameſt Sufferings, attempted great 
Enterpriſes out of mere neceſſity. Again; tht 


. 
- * 


(i) Of all Plutarch's Works I | their Virtues and their Vices in f 
do not think any give him ſo [juſt a Balance, that One may 1. 
a Reputation as his Compariſons: | firm never Man has better taught 
For it muſt require a much grea- | us bow to put a true Value up 
ter Skill to be able to diſtinguiſh | things, ſo that the Profit that 2. 
wherein thoſe great Men agree, | ſth from the Reading of them i 
and wherein they differ, than to] infinite. 

write their Adtions: He weight} 


— 


| great 
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reſt Action of Romulus was only the Kkil- 
ling of one King of Ala; whereas the by-Ad- 
ventures only and Preludes of Theſexs were the 
Conqueſts of Sciron, Sinnis, Procruſftes and Coryne- 
tes; by reducing and killing of Whom, he ridded 
Greece of very violent Op 


vom ors, before any of 
Them that were relieved knew who did it: and 
he might then wirhout any trouble as well have 
gone to Athens by Sea, conſidering he himſelf ne- 
ver was in the leaſt injured by thoſe Robbers; 
whereas Romulus could not help being in Action 
whilſt Amulius lived. A great Teſtimony of This 
is, that Theſeus, for no wrong done to himſelf, 
but for the ſake of Others, Fa fall upon theſe 
Villainsz but Romulus, and Remus, as long as they 
themſelves ſuffer d no Ill by the Tyrant, permit- 
ted him to oppreſs all Others. And if it be 2 
great thing to have been wounded in Battle by 
the Sabins, to have kilbd King Acron, and to 
have conquer'd many Enemies; we may oppoſe 
to theſe: Actions, the Battle with the Centaurs, 
and the Feats done againſt the Amazons. Bur 
what Theſeus adyentur'd, in offering himſelf volun- 
tarily with the other young Boys and Virgins, as 
part of the Tribute into Crete, either to be a 
Prey to a Monſter, or a Victim upon the Tomb 
of Androgeus, or, what is leaſt of all, to live vile- 
ly and diſhonourably in Slavery to inſulting and 
cruel Men; a Man cannot expreſs what an Act 
of Boldneſs, or Courage, or Juſtice to the Pub- 
lick, or of Honour and Bravery, that was. So 
that methinks the Philoſophers (1) did not define 
Love ill, ro be the ſervice of the Gods, in affifting 
and preſerving Youth; for the Love of Ariadne, a- 


(1) This is taken from the Diſ- | Means the Gods have provided 
courſe of Diatime in Plato's Ban-| for Man, in order to enable him 
quet, wherein She ſaith that Lovel to attain ſſential Happineſs, for 
s V moſt * ſure and - effcual Love unites us to the Deity. 


Vo L. I. N bove 


ſign of ſome God, in order to * Theſeus: and 
indeed we ought not to blame her for loving 


him, but rather wonder all Men and Women were 


not alike affected towards him; and if She alone 
were ſo, truly I dare (1) pronounce her worthy 
of the Love of a God, who was her ſelf ſo great a 
Lover of Virtue and Goodneſs, and the braveſt Man. 

But Both theſe naturally affecting Government, 
Neither liv'd up to the true Character of a King, 
but flew off, and ran, One into Popularity, the 
Other into Tyranny, falling Both into the ſame 
faulr out of different Paſſions: For a Prince's firſt 
Concern ought to be the Preſervation of the Go- 
vernment it ſelf, which is done no leſs by avoid- 
ing Indecencies, than by maintaining a Decorum 
in all things: Whoever is either too remiſs or too 
{tri& in This, is no more aut. or a Prince, but 
either too popular a Man, or too lordly, and fo be- 
comes either odious or contemptible to his Subject. 
(2) This ſeems to be the Fault of Eaſineſs and 
Good - nature, the Other of Pride and Severity: 


(1) Here Plutarch alludes to the | whom he had ſlain with his own 


Idea of Socrates, who teacheth us| Hands? 

that only the Love of real Virtue, | (z) He that of a King makes 
and true Perfection, is capable of | himſelf a Tyrant, 4s inhumane, 
uniting us to God, who is Virtue, | and loves Himſelf better than O- 
and Perfection itſelf; and This is | thers, whom upon all Occaſions 
true; but Plutarch has apply d it | he is ready to ſacrifice to his Am- 
improperly. He judges after too | bition z and that King, who in- 
metaphyſical a manner of riadze's | fteadof maintaining the Regal Au- 
Love to the Hero. Where will | thority, degenerates into a _ 
be the Virtue intended by Socrazes, | lican, appears indeed to have 
if that Name is to be aſcribed to | ſtrong Sentiments of Humanity, 
the Action of a Princeſs, who feil | and to beagreater Lover of Others 
ia Love with a Stranger the very | than of Himſelf, but at the ſame 
firſt time ſhe ſaw him, betray'd time he muſt be allow'd to be 2 
both her Father and her Country | weak Man, and to be the Occa- 
for his ſake, and receiv'd him in- fion of as much Damage to his 
to heri Arms polluted with the Subjects by his Weakneſs, as the 
blood of her Brother Dexcalion, | Other is, by bis Inhumaniry. 


But 
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bove all, ſeems to be the proper Work and De- 
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Romulus and Theſeus. 


But (1) if we muſt not in all reſpects impute Miſ- 
fortunes to the Fates, but conſider in them the 
difference of Men's Manners and Paſſions, as the 
unreaſonable and inconſiderate Effects of Wrath 
and Anger; a Man can neither excuſe One in 
his Behaviour to his Brother, nor the Other to his 
Son. But that which firſt gave occaſion to the 
Motion of this Paſſion renders Him more ex- 


cuſable who was tranſported by a ſtronger Cauſe, 


as by a more ſevere Stroke. (2) Thus Romulus having 
diſagreed with his Brother, adviſedly and delibe- 
rately upon the Concerns of the Publiek, one 
would think, he could not of the ſudden have been 
put into fo great a Paſſion; but Love, and Jea- 


louſy, and the Complaints of his Wife (which few 


Men can avoid being provoked with) ſeduced The- 
ſeus to commit that Outrage upon his Son. And 


(1) Plutarch was in his Princi- for in the firſt place the Publick 
ples a Platonick, and as ſuch was] was no way concern'd in the De- 
perſuaded that nothing came by | bate on which of the Mounts the 
chance, but that the Manners | City ought to be built; their Am- 
which are the Spring of every bition only was intereſted in it, 
Man's Actions, are likewiſe the | and the Point conteſted betweeri 
Source of his Happineſs, or Miſe- | them was which of the Two 
ry. However he did not think | ſhould be Maſter of Rome. In 
fit avowedly to inſult the Opinion | the next place We are to conſider 
of the Peripateticks, which, gene- | that this was not the real Motive 
rally ſpeaking, was That of the | of Romulus bis violent Tranſport ; 
People, and attributed to Chance | he was out of all Patience When 
every thing that appears to Them | he perceiv'd Remus did not only 
unaccountable and ſurprizing. ridicule his Works, but added In- 

(2) This I take to be the true ſult to Raillery, leaping over the 
Meaning of Plutarch, and his] Duch by way of Contempt, pre- 
way of Reaſoning is certainly very] tending thereby to foretell that the 
juſt ; It is not eaſily to be con- Enemy would demoliſh the Walls. 
ceivd how a Man can run out | So that it is to be doubted whether 


into ſuch an Extravagance of Paſ- 
tion in a Council of State, where 
the Publick Weal-is the Subject 
of their Deliberations. But Plu- 
iarch does not ſeem to have hit 
upon the real Motives of the Con- 
teſt betwrixt Romulus and Remus; 


Romulus had not more cauſe to 
be enrag d at his Brother, than The- 
ſeus at his Son: This is certain, 
that there ouglit to go more to 
the Incenſing a Father againſt a 
Son, than the provoking a Brothe r 


againſt a Brother « 
1 what 


The Compariſin of 
what is more, Romulus in his _ committed 
an Action of moſt unfortunate con 2 3 bur 

That of Theſeus ended only in words, ſome evil- 
ſpeaking, and an old Man's Curſes; the reſt of the 
Youth's Miſery ſeems to have proceeded from For- 
tune. So that ſo far a Man would give his Vote 
on Theſeus's Part. But then the Other has firſt 
of all this great advantage, that his Performances 

roceeded from very ſmall Beginnings ; for both the 
erden being thought Servants, and the Sons 
of Swine-herds, before they were Free- men them - 
ſelves, they gave Liberty to almoſt all the Latins, 
obtaining at once all the moſt honourable Titles, as 
Deſtroyers of their Country's Enemies, Preſervers 
of their Friends and Kindred, Princes of the Peo- 
ple, Founders of Cities, and not only Remoyers 
of them, ſuch as Theſeus was, who put together and 
built one place of Habitation out of Many, demo- 
liſhing many Cities which bore the Names of an- 
cient Kings and Heroes. Tis true, Romulus did 
the ſame afterwards, forcing his Enemies to deface 
and ruin their own Dwellings, and to ſojourn 
with their Conquerors; but at firſt he did not re- 
move or increaſe a City that was before, but built 
one entirely from the ground ; acquiring likewiſc 
to himſelf, Lands, a Country, a Kingdom, Wives, 
Children, and Relations, he kill'd or deſtroy'd no 
body, but encouraged Thoſe that wanted Houſes 
and Dwelling-places, if willing, to be of a Soci- 
ety, and become Citizens: Robbers and Malefa- 
Etors he ſlew not, but he ſubdued Nations, he 
overthrew Cities, he triumphed over Kings and 
Princes. And as to the buſineſs of Remus, it is 
| doubrful by whoſe Hand he was cut off; it is ge- 
nerally imputed to Others: His Mother he appa- 
rently retriey'd from Death, and placed his Grand- 
father, who was brought under baſe and diſho- 
nourable Vaſſalage, in the ancient Throne of & 
Nea; 
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Romulus 42 Theſeus. 


fices, but never annoyed him, (1) no not even 
through Tgnorance or Inadvertency. But Theſeus, 
in his Forgetfulneſs and Inadvertency of the 
Command concerning the Flag, can ſcarcely me- 
thinks by any Excuſes, or before the moſt eaſ 
Judges, avoid the Imputation of Parricide; whic 

a certain ' Athenian, perceiving it very hard to 
make an Excuſe for, feigns that Ægeus, at the 
arrival of the Ship, running haſtily to a Tower to 
ſee what News, flip'd and fell down, either for 
want of accidental Help, or that no Servants at- 
tended him in that haſte to the Sea - ſide. And 
then again, thoſe Faults committed in the Rapes 
of Women, admit of no plauſible Excuſe in The- 
ſeuse Firſt, in regard to the often repetition, of the 
Crime; (for he ſtole Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the 
Trezenian, at laſt Helena, when he was an Old 
Man, and ſhe not marrigeable, being too young 
and tender, and he at an Age paſt even the thoughts 
of lawful Wedlock.) Then in regard to the Cauſe; 
for the Trezenian, Lacedemonian, and ' Amazonian 
Virgins, beſide that they were not betrothed to 
him, were not worthier to raiſe Children by, than 
the Athenians, who were derived from Erefthens 


Pleaſure. Whereas Romulus, when he had ſeized 
near eight hundred Women, he took not All, but 
only Herſilia (as they ſay) for himſelf, and the reſt 
he divided among the chief of the City: and af - 
terwards, by the reſpect, and tenderneſs, and ju- 
ice ſhewn towards them, he diſcover'd, that this 
Violence and Injury was a moſt commendable and 


puiſh'd by Plutarch, becauſe every 
Offence againſt an eſſential and 


1 politick 


(i) This is v jutty — on Duty is criminal, tho? it 


yertency, 


Meas 1; and he voluntarily did him many good Of- 


and Cecrops; but it is to be ſuſpected, theſe things 
were done out of Inſolence, and to gratify wanton 


flows from Ignorance and Inad- 
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politick Exploit, to eſtabliſha Societyz by which 
he intermix'd and united both Nations, and made 
it the Fountain of all after-Friendſhip, and of 
Power with them. And as for | that Chaſtity or] 
Reverence, and Love, and Conſtancy in Matri- 
mony, which he eſtabliſhed, Time can witneſs : 
For in (1) 230 Years, neither durſt any Husband 
deſert his Wife, nor any Wife her Husband; but 
as the moſt curious among the Grecians can tell 
you the firſt Man thar killed either Father or Mo- 
ther, ſo the Romans all well know, Spurius Car- 
vilius was the firſt who put away his Wife, (2) 
accuſing her of Barrenneſs. The Circumſtance 
of Matters do teſtify for ſo long a time; for upon 
thoſe Marriages, the two Princes (3) ſhar'd in the 
Dominion, and both Nations fell under the ſame 
Government. But from the Marriages - of T befeus 
proceeded nothing, among the Athenians, of Friend- 
ſhip or Correſpondence for the advantage of Com- 
merce, but Enmities and Wars, and the Slaughter 
of Citizens, and at laſt the loſs of the City 4phid- 
n& z where, only out of the Compaſſhon of the E- 
nemy, whom they entreated and careſſed like God, 
they but juſt mils'd ſuffering what Troy did by Pa- 
ris. Theſeus his Mother was not only. in danger, 
but ſuffer'd alſo what Hecuba did, in being deſert- 
ed and abandoned by her Son; if that of her Cap- 
tivity be not a Fiction, as I could wiſh both That 


(1) Theſe Numbers are wrong | when he marry'd, whereio be 
in Plutarch, for Dionyſius ſays it | proteſted that the end of his mar 
it was 520 after the Building of | rying was to have Children. This 
Rome. and 4. Gellius 519. you will ſay was a very conſcien- 

(2) This he ſwore before the | cious Heathen, and yet This did 
Cenſors, declaring at the ſame | not hinder his Character from be- 
time that be lov'd bis Wife with | ing ever after very ungracious wi 
the utmoſt Tenderneſs, and parted | the People, who thought he bad 
with her only in Compliance with | ſet a very pernicious Example. 
the Oath he had taken in Form | (3) Romulus and Tatius. 


and 


Ro! 


3 | Romulus and Theſeus, : 


and moſt other things of him were. What is fa- 
bulouſly related concerning both their Divinity, 
you will find a great difference in it: for Romulus 
was preſerved by the ſpecial Favour of the Gods; 
but the Oracle given to Ægeus, commanding him 
to abſtain from all ſtrange and foreign Women, 
ſeems to demonſtrate, that the Birth of Theſeus was 


not agreeable to the Will of the Gods. 
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HERE is ſo much Incertainty in the 
"RE accounts which Hiſtorians have left u 
NZ of Lycurgus, the Law-giver of Sparts, 
that ſcarcely any thing is aſſerted by 
one of them, which is not call'd into 
queſtion or contradicted by the Reſt. Their Sen- 
timents are quite different as to the Fathily he came 
of, the Voyages he undertook, the place and man- 
ner of his Death, but moſt of all when they ſpeak 
of the Laws he made, and the Commonwealth 
which he founded. They cannot by any means be 
brought to an agreement as to the very Age in 
which this excellent Perſon liv'd, for (1) _ of 

them 
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(1) This is founded 2 Tra - Julian Period, that is to ſay 774 
dition that Tphitus inficuted — — before the Chriſtian £74. 
Olympian Games 108 Years be-| and that there had been 27 C- 
fore the firſt —_— Oly mpiad, | lympiads, that is 108 Years be- 
which commenced in the Year of | fore the vulgar Computation bj 
the World 3174, or 3938 of the Olympiads began, but _— 
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LYCURGUS. 
them ſay that he flouriſhed in the time of phitus, 
and that they two jointly contriv'd the Ordinance 
for (1) the Ceſſation of Arms during the Solem- 
nity of the Olympick Games. Of this Opinion 
was Ariſtotle the Philoſopher, and for Confirmation 
of it he alledges an Inſcription upon one of the 
Copper Coits uſed in thoſe Sports, (2) upon which 
the Name of Lycurgus continued undefac'd to his 
time. Bur others, as (3) Eratoſtbenes and Apollo- 
dorus, two learned Chronologers, tracing back the 
time by the Succeſſions of the Spartan Kings, 
pretend to demonſtrate (4) that he was much more 


2 _ made of them, nor 
id they begin to compute 
them till the 28th, 2 bick 
Corebus was Conqueror, by which 
means no Memorial is left of 
Thoſe who prevail d in the 27 
that preceded ; This is what we. 
learn from Axiſtodemus, Phlegon 
Synce:lus, and Others. Callima- 
chus reckons only 13 before That 
wherein Coræbus bore the Prize. 
But ] queſtion whether theſe Au- 
thorities are to be reiy'd upon, 

(1) It is very remarkable all 
Warlike Operations ceaſed iv 
Greece, not only during the Cele 
bration of Thoſe, but likewite ot 


mian, Pythick, and Nemaan. Can 
we name any one Chriſtian Fe- 
ſtival that has ſo much reſpect 
paid to it, and yer what a Diffe- 
rence is therebetween them ! 
(2) This Argument wou'd hold 
Water if it cou'd be proved that 
the Lycurgus whoſe Name was in- 
ſcribed on the Coit was the ſame 


were Many of that Name it 
proves nothing. : 


(3) Eratofthenes was an Hiſto- 


the three other Games, the 1ſth- 


with the Legiſlator; but as there 


| Egypt by Ptolemy Euergetes, who 
— him _ Library — 2h 
He was Preceptor to Callimachus, 
and 'a Man of a moſt extenſive 
Learning. He was Author of a 
great many Books of Hiſtory, 
Chronology, and Geography, and 


dorus was Cote 
ratoſthenes, We have till an A- 
bridgment of One of his Books 
call'd Apollodorus his Library, or 
the Origine of the Gods. | 
(4) One Hundred and Thirty 
Years before the firſt Olympiad 
according to the vulger Compu- 
tation. This Computation agrees 


who takes ir for granted that Ly- 
curgus was in the fifth Generation 
after Al:hemenes, who led a Co- 
lony into Crete. Now this Althe- 
menes was the Son of Ciſſus who 
tounded Argos at the ſame time 
that Patrocles, Lycurgus his Grand- 
father in the fifth Degree, laid the 
Foundations of Sparta. So that 
Lycurgus flouriſhed ſome ſhort 
time afrer Solomon, about the Year 
of the World 3ogo. 900 Years 


rin of Athens, and invited into 


before the Birth of our Saviour. 


antient 


is often quoted by Strabo. * 
with E- 


pretty near with That of Strabo, 


nts 


+ This was 
the firſt 
Life that 
Plutarch 


04 
2 


ſeems to 
have a 
particular 
reſpect to 
this People, 
by writing 
4 Book of 
their wiſe 
Sayings. 
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antient than the very firſt Olympiad. Timzus con. 
jectures that there were (1) two of his Name, and 
in diverſe times; but that the One of them being 
much more famous than the Other, Men gave to 
Him the Glory of the Exploits of Both: The El. 
der of the Two, according to Him, was not long 
after Homer, and Some are ſo particular as even 
to ſay that he had ſeen Homer. But that he was of 
great Antiquity may be — from a paſſage in 
* Xenophon, (2) where he makes him contempo. 
rary with the Heraclidæ; not but that the very laſt 
Kings of Sparta were Heraclidæ too: but he ſeem 
in that place to call Thoſe Heraclidæ who were the 
firſt, and more immediate Succeſſors of Hercules, 
But notwithſtanding this confuſion and obſcurity 
of Writers who have gone before us in this Sub- 
je, we ſhall endeavour to compoſe the Hiſtory of 
his T Life, ſetting down thoſe paſſages which are 
leaſt contradicted, and following thoſe Author 
who are moſt worthy of Credit. 
The Poet Simonides will needs have it that Ly 
curgus was the Son of Prytanis, and not of Eun 
mus; but in this Opinion he is ſingular, for all 
the reſt deduce the Genealogy of them both as 


follows. ; 
A CO Price. ©: | 
| | Eunomus, who by his firſt 


1 


Patrocles, 5777 Con and Bs 
Sols 75 Hdectes, and by his ſecond 

g | | | Wife, Dianaſſa, had this Ly 
Eurition, FC Curgus. . 5 


(1) The Laſt of Theſe was He the Other cou'd not endure 1 


who dethron'd his Collegue 4- 
geſipolis the Third of that Name. 
He alſo was deſcended from Her- 
cules. Theſe two Lycurgus's were 
of very different Tempers, One 
of them reſtor'd the Kingdom to 


his Nephew, in which Kingdom 


Partner, a 

(2) The Paſſage here quoted is 
in X my. Treatiſe of the 
Republick of Lacedamon, from 
whence Plutarch has borrow'd 
every thing that is moſt material 


| in this Life of Lycurgus. 


whoſe 
7 


_ LYCURGUS. 
whoſe Life is before us; but as Eutychidas ſays, he 


con. 

and was the Sixth from Patrocles, and the Eleventh 

eing from Hercules. Be this as it will, Sous certainly 

e to vas the moſt renown'd of all his Anceſtors, under | 
El. whoſe Conduct the Spartans ſubdu'd (1) and made | 
long Slaves of the lotes, and added to their Dominions | 
even a good part of the Country which they vreſted 

as of WW from the Arcadians. There goes a Story of this 

ge in King Sous, that being beſieged by the Clitorians 

apo in a dry and ſtony place, ſo that he could come 

laſt at no Water, he was at laſt conſtrained to agree 

ems with them upon theſe hard terms, That he would 

the reſtore to them all his Conqueſts, provided that 

ule, himſelf * and all his Men ſhould drink of a Spring * 5 ſubtile 

rity not far diſtant. from his Camp. After the uſual promiſe. 

ub Oaths and Ratifications, he call'd his Soldiers to- 

y of gether, and offer d to Him that would forbear 


ale Drinking, his Kingdom for a reward. [Their 
W Thirſt was ſo much ſtronger than their Ambition, 
that] not a Man of them was able to forbear. In 
Ly: ſhort, when they had all. drank their fill, ar laſt 
comes King Sous himſelf to the Spring, and, hav- 
all ing ſprinkled his Face only, without ſwallowing 
as one drop, he march'd off in the Face of his Ene- 
mies, refuſing to yield up his Conqueſts, becauſe 
himſelf, and all his Men (according to the Articles) 
had not drank of their Water. ia 
Po- Altho' he was juſtly had in Admiration by his 


ond Subjects upon this account, (2) yet was not his 
D- Family ſirnamed from him, but from his Son 
| Eurytion, of whom they were call'd Earytionides : 
ah (1) The 1hotes, or Heilotes, were] Slaves in general were call'd 
4 the Inhabitants of Helos, a Mari- | 1lotes. | 
the time Town in Laconia, The] (z) For till the Reign of Eury- 
a Spartans having ſubdued them, tion this Family was called the 
wid gave the ſame Name to all Others Family of the Procleides, or Pa- 
eral who afterwards fell under the eur from Patrocles, or Pro- 


ſame Misfortune, for all their 


cles, the Father of Sous. 
| | the 
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e 
the reaſon of This was, that Eurytion took a courſe 
never practis'd by his Predeceſſors, which was to 
fatter and cajole his own Subjects, by ſlackenin 
the Reins of the Royal Authority. But the Peo- 


ple, inſtead of growing more tractable by this 
remiſſneſs, waxed . bolder in their Encroach- 
ments; and the ſucceeding Princes being partly 
become odious by uſing Force upon the People; 
and partly, either from good Nature or out of 
Weaknels brought to yield too much; the whole 


Kingdom of Sparta continued in Anarchy and Con. 


fuſion for a long time: This, amongſt its other 
Tragical Effects, cauſed the Death of the then 
King who was the Father of Lycurgus, for as he 
was endeavouring to quell a Riot in which the 
Parties were come to Blows, he was among then 
moſt barbarouſly * butcher'd ; and left the Title 
of King to his eldeſt Son Polydefes: but He too 
dying ſoon after, the Right of Succeſſion (as _ 
one thought) reſted in Lycurgusz and reign he did, 
until it was known that the Queen, his Siſter' in- 
Law, was with Child. But as ſoon as ever be 
had notice of This he immediately declar'd that the 
Kingdom belong'd to her Iſſue, provided it were 
Male, and he himſelf exerciſed the Regal Juril- 
dition only as his Guardian. Such Guardians of 
s the Lacedemonians call TIggdizor [or 


ProteCtors. | Soon after an Overture was made to 


him by the Queen, that ſhe would make her {lf 


miſcarry, or ſome way deſtroy That ſhe went with, 
upon Condition that he would marry her when he 
came to the Crown. Tho' he was extreamly in- 


cens d againſt the Woman for this unnatural Pro- 
poſal, yet wiſely ſmothering his Reſentments, and 
making ſhew of cloſing with her, he diſpatch'd 
the Meſſenger with a world of Thanks, and ex- 
preſſions of Joy; but withal diſſuaded herearneſtly 
from procuring her ſelf to miſcarry, becauſe . 

i | 


LYCURGUS:' 
the violent means uſed in ſuch caſes would impair 
her Health, if not endanger her Life : Withal 
aſſuring her, that Himſelf would ſo order ir, that 
the Child, as ſoon as born, ſhould be taken out of 
the way. By Theſe, and ſuch like Artifices, having 
drawn on the Woman to the time of her Lying-in, 
as ſoon as ever he heard that ſhe was in * 
he ſent ſome of his Council to be by and obſerve 


| all that paſt, with order, that if it were a Girl 


they ſhould deliver it to the Women, bur if a 
Boy, that they ſhould bring it to Him whereſoever 
he were, and whatſoever a doing. It ſo fell out, 
that as he was at Supper with his Principal Magi- 
ſtrates, the Queen was brought to Bed of a Boy, 
who was ſoon after preſented to him as he was at 
the Table : he, —_— him tenderly into his Arms, 
ſaid to thoſe about him, Behold, my Lords of 
Sparta, here is a King born unto us. This ſaid, 
he laid him down upon the Chair of State, and 
nam'd him Charilaus; that is, the Joy of the Peo- 
ple; becauſe they were all ſo much tranſported 
with Joy, being ſtruck with Admiration upon 
contemplating the Noble Mind and Juſtice of 
Lycurgus : And yet his Reign laſted only eight 
Months. But he was in other reſpects a Prince 
highly reſpected by his Citizens, and there were 
more who obeyed him, and were ready to do what 
he commanded, upon the account of his eminent 
Virtues, than becauſe he was Guardian to the 
King, and had the Royal Authority depoſited in 
his Hands. Vet could not all this enſure him from 
Envy, which made a puſh at him (as is uſual) be- 
fore he was well fertled in his high Truſt: The 


Heads of this Faction were the Kindred and Crea- 

tures of the Queen-Mother, who pretended not 

to have been dealt with ſuitably to her Quality; 

and her Brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which 

fell out betwixt him and LZycurgus, went ſo far as 
| to 
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to tell him to his Face, that he was very well af 
ſured that ere-long he ſhould ſee him King. By this 
1 Inſinuation] he endeavour'd to make 
the People jealous, and prepared the way for a fu- 
ture Accuſation of Lycurgus, as tho' he had made 
away with his Nephew, if he ſhould chance to 
fail, tho' by a natural Death. Words of the like 
Import were deſignedly caſt abroad by the Queen- 
Mother, and her Adherents. SER: 

Being exceedingly troubled at This, and fearing 
the Conſequence, as not knowing what it might 
come to, he thought it his wiſeſt Courſe to decline 
their Jealouſy by a voluntary Exile, and ſo travel 
from place to place until his Nephew came to 
marriageable Years, and by having a Son had ſe- 
cured the Succeſſion. Setting Sail therefore with 
this Reſolution, he firſt arriv'd at Crete, when 
having conſidered their ſeveral Forms of Govem- 
ment, and got an Acquaintance with the principi 
Men among them, Some of their Laws he ver 
much approv'd of, and reſolv'd to make uſe of 
them in his own Country, and Others he rejected 
uſeleſs. Amongſt the Perſons there, the moſt re- 
nown'd for their Ability and Wiſdom in State 
Matters, was one Thales, whom Lucurgus, by t- 
peated Importunities, and Aſſurances of Friendſhip 
at laſt perſuaded to go over to Lacedæmon. When 
he came thither, by his outward Appearance and 
Character which he took upon him, he ſeem'd no 
other than a Lyrick Poet, but in reality he per- 
form'd the part of one of the ableſt Eaw-givers in 
the World: The very Songs which he compos'd 
were pathetical Exhortations to Obedience and 
Concord: (1) The ſweetneſs of the Meaſures, ” 


| (1) If in thoſe early days the] ſoften and reform the Paſſions 
Greek Muſick was advanced to | what Improvements muſt it not 
ſuch a Picch as to be able to l have made from thenee —_— 


LYCURGUS. 


1 afs the cadence of the Verſe, ſuiting with the Subject, 
this both ſerious and delightful, had ſo great an in- 
nake guence on their Minds, that they were inſenſibly 
a fu. Whfrned: and civiliz'd; infomuch that at laſt they 
renounced- their mutual Feuds and Animoſities, 
which had kept them ſo long at Variance to their 
unſpeakable Diſadvantage, and re- united them- 
ſelves into a chearful and unanimous concurrence 


ieen- a a | 
or the publick welfare: ſo that it may truly be 
aring aid that Thales prepared the way for Lycurgus, by 
night removing the rubbiſh and clearing the ground- plot, 
cline Wſthar he might raiſe upon it the laſting Fabrick of 
-ravel hat glorious Commonwealth. | | 
e to From Crete he failed to 4/a, (1) with deſign 
d fe- as is faid) that by comparing the Cretan's way of 
with iing, which was very frugal and auſtere, with 
vhen hat of the Ionians which was very expenſiye and 
ven. Nuxurious, be might the better judge of the diffe- 
acipa ence of their ſeveral Manners and form of Go- 
ven ernment: as Phyſicians, by the oppoſition they 
7 —_ EL Bon TER Te | | 
Yed as e Time wherein Ariſtotle \ with the Genius and Language of 
Jouriſh'd? At this time the ſur- | the Inbabitants. _. 
oft re. riang Effects which the Ancients | (i) The 7onians, Inhabitants of 
State cribe to the Greek Muſick are | Attica, ſent a Colony into Aſia 
by r. dok d upon as Fables: And yet | Minor about 1050 Years before 
ahi Mato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, Po- |the Birth of our Saviour, and 
b, not to mention all the | poſſeſs'd themſelves of all that 
W hen WP uthors of Antiquity of the great- | Tract of Land that lyes between 
e and ſt Judgment and Veracity, would | Caria and Lydia, and call'd it 
y duo have epos d themſelves to | Ionia, This Migration happen d 
| ie Cenſure of a whole Nation, about 150 Years before Lycurgus. 
S per- ho wou'd have given them the | Bur was it poſſible they ſhou'd 
ers in ye if they had attributed thoſe | become ſo degenerate in fo ſhort 
ap od ffects to Muſick, which it never | a time? It ſeemg to Me that the 
Rory as able to produce. Their Muſick | firſt Mileſians were much decry'd 
E A 4 alt without Doubt have been | for their Fierceneſs, and Auſterity, 
S, and nfinitely ſuperior to Ours, both | and I believe it will be no difficult 


rom the Advantage they had | thing to prove that they did not 

ver us with reſpect to their | fink into that Effeminacy, and 

anguape, and from the Turn of Corruption, for which they be- 

heir Mind, For in all Countries | came a Proverb, till after the 

© find that Muſick ſympathizes | Reign of Cyrus. Fe 
| | n 
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find betwixt a healthful and ſickly body, are ena. ( 
bled to diſtinguiſh the ſwelling of a Dropſy fron he 
a good and thriving habit, and a real Health from : 
that which only appears to be ſo. (1) Here in al |* 
likelyhood he had the firſt fight of Zomey's t v 
which were preſerved in all probability (2) by the ( 
poſterity of Cleophylus; and having obſerv'd that 
the few looſe expreſſions and actions of ill exan- 
ple which are to be found in his Poems, were yery 
much out-weigh'd by thoſe grave Maxims of Sta: Wil er 
and Rules of Morality (which are frequent) 
couch'd under thoſe very Fictions) he. ſet himſel 
eagerly to tranſcribe and collect them together intire 
with a defign to bring them home to his om 
Country: For before this time there were ſon 
obſcure reports of theſe Poetical Works in Gre, 
bur yet only ſome particular pieces were in a fry 
private hands. (3) The whole Poem being _ 

| - ICA[l 


\ 


(1) He adds in all Likelhood, | (3) Before Tyeurgus his tite 
becauſe ſome Greek Authors have | they had nothing in Greece d 
affirm'd that he had ſeen Homer, Homer but ſome detarch'd pe 
who was at that time at Chios. of his Writings, which were & 
Plutarch's Opinion is more to be verally named from the ſeven 
rely'd on. Homer died before Ly- | Subjects treated in them. Such 
curgus was born, a Diomedes his Proweſs, Hil 

(2) This Cleophylus had been | Ranſom, and the like ; and ff 
Homer's Landlord, but how ſhall | We are not to infer from rhent 
we make This agree with what | that Homers Poems were 
Porphyrius writes? He tells us that | better than a jumble of Pic 
the Cleophylus, who was Homer tag d together without bcaring®) 
Landlord, was Pythagoras his par- Relation to One . another, ## | 
ticular Friend. in that Caſe Zy- | modern Author has pretended i 
curgus cannot be ſo antient by | want of rightly —_— 

almoſt 300 Years, for he muſt | Paſſage ths 14th Chapter oft 
then have been Cotemporary with | 7th Book of lian Before tit 
Servius Tullius. But This is con- Aneid was publiſt'd the I. 
trary to all the Rules of exact] mans had in their Hands 
Chronology. Cleophylus the Friend | of the Epiſodes as for Inſtmo 
of Pythagoras was without doubt] That of Marcellus, Thoie d 
deſcended from Him, who had | Dido, Mexentius, &. and 1 
receiv'd Homer into his Houſe, have We the leaſt Grounds 


IL. VC UR GUS. 

ſcattered about in But Lycurgus [to his 
honour] was the firſt who brought it entire into 
general reputation. 1 

The Agyptians likewiſe * that he took a 
Voyage into Ægypt, and that, be 
(1) wih their way of ſeparating the Soldiery from 
their Handicrafts and Mechanicks, he reſolv'd to 
imitate them at Lacedæmon: and this diſtinction of 
their Profeſſions, as it prevented Confuſion, it en- 
creaſed their Strength, and cauſing Regularity, added 
Beauty to the State. This Story of the AÆgyptians 
is confirm'd by ſome of the Greek Hiſtorians alſo. 
Bur as for his Voyages into Spain, Africk, (2) and 
the Indies, and his Conferences there with the 
Gymnoſophiſts, the whole Relation (as far as I can 
find) reſts on the ſingle Credit of Ariſtocrates, the 
Son of Hipparchus. og YRS. 

During the Abſence of Lycurgus, tho' he was 
cheaply parted with, he was dearly miſs'd at Lace- 
demon, and a great many Embaſſies were ſent to 
pray his Return: for Kings indeed we have (ſaid 
they) who wear the Marks and aſſume the Titles 
of Royalty, but as for the inward Qualities of 
their Minds, they have nothing by which they are 


Probability to conclude from] Men were called Cala Syrians,and 


| thence that Theſe were not Parts | Hermolybians, and were not al- 


of a Poem, which being in- |low'd to exerciſe any other Pro- 
corporateq all together made one | feſſion but That of Arms, which 
regular and uniform Body? they were taught from Father to 
(1) The whole Country was | Son. 

divided into diſtin Wards or] (2) How can it be ſaid that 


ing much taken 


Quarters call'd Nomous, a certain 
Number of which were aſlign'd 
to each Corporation or Company, 
which were ſeven in all, and of 
which the whole State was com- 
poſed, viz, the Company of 
Prieſts, of Soldiers, Herdimen, 
Shepherds, Merchants, Interpre- 
ters, and Seamen, The Martial 


Vor. I. 


Lycurgus ever travelld into India, 


| when we are told that Alexander 


was the firſt that ſhew'd the 
Greeks the Way thither above five 
hundred Years after Tycurg us. For 
as for the Expeditions of Bacchus, 
and Hercules, they are no better 


of Foundation. 
O co 


than Fables without any manner 
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few particular Laws and a partial Alteration avail, 
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to be diſtinguiſh'd from their Subjects; adding, 
that in Him alone was the true foundation of So- 
vereignty to be ſeen, a Nature made to rule, and 
a Genius of that ſtrength, that it made him at the 
ſame time lov'd and reverenced by the People. Tho 
this ſeem'd a little to reflect, yet were not the 
Kings themſelves averſe from his return, for they 
look d upon his Preſence as a Bulwark for them 
againſt the growing Inſolencies of the People. 
Things being in this poſture at his return, he 
apply d himſelf, without loſs of time, to a thorough 
Reformation, and reſolv'd to change the whole 
face of the Commonwealth: For what could 


when there was an univerſal Corruption of all Or- 
ders and Degrees of Men in the State? He took 
therefore the courſe wiſe Phyſicians uſe, when 
they have to do with One who labours under 
complication of Diſeaſes z they are not content to 
obviate One or Two of them, but follow hin 
with Purges and bleeding until they have quite 
drain'd him of his peccant humors, and exhauſted 
the corrupt maſs of his Blood: This done, they 
reſtore him by degrees, and preſcribe a Regimen 
of Diet quite contrary to the former. [The Rev 
der will eaſily make the Application.] Having thus 
projected things, (1) away he goes to Depts 
to conſult Apollo; which having done and of- 
fer'd his Sacrifice, he return'd with that renowned 
Oracle, in which the Propheteſs called him ge. 
loved of God, and rather God than Min and told 
him, That as to his requeſt about the Settle 


a — ws (ff {| 2 wa Doc. OT = 3 


(1) As Minos had made the [ This, and wou'd uade tht 
People believe that Jupiter him- | Spartans that he did nothing bu 
ſelf had deliver d to him the Laws | by the Direction of Apollo. By tht 
they were to obſerve, ſo Lycurgus, help of an Oracle one may ſu- 
who copied from him in every | mount any Difficulties in Undet- 
thing, imitated him likewiſe in | takings of this Nature. 


„„ „ 


ment 


2 
* 


—. 
ment of Good Laws, Apollo granted it, and 
romiſed to make the Commonwealth which ob- 
erved them the moſt famous in the World. En- 
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when hearing him highly extoll'd for his Good- — | 
nels, he ſaid, How can Charilaus be otherwiſe tefireſs as 


than a gracious Prince, who cannot be ſevere even 


Amongſt -the many changes and alterations 
which Lycurgus made, the firſt and of greateſt 
importance was the eſtabliſhment of the Senate, 
which haying a power equal to the Kings in 

. „„ matters 


Pauſanias 


ſays. 
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matters of great conſequence, did (as Plato (1) ex. 

reſſes it) with its phlegm allay and qualify the 
hot complexion ofa Monarchy, and always both pre- 
ſerve the State of the Commonwealth, and kept it in 


good temper. For the State which before had no 


firm Baſis to ſtand upon, but lean'd one while to- 
wards an abſolute Monarchy (when the Kings had 
the upper hand) and another while towards a pure 
Democracy (when the People had the better of 
it) finding in this Eſtabliſhment of the Senate 2 
counterpoiſe, which always kept things in a Juſt 
equilibrium, preſerved a firm order and ſettlement, 
For the Twenty Eight always adher'd to the 
Kings, ſo far as to oppoſe a Democracy, and on 


(1) The Paſſage to which Plu- 
zarch alludes is in Plato's third 
Book de Legibus. In that admira- 
ble Book, where he is examining 
into the Cauſe of the Fall of Em- 
pires, be makes an Athenian ſay 
to a Spartan. I cannot but think 


you are under the immediate Care 


of ſoms Deity, who foreſeeing E- 
vents has given you two Kings both 
of the ſame Family, ſo that reigu- 
ing both together their Government 
muſt be gentle, and the State in 
Tranquility; and as if This was 
not ſufficient, a divine Spirit reſiding 
in a humane Nature (he means 
Lycurgus) conceiving their Power 
might ſtill be too abſolute and un. 
controulable, ſoften d and mode- 
rated it by inſuſing into it the = 
dom of the Senate, rendring the 
Authority of the Twenty Eight Se- 
nators, of which it is compoſed, 
equal to That of the Kings, We 
find bim treating on the ſame 
Subject in his 8th Letter, where 
after he has made it appear that 
the downfall of States proceed: 
either from the greedy Deſire of- 


abſolute Power in the Prince, or 
an over-fondneſs of Liberty in 
the Subject. he adds that Lycurgw 
having obſery'd that the King- 
doms of Argos and Meſſene fell 
through the Pride of their Prin- 
ces, who were degenerated into 
Tyrants, was afraid leſt the fame 
Fate might one day happen to 
Lacedemon, to prevent which Ca- 
lamity he inſtituted a Senate, e- 

ually profitable both to the 
Kings and the People, for it ſet 
the Law above the Kings. and 
hindred Them from ever being 
able to get the better of the Law. 
Ariſtotle finds fault with this In- 


{ titution of the Senate by which 


the Senators were to continue for 
Life; for as the, Mind Ages in 
proportion with the Body, be 
thought it unreaſonable to put the 
Fortunes of the Citizens into the 
Power of Men who through Age 
might become uncapable of Judg- 
ing. He likewiſe thought it ver) 
unreaſonable that they were not 


made accountable for their Act: 


— 


the 


L YCURGUS. 
the other ſide aſſiſted the People to prevent Ty- 
ranny. As for the determinate number of Twenty 
Eight, Ariſtotlè is of opinion that it ſo fell out, 

becauſe being Thirty at Firſt, with Lycurgus, two 
of the Aſſociates for want of Courage fell off from 
the Enterprize; but (t) Spherus aſſures us that there 
were but Twenty- eight of Thoſe who were privy 
to the deſign at firſt, Perhaps there is ſome My- 
ſtery in the number, which conſiſts of Seven mul- 
tiply'd by Four, and is the firſt of perfe& numbers 
after Six, being, as that is, _ to its ſides. For 
my part, I cannot believe that Lycurgus had any 


ſuch Niceties in his Head, but pirch'd upon the 
number of Twenty-eight Senators, that, the two 
Kings being reckoned amongſt them, they might 
be Thirty in all. So eagerly ſet was Lycurgus up- 
on this Eſtabliſhment invented by himſelf, that he 


(1) He was Zeno's Diſciple, wealth of Lacedæmon. 
and Cotemporary with Prolemy| (2) I am at a loſs .to know 


Tuergetes. He wrote the Lives of | what is meant by this Word 


the Eretrian Philoſophers, ſo call'd | Syllanian; and am of Opinion 
from Eretria a Town in Eubaa. that inſtead of Syllanian ir ought 
He wrote likewiſe the Life of | to be read Sellaſian, tor Sellaſia 
Lycurgus, and That of. Socrates, was 2 Town in Laconia on the 
and is quoted as the Author of a | Barks of the Eurotas. 

Treatiſe concerning the Common: | ; 
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be in the Power of the Senate to diſſolve the Aſſembly, 
For thus he attributed the very ground and. foun- 
dation of his political Inſtitution to Apollo. Babyca 
and Cnacion are now called Oenus, though Ariſtotle 
calls Cnacion a River and Babica a Bridge, and be- 
tween theſe their Aſſemblies were held, for they 
had no ſpacious Council-houſe richly hung and 
furniſhed to receive them in: for Lycurgus was of 
Opinion that ſuch Theatrical Ornaments were ſo 
far from advantaging them in their Counſels, that 
they were rather an hindrance, by diverting their 
Attention from the buſineſs before them, to. gape 
upon the Statues and Pictures, and Roofs curiouſly 
fretted, the uſual embeliſhments of ſuch places 
amongſt the other Græcians. The Feople then 
being thus aſſembled in the open air, it was not 
allow'd to any one of their Order to give his Ad- 
vice, but only either to ratify or reject what ſhould 
be propounded to them by the Kings or- Senate, 
But becauſe it fell out afterwards that the People 
made gloſſes and explanations of Laws: contrary to 
the intent of the Kings and Senate, and ſometimes 
too by adding or omitting whole Sentences, per- 
yerted the ſenſe, the Kings Polydorus and Theopom- 
pus (to be even with them in their own kind) in- 
ſerted into the Rhetra or grand Decrexal the fol- 
lowing Clauſe; That if the People ſhould offer am 
croſs propoſal to be paſſed then the Senate and Kings 
ſhould reject it: That is, ſhould not confirm it, but 
abſolutely retire and diſſolve the Aſſembly of the 
People, for thus offering to pervert and deprave 
the Senſe of the Law. This buſineſs. was fo 
dextrouſly managed, that it paſs'd among the People 
for as divine a 2 as the reſt of the Rhetra, as 
appears by theſe Verſes of Tyriaus: 
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J, Spartans, ye deſire that Heav'n ſhould bleſs 
Your New-born State with laſting Happineſs, 


Hear 


LYCURGUS. 
Hear what Apollo's Oracle commands 
Jove puts the Scepter into Princes hands. 
Let them Command; let Senators debate 
The deep Affairs, and Intereſts of State : 
Hear ye, and give aſſent, and reverence pay, 
And know, tis Subjects privilege zo obey. 


Altho' Lycurgus had in this manner us'd all the 
ualifications poſſible in the Government of his 
* yet Thoſe who ſucceeded him 
thought that the ſmallneſs of the number of which 
the Senate conſiſted, made them ſomewhat impe- 
rious and preſſing, and therefore (as Plato ſays) they 
put a bridle upon them, which was the power of 
the Ephori, eſtabliſn'd a hundred and thirty years 
after the death of Lycurgus. Elatus was the firſt 
who had this Dignity confer'd upon him, in the 
Reign of King Theopompus, whom when his Queen 
upbraided one day, that he would leave the regal 
Power to his Children leſs than himſelf had received 
it from his Anceſtors, he told her that ſhe was 
much miſtaken, for he ſhould leave it ſo much 
greater than he found it, by how much it was 
more likely to laſt. (1) For indeed the Prerogative 


(1) Ariſtotle however very | written Laws, Laſtly he con- 
much con-iemn'd this Conſtita- | demn'd the Conduct of the Ephori 
tion of the Ephori, In the firſt | in their way of living, which be- 
place he thought their Authority | ing very diſſolute and licentious 
too extenſive; for the Kings | did inſenſibly undermine the 
themiclves were oblig'd to cajole | auſtere Rules 1impos'd on the other 
them. Inthe next, he cou'd by no | Citizens. The Ephori occaſion'd 
means approve of their being | the ſame Diſorders at Sparta, 
choſen from among the People, | which the Tribunes of the People 
which was the way to have many | did at Rome. Notwithſtanding all 
of them corrupt, and mercenary. | this, it cannot be deny'd that 
28. it often prov'd upon Experi- | Theopompus by moderating the 
ence. Thirdly he thought it a| Royal Authority made the Go- 
ridiculous thing for Men without] yernment of Sparta more dura- 
Learning, and of no Education, | ble. See the fixth Book of 4- 
to be allow d to decide according | riſtotlꝰs Politicks, Chap. 11. 
to their own Wills, and not by fs 
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being thus kept within ſome reaſonable bounds, 
was at once freed from the envy, and ſecur'd 
from the danger, to which an unlimited Ju- 
riſdiction lies expoſed. So that (1) the Spartan 
Kings fared much better after it, thantheir Neigh- 
bours at Meſſene and Argos; who by ſcrewing 
their Prerogative too high, crack'd it, and for 
want of yielding a Little to the Populacy, loft All. 

Indeed, whoſoever ſhall take a proſpect of the 
Seditions and Civil Wars which befel theſe bor. 
dering Nations, (to (2) whom they were as nearly 
related in blood as ſituation) will find good rea- 
ſon to admire the profound wiſdom and providence 
of Lycurgus ; for theſe three States in their firft 
Riſe were equal, or, if there were any odds, they 
lay on the fide of the Mefſenians and Argives, (3) 
who in the diviſion of their Country were more 
fortunate than the Spartans-:. yet was their flouriſh 
but of ſmall continuance, ſoon falling into confu- 
fion, partly by the tyrannical diſpoſition of their 
Kings, and partly by the ungovernableneſs of the 
people : which makes it appear to the whole 
world, that it was one of the greateſt Bleſſings 
which Heaven could fend down upon the Spartan, 


(1) This might have been ef- | thenes, and Patrocles the Son of 
fected by the Authority of the | Ariſtodemus. | 
Senate, without having recourſe} (3) The Soil of Argos and Me 
to the Ephori who were the Cauſe | ſene was much more kindly than 
of fatal Seditions in Sparta. for in | Thatof yo” Euripides ſaith ſome- 
one of them they kill'd Agis, and | where, that Laconia was of a large 
were themſelves killed at laſt by | Extent, but that the Land was 
Cleomenes. not fit for Tillage by reaſon ofthe 

(2) He faith Argos and Meſſene | many mountainous Parts in it, 
were related to Sparta. becauſethe | whereas there is no Country in 
Founders of thoſe three Cities | Greece more fertile and profitable 
were all the Deſcendants of Her- | than Meſſenia, whoſe Land is wa- 
cules; Argos and Meſſene were | ter'd by a great many Brooks, and 
founded by the two Brothers Te- | abounds with every kind of Pa- 
menus and Creſphontes, and Spar- ſture. The ſame was to be faid 
ta by their two Nephews, Euryſ- of Argos. See Strabo, Lib. 8. 
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to give them ſo wiſe a Law-giver, who could ſo 


rd exquiſitely frame and temper the Conſtitution of 
fin their Commonwealth. But of this I ſhall ſay 
fan more in its due place. e 

he After the Creation of the thirty Senators, his 
ng next task, and indeed the moſt hazardous he eyer 
for undertook, was the making a new diviſion of their 
Al. Lands. For there was a very ſtrange inequality 


among the Inhabitants of Sparta, ſo that the City 
was ſurcharged with a multitude of veggarly and 
neceſſitous perſons, whilſt the Lands and Money 


Ca were engroſſed by a Few: therefore to the end 
nee that he might baniſh out of the State Luxury and 
irſt Arrogance, (the vices of the Rich) and Envy and 
hey Knayery, (the uſual faults of the poor) and the 
(3) ſource of all theſe Miſchiefs, Want and (1) Avarice, 


he obtained of them to renounce their properties, 


riſh as it were reducing the whole Country to a Com- 
Hu- mon Stock, and to conſent to a new diviſion of 
heir the Land; that they ſhould live all with the equa- 
the lity and friendlineſs of Co-heirs and Brothers; and 


| allow the Pre-eminence to Virtue only, as if there 
were no other difference or inequality between one 
Man and another, but what the diſgrace of doing 
5 Actions, or Credit of doing worthily, cre- 
ated. 

Having got their conſent to his Propoſals, he 


uy | immediately put them in execution : and having 
ome - exattly ' ſurvey'd the whole Country of Laconia, 
large he divided it into thirty thouſand equal ſhares, and 
_— the Liberties of the City of Sparta into nine thou- 
in it, 4 * | ; 
ry in | (1) The Lacedemenians for ma- | buying a thing for much leſs than 
ſitable V Years after Lycurgus held out ſ it was wortb, the Judges charged 
_ unſt Avarice, infomuch that a | bim with being roo much addict- 
s, and young Man, who had purchaſed | ed to Gain, ſince he thought of 
f pa- an Inheritance at a very low Price, laying up at an Ape, when others 
faid was called to account, and fined minded nothing but ſpending. 
A for it: For belides the Injuſtice of N 


ſand ; 
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ſelves. | 
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ſand; and Theſe he diſtributed to the Inhabitant: 
of the City, as he did the Others to Them who 
dwelt in the Country. Some Authors ſay chat 
he made but ſix thouſand lots for the Citizens of 
Sparta, and that — Polydore added three thou- 
ſand more. Others ſay that Polydore doubled the 
number Lycurgus had made, which (according to 
them) was but four thouſand five hundred. 4 
Lot was ſo much as to yield one year with ano- 


like the Inheritance of à great many Broth, 
which have newly made @ diviſion among them 


Not: contented with This, he reſolv'd to make: 
diviſion of their Moveables too, that there might 
be no odious diſtinction or inequality left among 
them; but finding that it would be very difficult 
to make them part with what they had direct), 
He took another Courſe, and got the better of 
their eager deſires for ſuch things by this Strata 
gem. Firſt he commanded that all Gold and Sik 
ver Coin ſhould be cry'd down, and that only 
ſort of Money made of Iron ſhould be current 


(1) This ſees a very unequalj him to maintain his Children, ui 
Diſtribution; but we are to un- | feed his other Domeſticks. 
derſtand that ſo much was alot- | Wife's ſhare was reckon'd ap. 
ted to the Husband, who was the better to aſcertain the Doe, 
Maſter of the Family, to enable to which ſhe was intitled. 

| whereol 


ſcians, who were ſo far 


Territories. 
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whereof a great weight and quantity. was but very 
little worth: So that to lay up twenty or thirty 
Pounds, there was -requir'd a pretty large Cham- 
ber, and to remove it, (1) nothing leſs than a Yoke 
of Oxen. By this Invention, it is ſcarcely to be 
imagin'd how many execrable Vices were baniſh'd 
Lacedæmon For who would rob another of ſuch 
a ſcurvy ſort of Coin? Who would unjuſtly de- 
tain it? Who would cheat and circumvent, be 
brib'd, or turn Knight of the Poſt to compaſs it? 
when it was not eaſy to be hid when a Man had 
it, nor brought a Man any credit in the World 
by the Poſſeſſion of it, nor could turn to any ac- 
count when you had cut it in pieces; for when it 
was red hot, and juſt ſtamp'd, they quench'd the Edg- 
es in Vinegar, and by that means made it unfit for any 
other uſe, as being almoſt unmalleable by its hardneſs. 

In the next place he baniſh'd all uſeleſs Arts, and 


Such as were not abſolutely neceſſary : but here he 


might almoſt have ſpar'd his Precaution; for ma- 
ny of them would without any Compulſion have 
gone after the Gold and Silver; the money which 
remain'd being not ſo proper payment for curi- 
ous Pieces : for being of Iron it was ſcarcely 
portable, neither if they ſhould take ſo much pains 
as to export it, would it paſs among the other GEræ- 

— valuing it, that they 
thought it one of the moſt ridiculous things in 


(1) Every Piece weigh'd a | Silver dazzled their Eyes. So that 
Pound, and went but for little. | the means whereby Lycurgus made 
This Regulation was of uſe no | his City poor, the fame Means 
longer than whilſt the Spartans | made his Citizens covetous and 
were ſatisfyed with their own | their Ccy-touſneſs was the Occa- 

When once they | fion of a Proverb mentioned in 


came to be engaged in foreign | Plato, One may ſee a great deal of 


Wars, their Money being not paſ- | Money carry d into Lacedzmon, but 
abe in other Countries, they found Poa — any of it brought out 
themſelves obliged to have recourſe again. 

to the Perſians, whoſe Gold and! 


4 the 
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the world. Thus there was no ſuch thing as traf. 
ficking in any foreign wares or toys, neither did 
any 1 think it worth their while to bri 

in their Goods to any of their Ports: Nor was an 
part of Laconia peſter'd with any pedantical Tei- 
chers of Rhetorick, with Gypſies, Fortune: teller, 
and Calculators of Nativities ; no pimping cor- 
rupters of Youth brought their Ladies of comp. 
fition, or their Boys to be unnaturally abus'd there; 
no Goldſmiths, and Engravers, or Jewellers, were 
to be found amongſt them, for there was no Monty: 
So that Luxury being by degrees depriv'd of tha 
which fed and fomented it, was quite ſtarv'd out, 
and died away of it ſelf. For the Rich had no 
pre-eminence here over the Poor, and their Riches 
and Abundance, having no opportunity of ap 
pearing and boafting of themſelves in publick, 
were forced to remain uſeleſs at home, a. cy prey 
to the Ruſt and the Moth. Their thoughts being 
thus taken off from things ſuperfluous, they be- 
came excellent Artiſts in Thoſe which were necel- 
ſary ; ſo that Bedſteads, Chairs and Tables, and 
fuch like ſtaple Utenſils in a Family, were admi- 
rably well made there; particularly the Laconit 
* 26%. Cup was very much in faſhion, and bought up 
by Soldiers, as Critias reports: for the colour and 
thickneſs of the Cup hindred the muddineſs of 
the dirty water (which, though ſhocking to. the 
fight, yet muſt upon Marches often be drank) 
from being perceived; and the Figure of it ws 
| ſuch, that the Mud ſank to the bottom, and ws 
t reis dH ſtopt by the | ſwelling of the Sides, ſo that only 
6 the pureſt part of the Water came to the Mouth 
of him that drank it. And this skill of theirs ws 
mainly owing to their Law-giver, by whom the 
minds of the Artiſans being diſengaged from 


fare 


any thing uſeleſs or unneceff: ry, were at lei- 


ſhares of Land; But when the 
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ſure to ſhew their utmoſt skill in thoſe things 
which were of daily and indiſpenſable uſe, 

The third and moſt maſterly ſtroke of this ex- 
cellent Politician, by which he ſtruck at the very 
roots of Luxury, and exterminated utterly the de- 
fire of Riches, was the (1) Inſtitution of * publick 
Tables, that they ſhould all eat in common, of the 
ſame meat, and of ſuch kinds as were ſpecify'd in 
the Decree: by which it was expreſly (2) forbid 
to pamper themſelves in private, to uſe rich Couch- 
es, and magnificent Tables, abuſing the labours 
of excellent Workmen, and delivering themſelves 


up into the hands of their Butchers and Cooks, 


who us'd to cram them in Corners, as they fatted 
up the Beaſts and the Poultry they fed on: By 
which way of life their Manners were not only 
corrupted, but their Bodies too were enfeebled 
ſo that giving the rein to their ſenſual Appetites, 
they ſtood in need of long ſleep, and hot Bagnio s, 
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op. 


and, in a word, of as much Care and Attendance © 


as if they were continually Sick. It was certainl 
an extraordinary thing to bin brought about ſuc 

an Enterpriſe as This, but a greater yet to have ef- 
tected, by this Eating in Common and uſing a 
very frugal diet, that their riches ſhould be privi- 
leg'd from the hands of rapine, nay rather (as 


(1) They made their Meals in ty Lycurgus would have prevent- 
their Armour, to the End they | ed, that is, a number of Poor. 
might be ready upon all Occaſions He ought rather to have ordain d 
to receive Orders and put them | that thoſe publick Tables ſhould 
in Execution, This Eſtabliſhment | have been maintain'd at the Ex- 
was of uſe fo lon pence of the Publick ; as it was 
were no more done in Crete. | 
(2) This Prohibition ſignify d 
Number of the firſt increaſed, | nothing when the Ephori were 
thoſe Families who wereburthen'd | allow'd to feaſt magnificently, and 
with Children were not in a Con- | wallow in Luxury ; an Example 
* lk R ow — — that did more harm ” the Pub- 
e publick Repaſts, which lick than Law could do good. 
drew upon the City the Calami- | 1 8 
Theophraſtus 


as there 
Citizens than 


b 
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*naz7@- * loſing their property, and almoſt their very na- 
a. ture, fo that they no longer were the objects of 


as * «cont their vain humours, by making a ſhew 
an 


|  partience they made an inſurrection againſt Lycur- 


NSA ar 950149. 
 Theophraftus obſerves) ſhould be utterly degraded, 


envy. For the rich being oblig'd to 1 of 
the ſame fare with the poor, they could not make 
uſe of, or enjoy their choice viands, nor ſo much 


vaunting of them to the World. So that 
the common Proverb, that Plutus (the God of 
riches) is blind, was no where ſo literally verifyd 
as in Sparta for there he was kept continually 
blind, or rather like a meer image, ſenſeleſs and 
motionleſs, [as when he lay wrap? up in the dark 
entrails of the Earth.) Nor could they take any 
refection in private before they came to the pub- 
lick Halls; for every one had an eye upon thoſe 
who did not eat and drink with a good ſtomach, 
and reproached them with the name of gain! 
and effeminate. | 
This laſt Ordinance bore very hard upon the 
wealthier ſort of Men, ſo that being out of al 


gus, and from ill words came to blows; fo that 
at length he was forced to run out of the Af 
ſembly, and make to the Sanctuary to [ave his 
Life. By good hap he got before all the reſt 
excepting one Alcander, (a young Gentleman o- 
therwiſe not ill accompliſh'd, but too haſty and 
cholerick) who came up ſo cloſe to him, as that, 
whilſt he turn'd himſelf about to ſee who ws 
near him, he ſtruck him upon the Face, and beat 
out one of his Eyes. The incomparable Phili- 


ſopher was ſo far from being daunted and diſcou- 


raged by this Accident, that he ftopt ſhort, and 
ſhew'd his reverend Face all in a gore Blood to 
his ingrateful Countrymen: They were ſo ſtrange: 
ly ſurpriz'd and aſham'd to ſee it, that they im- 
mediately begg'd Pardon, offer'd him any ſort of 

| re paration: 
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reparation, and deliver d Alcander into his hands, 
ch ** 7 as he ſhould think fit, conduct 

ing him home with the greateſt concern for this 
„il uſage. Thcurgus, having thank d them for their 
or care of his Pe on, diſmiſs'd them all, excepting 
ke only Alcander : Taking him with him into his 
Houſe, he neither did nor ſaid any thing ſevere- 
iy to him, but diſmiſſing Thoſe whoſe place it 
was, he order'd Alcander to wait upon him at 
Table; the young Man, who was not ill bred, 


0 without murmuring or repining did as he was 
* commanded. Being thus near him, he had 
1 opportunity to obſerve in him (beſides the natu- 
: ral goodneſs and mildneſs of his Temper) an 
0 extraordinary Sobriety in his Diet, and a ſtrength 
pr of Complexion + proceeding from it, which no 
ry Labours and Fatigues were able to ſurmount. 
* He was ſo raviſh'd with Admiration of theſe ex- 
0 cellent Qualities, that of an Enemy he became 
, one of his moſt zealous Admirers, and told his 
| 1 Friends and Relations that Lycurgus was not that 
moroſe and ill- natur d Man whom they had for- 
# : merly took him for, but of the ſweeteſt and moſt 
10 Centleman- lite Diſpoſition in the World. And 
hi thus did Lycargus, (for Chaſtiſement of his fault) 
t make of a wild and diſſolute young Man, one of 
0 the diſcreeteſt Citizens of Sparta. | 
be In memory of this accident Lycurgus built a 
E Temple to Minerva, ſurnamed Optilete, from a 
3 * Word which in the Dorick Dialect, uſed in this - lag: 
2 Country, ſignifies the Eyes : For ſome Authors, 
1 of which Bioſcorides is one (who wrote a Trea- 
of tiſe of the Commonwealth of Sparta) ſay, that 
** he was wounded indeed, but did not loſe his Eye 
= with the blow; and this was the cauſe of the 
5 Dedication of that Temple, in gratitude for the 
Cure. Be this as it will, certain it is, that this 
© of miſadyenture was the cauſe that the Lacedæmo- 
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Staff, into their publick Aſſemblies. 
had ſeveral Names in Greek; for the Cretan call'd 
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x#ians never bring any Arms, no not ſo much aS 1 ill the 
Bur to return to their publick Repaſts which 


them Ave (becauſe the Men only came to them: 
The Lacedæmonians call'd them iii, that is, 


(changing > into , the ſame as Þi\iria) Feaſts of 1 
Love, becauſe that by cating and drinking toge- ll lick 
ther they had opportunity of making Friends; Hu 
or elſe (taking Oi, for Daria, from a Word fa 
which ſignifies Parſimony) becauſe they were ſo nien 
many Schools of Sobriety. To put in my own Cor 
conjecture, perhaps they were, as Some lay, ſimply mal 
call'd Eciria (Eating-Houſes) for ſuch the Word wit 
is by the ſubtraction of one Letter. They met Ua 
by Companies of Fifteen, over or under, and each Jeſt 
of them ſtood bound to bring in monthly a Buſh Wl min 
of Meal, eight Gallons. of Wine, five, Paunds of of 
Cheeſe, two Pounds and a half of Figs, for their ¶ up 
deſſert, and a little Mony to buy Fleſh and Fiſh WW be 
withal, Beſides this, when any of them made geg 
Sacrifice to the Gods, they always ſent a Dole t 
to the Common-hall; and likewiſe when any one Will 
of them had been a hunting, he ſent thirher 1 poi 
art of the Veniſon he had kill'd; it was an a Wl 14; 
lowable Excuſe for ſupping at home,"if- a man bs 
had been ſacrificing or hunting, all others were ma. 
bound to appear. This Cuſtom of eating toge- Will þ;« 
ther was obſerv'd ſtrictly for a great while aftcr- ¶ the 
wards; inſomuch that King Agis himſelf, having pit 
vanquiſh'd the Athenians, and (1) ſending for hs hea 
Commons at his return home, becauſe he defir'd dro 
to cat privately with his Queen, was refuſed by WWW. 
(1 
1) The Kings of Sparta had | they might have | 
2 s double 33 allow) d e lng with ene King 
them, as Xenophon has obſerv'd, | whom they thought worthy 4 ill ine | 
dot that they were indulged to cat | that Honour. they 
as mach again as the reſt, but that ho 
the Y 
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ed ſo much as to omit-the Euchariſtical”Sacrifi- 
ces, which "uſed to be made for a War happily 
ended, __ from asking his Pardon, 
that they ſet 4 Fine upon his Head and oblige 
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of They us'd to ſend their Children to'theſe pub- 
. lick Tables as to Schools of Temperance and*good 
: Husbandry : Here they were inſtructed in State“ 
% f 


affairs; not by mercenary 'Pedants, but by expe- 


fo Wil rienced Stateſinen Here they learn'd the Art of 
vn Converſation, to Droll without Reflecting, and to 
ply make Jeſts ar che coff of no Man's Reputation; and 
orl Wl withal to take a Jeſt wirh the ſame Innocence and 
met Unconcernedneſs that they gave one. To hear a 
ach Jeſt was thought a Character exceedingly beco- 
ſael E ming a Lacedemonian: But if any Man were out 
of Will of humour, or was not of a nature to bear a Jeſt, 
heir upon the leaſt hint given there was no more to 
Fill UN be aid ro him: It was cuſtomary alſo for tlie el- 
ade i deſt Man in the Company to tell each of them, 
ole as they came in, Loot 5e, Sir, not @ Word ſald in 
one Company muſt go out of this Door, and withat he 
75 pointed to it. When any one had a deſire to be 
amitted into any of theſe little Societies, he was 
n Wh to go through this manner of probation: Each 
dee man of that company took! a little ball” of ſoft 
— bread (a cuſtom much like that of balloting in o- 
e cher places) which they were to throw into a 
my Pitcher, which a Waiter carried round upon his 
ard head: Thoſe that lik'd the perſon to be choſen 
| by drop'd their Ball into the Pitcher without alter- 


(1) That is Thoſe who had | of carving or dividing the Com- 
toni] I commanded the Army under the | mons, which was of ſuch Dignity, 
Ger, for upon quitting, or be- that none but the principal Menin | 

* ng diſcharged : from the Service, | the State were admitted to it. 
tdey were aſſigwd to that Office! ne 
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* the g gure; and thoſe who diſliked bim 'pregy 
2 fingers, and made it flat: ang 
| this ſignify d as much a megative . voice; for i 
there were but one of cheie flatted pieces foung 
in the Pitcher, the Suitor was rejected: {6 curi. 
ous they were in the choice of their company, 
and ſo tender of diſguſting any one member in i, 
taking in a Man unacceptable to him. He 
at was thus rejected was ſaid to be decadded, u 
pitcher'd, becauſe the veſſel into which they ae 
the little balls was called Caddus,- or Pircher. 
. Their principal Diſh was a ſort. of black Brot,, 
which was ſo much valued that the elderly fon 
Fed only upon That, leaving what fleſh there wy 
to the Lounge r. 
They fay that a certain King of Pontus, h. 
ving heard much of this black Broth of 'Thein, 
ſent for a Lacedæmonian Cook on purpoſe to make 
him ſome; he had no ſooner raſted it but he found 
it was abominable: the Cook ſeeing him out of 
cConceit with it, told him; Sir, to make. this Brat 
nehiſh, you ſoould have bath'd your ſelf firſt in th 
Kipper of Eurotas.. „ 
. Having eaten and drank thus moderately, ewe 
Ty, man went to his home without lights - (1) for 
* were utterly forbidden to walk with a light 
either upon This or any other occaſion, to the cnl 
they might accuſtom themſelves to march bold 
in the dark. And ſuch was the Order al 
Faſhion of their common Table. 
. Lycurgus would never reduce his Laws into 
Writing; nay it is expreſly forbid in one of thol 


CE 


home, and they were 
to walk by Night as well as bf 
| ſup-| Day, without the Aſſiſtance of 
ped, they were forced to keep Torch or Lanthorn, called 


* Se 


af dhe 1 1 os. ghic. chat the moſt 
material points, molt directly tended 
to the publick fare, beg 2 Kren on the 
Hearts of their Yoprh by + good Education; and 
by. a conſtant and eee bſervarice of them, 


of a 3 and Law-giver in them all the reſt of 
their Lives 3 and as for things of leſſer impor- 
rance, as pecuniary. Contracts, and fuch like, the 
forms of which ought to be 'Chang'd as occaſion 
requires, and in tract of time become inſufficient 
for the ends they were intended for, he thought 


48 


2 ( and to preſcribe no certain form at 

e left therefore nd inviolable Cuſtom it 
eb Caſes, willing that the manner and form of 
bargaining ſhould be alter'd according to the cir- 


1 


who were well educated. For he laid the whole 
Streſs of all that related to Law giving upon a 
good Education. 


their Lawsſhould not be written: another of them 
ls particularly levell'd againſt Luxury and Eren 


(1) Laws without Manners are (1) For all obligatory Forts 
but a ſmall Defence againſt the | were javented to prevent Inju- 
Paſſions of kind. Horace has ſtice, and make Men honeſt. Now 
put the Queſtion very well, Quid | if Men are naturally honeft, where 
Lege: ſine moribus van proficinnt ? | is tlie uſe of ſuch Forms? if they 
Bur if Laws without Manners are | are otherwiſe, of what Uſe can 
2 Manners are of but they be in that Caſe? ſince Injuſt- 

Efle& without Laws: And | ice is generally too ſtrong for any 
We find by daily Experience that | Bar or Reftraint whatever. Ho- 
the Weakneſs and Corruption of race bas very well cxpreſt it, 
— Nature is ſuch, that it is 


tdlolutely neceſſary to call rhe 5 — Cicnts * 
Written Law in to the Aſſiſtance | Nodoſs tabula, centum : mill 
of the Unwritten. , Oße canhot | . adde catenas: 


port of the Other. Vincula Protens, 
p 2 ſiveneſs; 


becoming a ſecond Nature; would ſupply the place 


it the beſt way to leave them to every Man's Bil- 


tumſtances of Time, and determinations of Men 


One then of the Rhety's was. (as 1 faid) that | 


ſubliſt without the mutual * - Effigier tamen hac ſcelerarus 


* 
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fivencſs; for hy That it was ordained, That the Ceil. 
ings of their Houſes mould only be wrought by 
che Ax, and their Gates and Doors ſmoorth'd on- 
ly by the Saw, without uſing any othet Tool. 
And this was not without Myſtery. : for if Ege. 
minondas could afterwards ſay. with ſo good 3 


Grace, inpiting ſome. Friends to his Table, Com 


Gentlemen, be I. Treaſon would never come. ty 
ſuch a poor Dinner as. this; why might not this 
Fog Law-giver in all probability have thought that 

uch ill-favour'd Houſes would, never be capable 
of receiving Luxury and Superfluity? For a Man 
muſt be more than ordinarily void of common.dif 
cretion that would furniſh ſuch Rooms with em. 
broidered Beds, and hangings of Arras, that would 


be ſerv'd in Plate upon a rough-hewn Table, an 


pretend to pomp and magnificence in a 551 which 
was almoſt too narrow for. the Neceſſities of Lite, 
And doubtleſs he had good reaſon to think that 
aner would proportion their Beds to their Houſe 
and their Coverlets to their Beds, and- that the 
reſt of their Goods and Furniture would be ſuit- 
able. to them. It is 7 N that Kin Leotychi- 
das, the firſt of that Name, had been ſo little u- 
ſed-to the fight of other kind of Work, that, 
being entertain'd at Corinth in a-ſtately Room, he 
was much ſurpriz'd to ſee the Timber and Ceiling 
ſo finely wrought, and asked his Hoſt, whether tht 
Trees grew * ſquare in his Country. © —. 

A third Ordinance or Rbetra of Lycurgus, which 
is often mentioned, was, That they ſhould not 
make War often, or long, with the fame Enemy, 
left they ſhould train and inſtru& them in the Art 
of War, by having often to do with them; and 
by forcing them to defend themſelves, at length 
teach them to be the Aggreſſors. And for break- 


ing this Law was Ageſilaus much blamed. a long 


time after, by making ſuch continual _ 


g Ce 


into Beotia, that at length (1) he taught that Peo- 
ple to make Head: 


| againſt ' Lacedemonia Mo, ans; and 
therefore Amaltidas, ſeeing him wounded one day, 
ſaid to kim, chat he was very well paid for teach: 
ing the Thebans to be good Soldiers whether they 
would or no. And theſe Laws were called the 


IR 
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Wiſdom, but Divine Sanctions and Revelations 
from: Heaven. 4280 18 N + e 21 5 
In order to the good Education of their Youth 
(which, as I ſaid before, he thought the moſt im- 
portant and nobleſt Work of a Law-giver) he went 
lo far back as to take into conſideration their very 
Conception and Birth, by regulating their Marria- 
ges. (2) For Ariſtotle wrongs the Memory of this 
excellent; Perſon, by bearing us in hand, that, after 
he had try d all manner of ways to reduce the Wo- 
nen to more Modeſty and Sobriety, he was at laſt 


to reſtrain the great Liberties they took, and the 
buperiority which they aſſumed; becauſe that in 
the abſence of their Husbands, (3) who fpent the beſt 
part of their lives in the Wars; their Wives made 
leu : chemſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes at home, and would 
that, be treated with as much reſpect as if they had been 
n, he o many Queens. But by his good leave it is a 
(% This appeard-yndeniably at the Half will ſooh be ſpread. over 
g ie ae, E bien | the WE Ae: Laces: the 
: the Lacedamonians were over- grey Mare, according to the Pro- 
hich Wi ttrown by xpaminendar-and loft | vert, Wäs the better Horſe; the 
1 not der King Cieombrotus together Women gavera'd all, and That in 
Art „) The Paffage alluded to here | their ruction. Platarch's is 
e A i in che ſeyenth Chapter of the] but à weak Juſtification, of y. 
; and {cond Book of 4riftort#sPoliticks, te.... 
-ngth where he makes it appear, that in | (z) Their firſt Wars were with 
reak- Whatever State the Women 'are | the Argives, after That with the 


Cprayed, one half of that State is | Arcadians, and laſt of all the Aue 
long Wonptcd, and the Corruption of fin. = 


into 9 miſtake, 


Rheire, that is to ſay, not Inventions of Mans 


ſore d to leave them as they were, not being able | 
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and dance too in that Condition at their ſolem 


ſelves [in the Wars,] and ſometimes ſang Eno 


) | | 5 

b LIFE of 0 
miſtake z' for (i) he took for that Sex too All the 
care that was poſhble: as an inſtance of ity: he or- 
dered the Maidens to exerciſe \ themſelves” wich 
Wreſtling, Running, throwing the Bar, aud ciſt- 
ing the Dart, to the end that che Fruit they con- 
ceived might take deeper root and grow. ſtrong, 
and ſpread it ſelf in ſtrong and healthy Bodies, 
and. withal that they themſelves by ſuch robuſt ex 
erciſes might be the more able to undergo the Pain 
of Child- bearing with Eaſe and Saftty. And to ibe 
end he might take away their over-grrat Tendker. 
neſs,- and that acguired Womaniſnneſa which vin 
euſtom hath added to the natural, he ordered that 
they ſhould go naked as well as the young Men 


Feaſts and Sacrifices, ſinging certain n 
the young Men ſtood in a Ning about them, ſes 
ing and hearing them: In theſe Songs they i now 
and then gave a Satirical glance, to very g 

purpoſe, upon Thoſe who had misbehaved then 


miums: upon Such as had done any | gallant A. 
tion; and by theſe: means enflamed the young 


that were thus praiſed for their Bravery, and i 
high credit among the Virgins, went away huge 
ly fatisfyed with ſuch Commendation; and Tho 
who were rally'd, were as ſenſibly touch'd with ih 
as if they had been formally and feyerely repre 
manded; and ſo much the more, becguſe the Ring 
and the whole Senate, as well as the reſt of tt 
City, went to "ſee and bear all that pag." Nor 
(i) And what did it tend to? | it_appears that the Licentionſod 
e 
to find Plutarch endeavouring to . 15 confel even by | 


jaſtify Lycurgus. againſt the Evi- | Lacedemonian in Plato's Books # 
dence of all Antiquity, whereby! Legibus, © 


0 - / qo 
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- EYCURGUS. | 
tho? it may ſeem firanpe that Virgins ſhould ap- 
pear dos — in publick, yet Gee 


tonneſs excluded, (1) there was nothing of Shame or 
Indecency in it; but it accuſtomed them to an in- 
nocent Simplicity, and raiſed in them an Emula? 
tion of having a vigorous Conſtitution, (2) ang 
gave even their tender Sex à Tincture of noble and 
manly Courage, as — that they were alſo 
to ſhare in the Credit of Valour and Generoſity. 
rom hence came that Liyelineſs of and 
Nobleneſs of Spirit, of which we have an Inſtance 
in Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas, who being 
old, in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, Ls 
Women of Lacedzmon are They. only of the: World 
who have an Empire over the Men; ſhe: briskly 
reparte&*d, A good Reaſon, for we are the only Wo- 
tg forth Men. Laſtly, theſe publick 
Proceſſions of the Maidens, and their appearing; 
uked in their Exerciſes and Dancings, were Pro- 
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(1) He means that a chaſtetem-[ them. which is 4 Thing nat to be 
derne Mind may look even on endured; and after all This, is it to 
Nudities without any Concern or | be wonder d at if your Wrues are no 
Offence. So ſaith Livy, Men na-| chaſter than they ſbou d be? Pla- 
red are but as ſo many Statues in| tarch enters here too ſeriouſly in- 
be Fyes of a modeſt Woman But|to Plato's Sentiments, who faith- 
$it nothing to offend againſt De- in his fifch Book de Repabl. that 
ency, and natural Baſhfulneſs?|this Nudity in the Women, which 
ow can Plutarch juſtify a Thing [he recommends, can have nothing 
0 unrezſonable, and ' ſhocking to | of Shame in it whilſttheyare clad 
odeſty! In the Audromarhe of | with the Garment of Modeſty, 
Euripides, Peleus reproaches Mene-| A very chimerical Abatement! 
us that his Wife's Wantonneſs| (2) How did this Courage 
ms owing to her Spartan Breed- | pear, when Epamitiondas, after 
Pp: His Words are remarkable. | the Battle at Leuctra, went to at- 
b mer in the Power of the Spar- tack Sparta? then the Women did 
n Maiders to be tho they nothing but run this Way, and 
ds mind to it; for they go abroad That, all in a Fright; they filled 
ith their Perticdars half open chat the City with their Shricks, and 
heir Thighs may be ſten; they keep | were the Cauſe of more Diſorder | 
mpany with the Young Men; and. Confuſion than the Enemies 
h run Races, and wreſile with themſelves. 3 
P 4 vocations 
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"by zations:and- Baits to ſtir up and allure the young 


* £740: Meh ta Marriage; who were drawn 7 not by. form 


ae bee of i Gtdmitrical reaſons, but the: more powerful. us of 


 T1xats Love, as Hlato expreſſes it. Ci. e. ** not by. ntereſt 
drdſuer;. rand; Equality of Fortune and Birth, but from 
== et the eat Conſtraint and unſophiſticated:DiRates 
| cf Nature, from that -#y/ferious Agreement and 
: * Sympathy of Minds which alone can! make Men 
, happy in a married Eſtate.] Beſides this, that 
he might promote Marriage more effectually, Thoſe 
. who continued - Batclieldrs were made infamous by 
Law; for: they were excluded from the ſight of 
thoſe publick Proceſſions in which the young Men 
and Maidens danc'd naked ; nay, the Officers com- 
pel'd them to march naked themſelves round 
the Market · place in the very depth of Winter, 
ſinging a certain Song to: their own diſgrace, that 
they Path; ſuffer'd this Puniſhment for difobeying 
; the Laws. Moreover they were depriv'd of that 
Reſpect and Obſervance: which the younger ſor 
were 2 to pay to their Elders; and therefore 
no Man found fault with what was ſaid to Derq. 
tidas, à great Captain, and one who had com- 
manded Armies; Who, as he came into the place 
of Aſſembly, a young Man, inſtead of- riſing and 
making room for him, told him, Sir, you muſt 
not expect that Honour from me now I am young, 
which cannot be jeturn'd to me by a Child of you's 
GER. . Be ore 
; Men they had a mind to marry, heit Court- 
& The Ro- ſhip was a ſort of Rape upon the Perſons whom 
mans al. they had a fancy for, and thoſe they choſe not ten- 
u' them der and | half Children, but in the Flower ot 
zo marry at their Age, and full ripe for a Husband: After this, 
— ſhe who manag'd the Wedding, comes and ſhaves 
Lee: 7 cloſe the Hair of the Bride, dreſſes her up com- 
coverly pleatly in Man's Clothes, leaves her upon a Mat- 
_ blames treſs in the dark; this done, in comes the Bride- 
blem for it. 1 | * „ POL | : f e groom, 
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grooms: in bis eyery. Dey Cloches, ſober and cw. 
pos d, as having ſupp d according to Quſtom at the 


Common Table, and ſteals in as-privately-. as he 


can into the Room where the Bride lay, unties her 


Virgin Zone, and takes her into his Embraces 3 


as ſocretly as he ean to his 


and ſo having ſtay d ſome time together, Cages 4 


partment, with the. 


of his Comrades, with whom he ſpends all the 


Day, and good pai of the Night too, unleſs. he 
with a great deal of Circumſpection and Fear of 
being Fiſcover'd by any of the — nor is 
the Bride be en may be ſuppos d) on her 
part, to uſe her Woman's Wit in watching the 
moſt faygurable Opportunities for their meeting, and 


making Appointments when Company was moſt out 


of the, way. In this manner they .liv'd. a long time, 


inſomuch that they frequently had Children by their 
light. - 
rare, 


Wives before ever they ſaw their Faces by d 
Their Interview, being thus difficult — a 


„ 


da 
ſery'd- not only for, contioual Exercite of - their | 


Temperance, and further'd very much the Ends 
and Intention of Marriage, but beſides, theſe 
ſhort Abſences kept their Paſſion ſtill alive, which 
flags, and decays, and dies at laſt by too eaſy. Acceſs 


and long Continuance with the beloved Object; 
they always parted with Regret, contriving When 


they ſhpuld.; come together again, and thought 


Minutes Hours till the next meetings]. Having 


thus ſet Modeſty as a Centinel over the Marriage» 


Bed, he next bethought himſelf how to prevent 


that wild and womaniſh Paſſion, Jealouſ,, by 


making it a matter of reputation, not only to ba- 


niſh from Matrimony all violence and diſorder, but 
alſo to allow Men (1) the Freedom of imparting the 
uſe of their Wives to deſerving Perſons, that ſo 


0 A Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe ; bia d and derided by the : 


other Grecians, 


they 


2 | if 
. — 2 


— 4 Man not to be — 
cars, and having 4 young Wit, 
Luis — ſome "virtuous handſoni-young 
Min chat ue might have 4 Child by him, why 
he inherit ĩhe good Qualities of fack a Father; 
d this Child the good Man loves as tender 1 
f his Ul et l. Sen get ing : On the other 
2 Woertby Man who Was in love with a married 
Woman upon the account of her Modeſty and the 
. well-favourtdneſs' of her Children, might without 
formality Beg of her Husband a Night's Lodging, 
„5 bs, ihr, like Slips of a fine Tree planted in 
1 have Children of a good race 
| relared. For in the” firſt place, Zyrireu 
wa of x Perfuſion * were * 
much Propriety their Parents, as o 
whole Commonwealth; and therefore he wor'd 
not have em begot by the firſt Comers, but by 
the beſt” Men that cou'd be found. And then the 
(1) Laws of other Nations ſeem'd to him ver 
 defeftive and incongraous, who were very ſolict- 
tous for the breed of their Dogs and Horſes, ol 
fent a great way, and were at no ſmall Charg 
get the beſt Stallions, and yet kept their 2 
under Lock and Key for fear of other Men; 
whereas themſelves were craꝝ 'd, old, or infirm, 
and more fit to propagate Diſeaſes than their 
Species. If they had made the leaſt Refleckion in 
the world, they would have taken notice that 
rhe Honour and Diſhonour of Children, (who 
(i) The noble Sentiments of a |nourable and decent to his chime- 
bigotted Legiſlator! He made no frical Views of the Publick Good; 
honing of Modeſty, nor the |as if any thing that is ſhamoſul 


wes the Marriage Bed, but | can ever be 
every thing that was ho- 
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v antienrt 24 
ay what Puniſhmenr their Law had ap- 


pointed for-Adulterers, he "anſwer 224 5 


there are no Adulterers in our Countty 
wiſh bm Be 


rer d agi 
er that the Offender muſt vip to ene Plaitt- 
tif 4 Bull with a Neck ſo long às that he mig 
drink! of the River Eurotes from over the top of 


Mount Taygetus." The Man ſurpriz d at 

— Why, tis impoſſible to ſuch a Bull : 
«das ſmilingl d ens ant as" 10 

2 1 ee in e, Ag 4k I hat to 
or t 1 
Nor was it 1 e Power of be Patber ds 
oſe of the Child as he rhought ſit; but he was ob- 


ig d to carry it to the place (of Conference) called” 


* Liſche,, where © Sf ihe Men of the. ,; 
Tribe to which\the Child delong'd kept theft 
Court, whoſe Buſineſs it was carefully to view the 


Infant, and if they found it luſty and well-fayour'd, 


(1) The? the Nes enn ave tence of the publiek God * 
be known, the Thing ,vvas com- is an eaſy matter to malte Cities' 
mon among them; the Name was virtuous if we may be allow d at. 
unknown, asit carry d with it the | this rate to Klon the true Idea 
— * of 2 Crime, bat it was of Things, and fanify Vice with 

2 Name of Virtue. th 
they 
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a 7 e. dered it to be: caſt into the place called * Apoilytr, 
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mentioned for its maintenance; but if they found 


which, was a deep Cavern in the Earth near the 
Mountain 7a tus; as thinking it neither for the 
good of the Child it ſelf, nor for the publick In- 
K 4 that * ſhould gary up, ſince N acute 
had. denied it the means of Happineſs in its own 
riicular;) by not giving it Health nor Strength 


Upon the ſame: account. the Women did not batbe 
the new-born Children with Water, as is the Cu 
flom.in all other Countries, but with Wine, to grow. 
36, Temper and Complexien of their Bodies: ftom 
a, Conceit they had, chat weakly Children fall into 
Eite | of. Conyulſion, or immediately faint upon 
their being thus bath'd 3 on the contrary, Thot 
ho. were, of a ſtrong and vigorous Habit, would 
are a greater degree of fir mueſs by it, and get 
2 temper in proportion like Steel in the -,quenchs: 
ing: Their Nurſes too were q careful and ex- 
perienc'd, chat without uſing Swadling-bands; their 
Children were all ſtreigh 


to.them. 


—w 
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breed up 
ſoon as they. were ſeven Years old, they were to 


es 


SETS 


Nor ir th 6 lawful . the Father ; 94 
the Children after his own Fancy; but as 


be enrol'd in certain Companies and Claſſes, where 
they all liv'd under the ſame Orders and Diſcipline, 
doing their Exerciſes, and Fee n | 
together. Of "Theſe, he who ſhew'd; the moſt 
Conduct and Courage, was made Captain; they 
bad their Eyes always upon Hin opened bile: Or- 
ders, and underwent e whatſoever Puniſh» - 
ment He inflicted: hat the whole courſe. 
their Education was one continued Exerciſe of u 
ready and perfect Obedience. The old Men too 
wir S tors of their Per | ** and oft- 
times hatch'd Quarrels, and ſer: t ether by 
the — ark by thoſe. early . might 
learn their Natures, and know which 
would 5 Valiant, which a Coward, when they 
ſhould come to more dangerous unters: (1) 
As for Learning, they gave them juſt. enough to 
ſerye their Turn; their chief Care was to make 
tbem good Subjects, to fit them to endure * 
. f 7 — Fs Marches, and never, 
return without | iory from the Field. To this e 
2s they grew. in. Fears their: Exerciſes were pro- 
portionably i ids: their Heads were ſhay'd, 
they were abeuſtomed to go e and for * 
moſt part to play naked. . 57 
1) That ie, as As ne · In bes. Wben bad oe⸗ | 
_ for ND had thei cafion for any they pee them 


Thoughts -wholly bent upon War; from abroad 1 which makes Ih- 
for which reaſon. all the Sciences | cydides, ſpeaking of Braſidas, ſay. 


1 baniſh's from 8 25 ſpoke well t fer 4 "Lace- 
kad not fo — dæmonian. Af 
ter 5 


* 


ee 3 CE 
 Lycurgus Was of 2 5 mind, he would not have 
Maſters ht out of the Market, not Such 7 
ſhould fell — (PUR + nor 8 he chars any 
thing mercenary in ſo 7 
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Etter they were twelve Veats A hiy * 
Hg longer S 0d to wear dbuble Garments, « Fi: 
— ſer vd them a whole Fear: and the 5 

0 


4 p *. 
After i 


none of the neateſt and cleanlieſt 40 ar 
the Wond; being but little uſed to bathing 


trimmin or funf for ſuch aden i wy 
bor ery mg ares, Rh ſome ' few. ig wk 
Ways'of the year. ' They lodg'd' together in little Wh 


Bands ; mae of the Ruſhes which grey il 
by the Banks of the River Zurotas, and beciul 
Their Poles were ſharp they were to break then 
of with their Hands without a Knife: if it wer 
a hard Winter, they mingled ſome Thiſtle⸗dom 
With their Ruſhes; this was thought ſufficient to 
keep them warm; [and as well contented” thy 
awere with it, as if it had been the beſt Feather 
bed in the World.] By that time they were com 
to this Age, there was not any of the more hopes 

Lads (1) who had not a Lover to bear hin 
mpany 3 the old Men too had an Eye u 
them," coming often to the Schools to hear and ſt 
them contend either in Wit or Strength with one 
"another: And This they did as ſeriouſly and withs 
much Concern as if they were their Farben theit 
Tutors, or their iſtrates; ſo that there. ſcarcely 
paſſed a moment without putting them in mind of 
Their duty, nor was there any place ſo privileg 
Bas that * were puniſh'd if they bad neglected l. 


Love, | that in Places is anchor 
ones . This 


| : judicious Writer ſaith, it is ouinę 
Lovers lived with Thoſewho were totheir own Corru and 


beloved by them as a Father does | pravity, that they art d 
| with, his Children, or a Brother | the the Spartans can be touch'd wit 

with bis Breth ſuch a Love; end at the ſame time 
preſerve that Modeſty and Vine 
as is pretended. This is a ve!) 
| al | remarkable as well 3s juſt wi 

Jo common, | of Reaſoning. 

11A Beſides 


CD Op SCrUPpPIAYLIYISY p90 92t kh 


L. 
py 


Bandes al * dee was al ways or 
be: honeſteſt Men in the City 
dertake che 'Qharge” and Governamee firhem 


de again rang'd them into ſevoral little Bands, and 225 
n over each of chem for their Captain the Aiſer 

and WY and moſt meral'd of thoſe they Lad Irs, (who = 
17 were uſually dwenty Years od, and thoſe wp ; 


were about eighteen were ' cal'd | Mell- ene, as 


inte much as to ſay, who would ſhortly be Men:) this = A 
95 young Man therefore was their Captain hen theßx 


fought, and their Maſter at kent. ufing' them 


the Bl dhe Offices of bis Houſe 3 ſending the ſtürdieſt of 
hy them to fergh Wood, and the weaker and the'tels 
ll «ble to aber Saljads and Herbs; and Theſe 


muſt ei without or ſteal them; and ch 


os they did by 1 ping into the Gardens, or con- 
cher I veying themſelves very cunningly and cloſely into 
W the Eatihng-Houſes : And it coneern'd them ſo to 
es, for is they were taken in the fact, they were 


whip'd without Mercy iz and that, not for want of 


not lay their deſign 3 and were not fine and 
cunning. in- their wax WP "They ſtole too all other 
Meat N could lay their — on, looking out 


„tbet ſharp and watching all opportunities, when People 
1 were aſleep. or Ws careleſs. than xs If _ 
1 ver caught, . Þ were not only -punith'd 

leg ty Whipping, unger too, 290 reduc'd to 


their Ord inary, Which was but very ſlender z and 
ſo contriv'd on -purpoſe, that being preſsd b 
Hunger, they might caſt about to help themſel v 
by ſomeſubrile Conveyance or adventurous Action: 
And this was the principal Deſign of their hard 
fare. Another there Was by the bye: thar th 
might grow the better in Tallneſs; for the viell 


too great a quantity of Nouriſhment, (which ne- 


6 Breadth) 


Hinefty, but for want of Vir, becauſe they did 


Spirits not being overburden'd and oppreſſed by | 
KN * it ſelf into Thiekneſs and 


— * 
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Breadth) do by their natural Eightneſi and Agility 
&; while the Body is more- pliable 


mount up war | 
and yielding; and this likewiſe is thought to give 
a good ſhape, for the more lean and ſlender 
ſtitutions of body do more eaſily follow the faſbjox- 
ing Hand of Nature, whereas thoſe which are 
groſs (1) and over: ſed are ſtubborn and untractable, 
9 e can at beſt make but i ex of 
Work of them.] This we find by Experience in 
42). Women who take Phyſick whilſt they ar 
with Child; for tho? the Children be by tha 


and extraordinary well ſhap'd ; the remaining: Mu- 
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Coat, ſuffer d it to tear. out his very Bowels with 


rather than he would diſcover. it. What is pra- 
Qis'd to this very Day by the Youth, of Lacedæ mon 
is enough to gain Credit to this Story, for my ſelf 


death ar the foot of the Altar of Diana, (1) fir- 
r LEG N 


* * * 


vith them after Supper, and One of them he bid 
to ſing a Song: to Another he put forth a Queſtion, 
which require d an advis'd and deliberate 8 


for example, Who was the beſt Man in the City? 
What he thought of ſuch an action of ſuch a Man? 


upon Perſons and Things, and to inform themſelves 
of the Abilities or Defects of their Countrymen: 
if they. had not an Anſwer rea 

what Citizen was of good or ill reputation, they 


(1) Notice has been already | Service. At length this Cuſtom 
nen in the Notes upon the Life | 

pf Theſeus of this Sirname of till ro keep up to the Letter of the 
Diana, to which ſhall be added | Oracle ordain'd that the Altar 
in this place an Inſtance of the} ſhould be ſprinkled with the 
zulous Superſtition © of the | blood of ſome of the Youth, wha 
eathens, It was pretended that | were to be whipr round it. A 
his Diana was the Diana Tar- | Woman preſided at this Sacrifice, 
ics. whoſe Statue Oreſtes and | and during the whole Ceremony 


acedamon. Whilſt they were] che Goddeſs, which was very 
offering the firſt Sacrifice to her, | ſmall and light. And yer if They 
iter they had found her, - a quar- | who had the Whipping of the 
ſe! aroſe among the People af. 
Iembled- there on that Occaſion, reſpect to their Beauty, or their 


d. Upon this the Oracle was that the Prieſteſs cou'd not ſup- 
oaſulted, and return'd for An- port it. This Diana was like- 
wer, let the Altar of the Goddeſ; | wiſe called Orthoſia, and her Fgaſt 


mide em offer to her every Year | Flagellation. 
X Man choſen by Lot for that! 


4 


Q:- > were 


having: ſtoln a young: Fox and hid it under his 
its Teeth and Claws, and ſo died upon the place, 


2 
— 
- . 


have ſcen ſeveral of them enduręe whipping to 


The ren; or under Maſter, us'd to ſtay a little 


Uſing them thus early to paſs a right Judgment 


to this queſtion, | 


was aboliſh'd by Lycargus, who 


prgenia ſtole and brought to] held in her Hands the Statue of 


Children ſpared any of them ia 
pid 2 great deal of blood was | Birth, the Statue grew ſo heavy 


 ſprickled with Blood, which was named du iννẽðs, the 
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An EIFES 
were look'd upon as of a dull and careleſs Diſpoſti | 
and to have little or no Senſe of Virtue oF Ho gt 


nour : beſides This, they were to give a good Rea- ar 
ſon for their anſwer, and in as few words and 5 1 
comprehenſive as might be. He that failed of This 05 
or anſwered not to the purpoſe (inſtead of a Feruls) WM, 
had his Thumb bir by the Iren. It ſo fell on; 
oftentimes that the ren did This in the pre. * 
ſence of the old Men and Magiſtrates, that they Mthi 
might ſee whether he puniſhed them juſtly and in M 
due meaſure or not: and tho' he did amiſs, they pri 
would not reprove him before his Scholars, (el Hen 
it ſhould diminiſh their reſpe& to him) but wha the 
they were gone, he himſelf was call'd to an 2. - 
count, and underwent a Correction too, if he hv 
run far into either of the Extreams of Indulgence en 
or Severity. | he n 
It is a thing remarkable, that (1) their Low td. 
had a ſhare in the young Lad's Honour or Di- 
grace: cor 

(1) To the Lovers they im- | he intended to run away wil h 


puted the Virtues, or the Vices, 
which were obſerv'd in Thoſe 
they loved; they commended 
Them if the Lads were virtuous 
and fin'd them if they were o- 
therwiſe. They likewiſe fin'd 
Thoſe, who had no Lovers at All. 
And here we may obſerve 
aurgus did not Copy this Inflitu- 
tion from the Practice obſferv'd in 
Crete, thinking withour Doubr 
ſuch an Example of too dangerous 
a Tendency. That We may be 
the better able to judge of his 
Prudence and Caution in this 
Point, let us ſee what Strabo 
writes concerning this Cuſtom of 
the Candiots in his 1oth Book, 
When any one fell in love with a 
Youth in Crete. he acquainted the 
Youth's Friendsthree or four days 
beforchand, that at ſuch a time 


the Honour that was going to be 


him. Thoſe Friends of His woll 
have done a very ſhameful Thin Ch 
had they upon this Notice eithe 
conceal'd the Y uth, or hindi 
him from going. abroad as uſul 
This wou'd be to diſgrace hin 
as if they thought him unworthy 


done to him. The day beinf 
come, if the Lover was of as godl 
or better Faſhion than the Youth 
they only made a ſhew of Re 
fiſtance, purſuing him in ford 
till he was got to the Piace wet 
he uſed to take his Repaſt; bu 
he was of an inferior Condi 
they forced him from him. Ti 
Raviſher afrer having made ve 
rich Preſents to his Beloved q 
ry'd him into the Country Wl 
all his Friends that had accomp 


cri 
Invite 
Panie 
wher 
Was 


Ravi 


nied him, vvhere, after they * Abeba; 


_ _LYCURGUS. 
Hon, ¶ orace : and there goes a Story, that one of them 
Ho- 33 by the yt RO ach becauſe the Lad 


Rea · ¶ whom he lov'd cry'd out effeminately as he was 
1d 2x fighting, (by the ways ſo much in faſhion was this 
This ſort of love among them, that the moſt ſtay'd and 
* virtuous Matrons would own publickly their paſ- 


ou Wt ton to a modeſt and beautiful Virgin.) And tho? 
pte: ¶ ſeveral mens fancies mer in one perſon, yet did not 


they WM this cauſe any Strangeneſs or Jealoufy among them, 
nd in but was rather the beginning of a very intimate 
they Wfcicndſhip, whilſt they all jointly conſpir'd to 
> (el render the belov'd Boy the moſt accompliſh'd in 
when te World. | 
an e They taught them alſo a natural and graceful 
1e hat Wray of ſpeaking, enlivened with a touch of inof- 
gence A enſive Raillery, and comprehending a great deal 
_ of matter in few words. For Lycurgus, who ordered 
N 


that a great piece of Money (as is already obſerv'd) 
ſhould be but of an inconſiderable Value, on the 
contrary, would allow no Diſcourſe to be current, 


vay wü ich did not contain in few words a great deal 
1 rue uſeful and weighty Senſe : Contriving that 
e en Children by a habit of long Silence and Meditation, 
; hind (ſhould have ſuch a Preſence and Quickneſs of Mind 
25 * s to give very ſurprizing Anſwers, and oft-times 
— ſpeak Apothegms to the aſtoniſhment of the 
ing toe EHearers; whereas the Incontinence of the Tongue, 
ay bei | 5 | 

of as go Months in hunting, and Feaſt-| to be puniſhed, and forſaken. 
be YoutbBBWine, they all return'd into the City.] Thoſe who were in this Manner 
ot ul mong the other valuable Preſents | ſtoln away, were ever after held 
ia ſauſheiven by the Lover to his Beloved, in the higheſt Eſteem, had the 
ace abe bere was to be a warlike Habir, | firſt Places in all their Aſſemblies. 
aſt ;; but 7'Goblet, and an Ox. The Youth | wore the warlike Habit their 
Conor icrificed the Ox to Fupiter, and] Lovers had given them, and 
him, nvited al) Thoſe that had accom- | were dignifyed with the Title of 
made e panied him to an Entertainment, Cleinoi, that is illuſtrious. They did 
eloved Where he publickly declared if he| not make Choice of the moſt 
untry WA was pleas d or diſpleas d with his| beautiful for their Lovers, but the 
1 viſher, who, if he had miſ-| moſt valiant, and modeſt. 

ey affe bebzved himſelf, was by the Law 


2 2 | like 


} 
$ 
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” 


+ the Frcs in which you | ſtretch out your hands. Many Saying 


of crying of the like force are to be found in the Letter 
— + which he occaſionally wrote to his Country-men ; 


Anctents. 


| ſharp, ſo were their Sayings : and truly in my judg. 


him why he allow'd of ſo mean and trivial Sacti- 


like the other ſort of Incontinence, fruſtrates the . 
ends of ſpeaking, as That does of Generation. E 


From hence the Pithineſs of the Laconian Speech; 
an Inſtance of which we have in King Avis, who 
when a pert Athenian laugh d at their ſhort 8 word 
and ſaid that the Jugglers and Mountebanks ſwallow 
ſuch upon the Stage, anſwer'd him, And yet (1) ſb 
as they are, we can give our Enemies a home tbr 
with them; and as their Swords were ſhort and 


ment there is in this conciſe way of Speech, ſome- 
thing which flies level to the mark, and ftrikes into 
the very heart of Thoſe that hear it. Lycurgus, [who 
enjoined this manner of ſpeaking ] was himſelf ven 
ſhort and ſententious, if we may judge by what 
we find related of him; as that about Governmen, 
in Anſwer to One who by all means would hayez 
ular Government in Lacedemon : Begin Friend, 
he, and make a Tryal of it in thy own Famih: 
Or That about Sacrifices to Another, who ak 


po 
ſai 


fices to the Gods? he reply'd, That we may ali 
have ſomething to offer to them: Or That, when being 
ask d, what ſort of martial -Exerciſes or Combate 
he approv'd of, he anſwer'd, all ſorts, - except that 


as being conſulted how they might beſt oppoſe at 
Invaſion of their Enemies, return'd this Anſwer, 
By continuing poor, and not coveting to have One mom 
than Another. Being conſulted again, whether it 
were requiſite to encloſe the City with a Wall, hc 
ſent em word, That City is well fortified vid 
hath a Wall of Men inſtead of Brick. But as fot 
theſe Letters, whether they be counterfeit or not, 


(1) The Greek is here p43Ats Epixvtuche, but in the Apothegms i 


I 


is AZAIS&, Which is the truer reading. 


LYCURGUS. - .- 
I think 1t no eaſy. matter to determine, and therefore 
$ the let eyery man think as he pleaſes : But that they were 


tion. BY: deed Enemies to Talkativeneſs, theſe following In- 
och! ſtances are an authentick and ſufficient Proof. Ring 
who Leonidas told One who held him in Diſcourſe upon 
wy ome uſeful things, and worthy his hearing, but 
* not in due time and place, Sir, you are impertinent 


br ſpeaking in this place ſo much to the purpoſe. King 
harilaus, the Nephew of Lycurgus, being ask'd 
phy his Uncle had made ſo few Laws, anſwer'd, 
To Men of few Words few Laws are ſufficient. One 
m' d Hecatæus the Orator, becauſe that being in- 
ited to the Publick Entertainment, he had not 
poke one word all Supper- time: Archidamus an- 
ver'd in his Vindication, He who can ſpeak well 
g alſo when to ſpeak. 


thruf 
t and 
judg: 
ſomes 
s into 


* will now give an Inſtance or two of their 
* harp Repartees, which, as I ſaid before, had a 
i rt of Pleaſantneſs with them, which made them 


be the better excus'd. Damaratus being ask'd, 


- in (t) abuſive manner by an importunate Fellow, 
* Tho was the beſt Man in Lacedemon ? anſwered 
n, Ee, Sir, that is the leaſt like you. Some, in 


ompany where Agis was, much extoll'd the exact 
uſtice of the Eleans, who fat as Judges at the 


1 Dympick Games; 1s it ſuch a great matter, ſays, 

T9 gig, if they can do Juſtice once in the ſpace of 

"nen Years ? Theopompus anſwered a Stranger, who 

ofe * ug d that he was ſo much taken notice of for 

oc s love to the Lacedemonians, that his Country- 
men en from thence call'd him“ ONcAaxwy that it A hver 


ze mot 


: of \ the La- 
her it 


ad been more for his Honour if they had call'd 9 
IN || QNonorimrrs. And Pliftonax, the Son of Pau- vians. 


1 bein e St 
al mas, when an Orator of Athens ſaid the. Lacedæ- A lover 
as for omans were an illiterate and 8 People, 4 is own 
Id hi uw; Os | ry- 
Ir not, 0 him, Tou ſay true, Sir, for Fe only of all the — 'y 


(') He ſeems to allude to the Queſtions which usd to be put 
the young Lads, as, Who is the beſt man in Sparra? 


Q 3 Græcians 
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upon a Tomb, 


N 
Græcians have learned none of your Il Conditions, ff dc 


One asked Archidamidas what number of 2 pl 
Men there might be of the Spartans, he anſwered, I ic: 


Enough, Sir, to drive out the wicked. ſu 


e may gueſs roo at their manner of ſpeaking i fe 
by their very Jeſts, For they us'd not to throw w. 
them out at random, but the very Wit of then Meo 
was grounded upon ſome conſiderable ſenſe. For {Wn 
inſtance, one being ask'd to go hear a Man who 
exactly counterfeited the Voice of a Nightingale, 
anſwered, Sir, I have heard the Nightingale it ſalf 
Another having read this following Inſcription 


| Extinguiſhing a cruel Tyranny 
At Selinum did theſe brave Patriots die: 


made this clinch upon it, that they well deſervel 
to die, for inſtead of extinguiſhing the Tyranny 
they ſhould have let it burn out. A Lad being o- 


fer'd ſome Cocks of the Game fo hardy that the 1 
would die upon the place, ſaid, that he card will / 
for Cocks that would die hardy, but for Such « 

wauld live and kill others. Another would by Th. 
means be carried home in a Chair, as he ſaw ſoms 

Others were, becauſe, ſaid he, I cannot convenin\h | 
riſe in it to pay Reſpef# to my Betters. In ho! 7 
their Anſwers were fo ſententious and pertinen | 
that one ſaid well, that to act like a Lacedæmoni Th 
was rather acting like a Philoſopher than a lover | 
bodily Exerciſe. | For tho they were a very actin 

People, they exerciſed their Minds much more th 
their Bodies. | 5 ZH 

Nor were they leſs careful to ſing and compdl l 

well, than to expreſs themſelves in proper Term nde 
and to ſpeak to the Point : And their very Son Pet 
had ſuch a Life and Spirit in them, that they ef * 
flam'd and raviſh'd Mens Minds with a- deſire W**) 


LYCURGUS: 


do great and good Actions; the ſtyle of them was 
plain and without Affectation; the ſubject always 
ſerious and moral: moſt uſually it was in praiſe of 
ſuch Men as had dy'd in the Bed, of Honour for de- 


20s, 
ting 
Ted, 


king ſence of their Country, or in Deriſion of thoſe 
\row Wl who would not venture their Lives willingly in ſo 
them good a Cauſe. The former they dechr happy, 
For and almoſt Gods; and the latter they deſcrib'd as 
who Wl moſt miſerable, and below the Condition of Men. 
pale, WY In theſe Verſes too they talk'd high of what Feats 
; ſei, Whey would do or had done, and yaunted of them- 
prion i elves as the braveſt and moſt valiant People in the 


World, in expreſſions ſuitable to their ſeveral Ages, 
of which it may not be amiſs to give one inſtance 
ſor a Sample: for you muſt underſtand that they 
had three Choirs of them in their ſolemn Feſtivals, 
the firſt of the old Men, the ſecond of the young 


ſerved Men, and the laſt of the Children: The old Men 
vr began thus, | 
> AE. : 

at the) Me have been young (tho' now grown old) 
+ nt Hardy in Field, in Battel Bold, : 
duch 6 ” „ | 
oy. "= "© young Men anſwer'd them, ſinging, 
veniew! Me are ſo now let who dares try, 

| ſho We'll conquer, or in Combat di 

Dos ors ombat die. 

Lemanil = 

cr rhe Children came laſt, and ſaid, 

V actin | 

ore hall ¶batever ye can * do or F tell, 


We one Day will you both excel. 
cormpdl | : ö | | 
Tem Indeed if we take the pains to conſider their 
ry Song boetical Compoſitions (ſome of which are till 
they e breſerved) and the Airs on the Flute to which 
deſire! they were ſet when they march'd to Battle, we 
7 Q 4 ſhall 
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young men 
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old men, 
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be LIFE of © 


ſhall find that (1) Terpander and Pindar bad reaſon 
to ſay that Muſick was not incompatible with, but 
rather an help and incentive to Valour. The firſt 
ſays thus of them; 


Justice goes in proceſſion throng their 
And Mars the Muſes in n ſaveer conſort meets. 


And Pindar — i 


Bleft Sp arta in whoſe State we find 
Things almof inconſiſtent join'd : | 
In quiet times your Martial-toils not ceaſe, . 

And War's adorn d with the ſoft arts of Peace. 

Gray-headed Wiſdom reigns in your Debates, 
And well-bred Youth, with equal Fire, 
Handle their Arms, or touch their Lyre : 

Ze Gods, the Muſick of well-order'd States“ 


So that theſe two Poets deſcribe the Spartans 1 
being no leſs Muſical than Warlike, 1 0 Spar- 
ran Poet himſelf confirms it: 


Our Sports prel ade 70 Mar, and Muſick's .Charns 
Inſpire deliberate Valour to our Arme. 5 


And even before they engag d in Battle, (2) the 
* did firſt ſacrifice to the Muſes (in all b 
ho 


(1) He was a very good Poet, | Troops, offer'd in it a Sacrifice 
and as able a Muſician. He added | Fupiter the Conductor, an 
three Strings to the Harp, which] other Celeftial Deities. If the 


t ill then had but four, He flouriſh'a | Omens were favourable he cul 


about a Hundred and twenty] a Herald to take ſome of the Fire 
Years after Homer. from off the: Altar. and best it 

(2) The King who had the] before the Troops in their Mar. 
Command of the Army, before] When he why arrived upon the 
he quitted his Palace in order to] Frontier he then offer'd another 
put himſelf at the Head of his Sacrifice to Jupiter, and _— 
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L YCURGUS. 
hood) to put them in mind of the manner of their 
Education, and of the ſevere Judgment that 
would be paſs'd upon their Actions, and thereby to 
animate them to the performance of ſome gallant 
Exploit. Sometimes too the Lacedæmonians abated 
a little the ſeverity of their Diſcipline in favour of 
their young. Men, ſuffering them to curl and per- 
| fume their Hair, and to have coſtly Arms and fine 
Clothes; and as well pleas'd they were to ſee. 
them marching out full of Metal and Spirit to an 
Engagement, as the other Grecians were to ſee 
their rrim'd Horſes N and preſſing for the 
* Courſe. And therefore when they came to be * xe . 
well-grown Lads, they took a great deal of care {des to the 
of their Hair, to have it parted and trim'd, eſ- On 


132 


233 1 


e. 


Games. 


pecially againſt a Day of Battle, purſuant to a 
Saying of their Law-giver, that a large Head of Hair 


ſet off a good Face to more advantage, and Thoſe 
that were ugly it made more ugly and dreadful. - - 
11 1 When they were in the Army their Exerciſes 
Spar were generally more moderate, their Fare not ſo 


Pean, which ſerv'd for a ſignal to fall on. It was 
-rifice h at once a delightful and terrible fight to ſee them 
nd the BY march pn to the Tune of their Flutes, without 

0 F L . | \ | . 
the Fin Th the only Sacrifices men- , twice in his Morals, It is very 
| bear it tion d by Xenophon, who wou'd | likely the . Muſes were Joined 
r March. not have forgor That to the Mu- | with Minerva, 5 
pon the ſes, if it had been a Rule to offer | (1) This was done in Imita ĩon 
another ſuch a one before an Engagement. | of Hercules, who had perform'd + 
Ilir va Plutarch repeats the ſame thing the like Sacrifice to Juno. 
Thek | 


hard, nor ſo ſtrict a Hand held over them by their 
Officers, ſo that they were the only People in the 
World to whom Var gave repoſe. When their Ar- 
my was drawn up in Battle-array, and the Enemy 


near, (1) the King ſacrificed a Goat, commanded 
the Soldiers to ſet their Garlands upon their Heads, 


and the Pipers xo play the Tune of the Hymn to 
Caſtor; and himſelf advancing forwards, began the 


cver 
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ever troubling their Order, or confounding their 
Ranks, no diſorder in their Minds cr change in 
their Countenance, but on they went to the hazard 
of their lives as unconcernedly and cheerfully, as 
if it had been to lead up a Dance, or to hear a 
Conſort of Muſick. Men in this temper were not 
likely to be poſſeſſed with Fear, or tranſported 
with Fury, but they proceeded with a deliberate 
Palour, full of hope and good aſſurance, as if ſome 
Divinity had ſenſibly aſſiſted them. When the 
King went againſt the Enemy, he had always about 
his Perſon ſome one who had been crown'd in the 
Olympick Games; and upon this account a Lace- 
dæmonian refus'd a conſiderable Preſent, which was 
offered to him upon condition that he would not 
come into the Liſts; and having with much to do 
thrown his Antagoniſt, ſome of the Spectators ſaid 
to him, And now, Sir Lacedemonian, what are 
you the better for your Victory? he anſwered 
ſmiling, O, a great deal, Sir, for ſhall have the 
Honour to fight by the fide of my Prince. After they 
had routed an Enemy, they purſu'd him rill they 
were well aſſured of the Victory, and then they 
ſounded a Retreat, thinking it baſe and unworthy 
of a Grecian People, to kill and cut Men in pieces 
who durſt not look them in the Face, or lift up 
their Hands againſt them. This manner of dealing 
did not only ſhew their magnanimity, bur had a 
politick advantage in it too; for the Enemy know- 
ing that they kill'd only Thoſe who made reſiſtance, 
and gave Quarter to the Reſt, generally rhought 
it their beſt way to conſult their ſafety by flight. 
Hippias the Sophiſt ſays, (1) that Lycurgas- himſelf 
| | Was 

(1) Xenophon is of the ſame] military Diſcipline to Perfection, 
Opinion, for he tells us in his | and that his Inventions of that 
Treatiſe of the Spartan Common: | kind were of more Uſe than any 


wealth that Eycurgus brought the þ of Thoſe that had preceded him . 
| an 
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LYCURGUS. 


was 2 very valiant and experienced Commander. 


(i) Philoftephanus attributes to him the firſt divi- 

fion of the Cavalry into F. Troops of fifties in a * NAH 
ſquare Body: but Demetrius the Phalerian ſays , in 
quite the contrary, that he never was concerned in 2 —5 | 
any warlike Engagement, but that he made all his and Liew- 
Laws in a continued Peace. And indeed the Or- zmmant ex- 
dinance for Ceſſation of arms during the Olympick ted. 
Games, procured by his means and management, 
inclines me to think him a good-natur'd Man, and 

one that loy'd Quietneſs and Peace. Notwithſtand- 

ing all this, Hernippus tells us, he had no Hand in 

that Ordinance, nor any Communication with 

Iohitus at firſt, but came only as a Spectator, and 

that by mere accident too, But that being there 

he heard a voice of one behind him, blaming, and 
wondring at him that he did not encourage his 
Countrymen to reſort to ſo Illuſtrious an Aſſem- 

bly 3 turning about and ſeeing no Man, he con- 

cluded it was a Voice from Heaven, and thereupon 


immediately went to {pbitus, and was aſſiſtant to 


him in ordering the Ceremonies of that Feaſt, 
which by his means were better eſtabliſh'd, more 
famous and magnificent than before that time they 
were, | | / 
To return to the Lacedæmonians. Their Diſci- 
pline and Order of Life continued ſtill after they 
were full grown Men. No one was allowed to 


live after his, own fancy; but the whole City re- 


ſembled a great Camp, in which every Man had 
his ſhare of Proviſions, and Buſineſs ſet out, and 


nd I wonder Plutarch takes no\ ſame with Hippias Elienſis, or Hip- 


Notice here of what that Hiſtori- | pias Erythrens. 

rian faith concerning the Method | (1) He was of Cyrene, and 

obſerved by Lycurgus for ſubſiſting | flouriſti d in the time of Ptolemy 

his Troops, his Order of Battle, | Philadelphus. He wrote a Hiſtory % 
his Marches, Attacks, Incamp- | of Epire, a Treatiſe of wonderful 

ments, c. I know not whether | Rivers, Another of Inventions, 


this Hippias the Sophiſt be the [and a Third of the Iſles. 
| 6 look'd 
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look'd upon himſelf not ſo much born to ferve 
his own Ends as the Intereſt of his Country. 


Therefore if they were commanded nothing elſe, 


they went to ſee the Lads perform their Exerciſes, 
to teach them ſomething uſeful, or to learn it 


themſelves of Thoſe who were older and knew 
better.] And here I cannot but declare my Opi- 
nion, that one of the greateſt Bleſſings Lycurgys 


procur'd to his People was, (1) the abundance of 
leiſure, which proceeded from his forbidding to 
them the Exerciſe of any mean and mechanical 
Trade; for it was but loſt labour to waſte them- 
ſelves with Anxiety and Toil, to heap together a 
great deal of riches, which when they had pot 
was bar uſeleſs lumber and of no value: for the 
Totes till'd their Ground for them, and paid them 
yearly in kind the quantity above-mention'd, with · 
out any trouble of theirs. To this purpoſe there 
goes a Story of a Lacedemonian, who happen'd to 

e at Athens in Aſſizes time, where he heard that 
a Citizen, who had been puniſh'd for /dleneſs, came 
home much diſcontented, attended by his friends 
who were grieved for him, and took his caſe much 
to heart: the Lacedæmonian | was much ſurpriz d 
at it, and] deſired the Company to ſhew, him the 
man who was condemn'd for living like a Gentle- 
man (2) ſo much beneath them they eſteemed all 
mechanical Employments, and the care of heaping 


.up Riches, 


(1) The Leifure Platarch means | contrary Opinion, for be believ'd 
does not imply that they led the | there was nothing in the Arts 
Life of Idleneſs, but that being | and Mechanicks unbecoming 4 
under no neceſſity of doing any | Gentleman, and in which he might 
thing that is mercenary or baſe, | not exerciſe himſelf - towards the 
they emp'oy'd themſelves in ho- ſupplying his own Wants, or 
nourable Exerciſes, in ſuch as f aſſiſting in the Neceſſities of O- 
ſcrv*d to make them more healthy | thers; and indeed nothing is 
and more virtuous. I more true, | 

(2) Socrates was of a quite 3 


I need not tell you that upon the prohibition 
ry. of Gold ; and Silver all Law-ſuirs 2mme diately 


0 ceas'd, for there was now no ſuch thing among 
Oy them as having too much, or wanting neceſlaries, 
a but an Equality in plenty, and no great trouble 
_ to provide what frugality made ſo cheap. All their 
* time (except when they were in the Field) was 


c taken up in dancing, in feaſting, in their exerciſes, 
a and hunting matches, or places where good + Theſe 


"a company us'd to meet. Thoſe who were under wo call 
8 thirty years of age were not allow'd to go into 
* the Market · place, but had the neceſſaries of their 


Family ſupply'd by the care of their Relations and 
Lovers: nor was it for the credit of elderly men 
to be ſeen too often in the Market- place; it was 
eſteem'd more honourable for Them to frequent 
the Academies and places of Converſation, where | 
they diſcours'd agreeably, not about the intereſt — 
of Mony, and matters of common traffick: but | 
the great buſineſs of this Converſation was | gravely 
to paſs their judgment on ſome action worth con- 
ſidering ;] to extol the Good, and blame Thoſe who 
were otherwiſe, and that in a facetious way fo + |] 
that the Feather of the Jeſt made the Arrow pierce | 
the deeper, and left ſome uſeful remark or cor= | 
rection behind it. Nor was Lycurgus himſelf ſullen | 
and cynically grave, bur on the contrary (1) Sofe- ” 
bins relates, that it was He who dedicated a little 

Statue to the God of Laughter, introducing into 

their common Entertainments and other places of 

Converſation a ſeaſonable Mirth, to make their 

Exerciſe and ſpare Diet reliſh the better. To con- 

clude this, he bred up his Citizens in ſuch ſort, | 
that they neither would, nor could live by them- | 
(elves, bur endeavouring to incorporate them all | 


(1) Soſchius was 2 Grammarian of Lacedamon. He wrote a Book | 
| & Circnology, and was cotemporary with Prolemy Philadelphas. 2 
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The LI F E of TO 
together, like /warms of Bees in a cluſter about 
their King ; wholly diveſting themſelves of their 
own narrow. intereſts, and forgetting themſelves 
by the continual ecſtaſy they were in to promote 
the publick Intereſts and Honour. What theit 
Sentiments were will better appear by a few of 
their Sayings. Pedaretus not i admitted into 
the Liſt of the (1) Three hundred, return'd home 
very joyful and well pleas'd ; ſaying, That, it dil 
bis heart good to find that there were in Sparta thre 
hundred better men than himſelf. And Pififtratidai 
being ſent with ſome others Ambaſſador to tlie 
Lords Lieutenants of the King of Perſia, being 
ask d by them, Whether they came of their own 
accord, or were ſent by the State? anſwered,” That 
F they obtain'd what they came for, they wm 
commiſſon'd by the Publickz if not, they cam 
of themſelves. Argileonis, the Mother of Braſfidss, 
asking ſome ſtrangers who came from Amphipolis 


if her Son (2) Braſidas dy'd courageouſly, and u 
became a Spartan, they fell a 2 him to 4 
Y * h degree, and ſaid, There is not ſuch another 
e 


in Sparta: She took them up ſhort, and ſaid, 
Hold, Gentlemen, Braſidas indeed was a valiant Man, 


but there are ſtill in Sparta many better nien than he. 


The Senate (as I faid before) conſiſted at firſt 
of thoſe who were his chief aiders and aſſiſtants in 
the forming of the Government, and the vacanciss 
he ordered to be ſupply'd out of the beſt and 
molt deſerving men who were full threeſcore years 


(1) Xenophon ſays it was the was the firſt degree of honour 
Cuſtom for the Ephori to * in the City. : 

three Officers, and Each of theſe (2) Braſidas the Lacedemmia 
Three were to pick out an hun- | General defeated the Athenians in 
dred men of the very beſt they | a Battle fought near Anphipolis1 
could find, and jt was a point | Town of Macedonia on the Banks 
of great Emulation ro be one] of the Strymon, but fell himſelf 
of theſe 300 Choice Men; for | in the Action. 

this, as Plutarch elſewhere ſays, | 


old: 


; i * . - 
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LYCURGUS. 
old: and we need not wonder if there was much 
ſtriving and ſtickling for it; for what more glo- 
rious competition could there be among men than 
this, in which it was not * diſputed, who ſhould 
bear away the prize of ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, (1) 


7 
- 
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in the O- 


but who was the w/e} and moſt virtuous man in 277 


the City, to whom ſhould be intruſted for ever 
after (as the reward of his merits) the Power and 
Authority of the whole Common-wealth, and in 
whoſe hands ſhould be depoſited the Honour, the 
Lives and Fortunes of all his Country-men. 'The 
manner of their Election was as follows: (2) The 
People being called together, ſome perſons de- 
puted by the Senate, were lock'd up ina Room near 


that they could neither ſee nor be ſeen by the 
Competitors or People,but only hear the noiſe of the 
Aſſembly without. (For they decided this, as 
molt other Affairs of moment, by the ſhouts of the 
Teople.) This done, (3) the Competitors were not 
brought in, and preſented all together, but one af- 
ter another, as by lot fell out, and through the 
Aſſembly they paſs'd in order without ſpeaking a 


(i) Plutarch has taken this 
Thought from Xenophon, It is 
faith he, the higheſt, and moſt 
glorious Contention Men can exer- 


and very dangerous to the State; 
becauſe it led the Citizens to be 
ambitious, and becauſe generally 
ſpeaking the greateſt Calamities 


ciſe themſelves m. The Gymnaſtick 
Combats are certainly very fine, 

t there the Body only is concern d 
but in thoſe Contentions, which re. 
late to the Choice of a Senator 

oſe may be call d the Combats o 
the Soul, and do as far excell the 
Other, as the Soul is mare excel- 
lent than the Body. 

(2) This Manner of Election 
as been very much expoſed by 
driſtotle, who calls it Childiſh. 


that can befall a Community ariſe 
from the Avarice or Ambition of 
Thoſe that compoſe it. 

(3) This likewiſe has been very 
much condemn'd by Ariftorle, 


f | who was not for allowing Thoſe 


who deſerv'd Employments to 
be contending for them, bur that 
on the contrary they ſhould be 
forced by the Publick into an Ac- 
ceptance of them; and he was 


very much in the right. 


Tables 


Games. 


the place of Election, which was ſo contriv'd 


Word. Thoſe who were lock'd up, had writing 
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Tables with them, in which they ſet. down (t) 
the number of the Shouts and the s of 
thein, without knowing to which of the Candi- 
dates each of them were made, only that it was to 
the Firſt, Second, or Third, and ſo in Gro as 
they were brought in. But He who was 


Was declar'd Senator duly elected. Upon this hc 
Had a Garland ſet upon his head, and went in pro- 
ceſſion to all the 'Temples to give thanks to the 
Gods: a great number of young men followed him, 
making the Streets to echo with his praiſes: The 

oung Ladies too ſung; Verſes in his honour, and a 

leſſed man they call'd Him who had led ſo vir- 
tuous a Life. As he went round the City in this 
manner, each of his Relations invited him to a 
handſom Supper, ſaying, The City honours you with 
this Banquet: but he, inſtead of accepting their 
Invitation, returned to. the common Table, where 
be formerly us'd to eat, and was ſerv'd as before, 
excepting that now he had a (2) /econd meſs allow 
ed him, which he ſet by. By that time Supper 
was ended, all the Women who were of kin to 
him were got abopt the Hall-door and he beck- 
oning to Her whom he moſt eſteem' d, preſented 
to her the Portion he had ſav'd, - ſaying withal, 
This was given me to-day as a reward of my Virtus 
I preſent it to you as an acknowledgedment of yours: 
upon This She was triumphantly waited upon home 
by the Women, as he was by the Men. 

[ 1 5 ' : | J 4 
n 
termine who had the moſt Voices, | (2) This was the manner 0 
in which Caſe they were forced |the Eaſtern Countries to 
to have recourſe to other Expe- | their reſpe& to any one, 


dients, as it once fell out on a from them ptobably the Gracia 
very important Occaſion, which 8 it. 


wa in tte Election of Sthenelai- 


4 


s found 
to have the moſt and loudeſt Acclamations, 


LY CUB\GUs. 
As touchitig Burials, - Lycurgus made very wiſe 
Orders: for firſt of all, to cut off the Superſtition 


of Bur ing-places, he allow'd: them to bury their 
dead (1) within the City, and to have their Tombs 


near the Temples, to the end that their Youth 
might be uſed to ſuch Spectacles, and not be afraid, 
nor have any ſuch dreadful Averſion to Death as 
to fancy that touching a Corps, or treading upon 
a Grave, would defile a Man. In the next place 
he commanded them to put nothing elſe into the 


Ground with them; only they wound up the bo- 


dy in red Cloth, with a few (2) Branches or Leaves 
of Olive. He would not [allow of Talkative Grave- 
fones, nor] ſuffer ſo much as the names to be in- 
ſcrib'd, but only. of ſuch Men who dy'd in the 
Wars, or Women who were profeſs'd of ſome — 


ing was very ſhort; for it laſted but eleven days, 
and on the twelfrh they were to do Sacrifice to 


may ſee as he cut off every wu that was idle and 
impertinent, ſo in things neceſſary there was no- 
thing ſo ſmall and trivial which had not ſome pro- 
fitable Leſſon and Inſtruction in it, and caus'd an 
emulation of Virtue or hatred to Vice. All Lace- 


amples : which preſenting themſelves at all times 
and in all places to their thoughts, did inſenſibly 
aſſimilate the minds of the. lookers-on, and force 


but meet with every where. | : 
And this was the reaſon why he would not al- 
low All that pleaſed, to go abroad, and to travel 
into foreign Countries, viz. leſt they ſhould bring 

(1) Other People generally of burning them. 5, 22079 
buried them without their Walls (2) To intimate that then they 
and Ve after rook up the cuſtom l are in peace, and at reſt. | 


lgious Order. The time too appointed for Mourn- 


Ceres, and leave off their Mourning: ſo that we 


demon [was like a great Volume, every Leaf of 
which] was fill'd with good Rules, and great Ex- 


them to imitate That always which they could not 
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in foreign Manners and Cuſtoms along with them, 
and follow the faſhions of ſuch as had been ſpoil'd 
— Education, and affect different Models of 

ernment. Withal he baniſhed all Stranger 
from Lacedæmon who could not give a very g 
reaſon for their coming thither; not becauſe he 
was aftaid (as Thucydides would have it belieyed) 
teſt they ſhould inform themſelves of and imitite 
his manner of Government, or learn any thing 
which might improve their Valour and Virtue; but 
rather leſt they ſhould introduce fomething con- 
trary to good marmers : for ſtrange Perſons bridg 
uſually ſtrange Difcourſe along with them, That 
produces new Thoughts and Perſuafions, and from 
different Opinions ariſe many ſtrange paſſions and 
inclinations, which make diſcord, and as it wer 
deftroy the harmony of Converſation and civil So- 
ciety; and therefore as careful he was, for fear of 
corrupting the City, to keep out all 1 c- 
ſtoms, as men uſually are to keep out ſuſpecdel 
perſons in the time of a reigning Peſtilence. 
HFitherto, (1) I for my part can ſee. no ſign of 
- injuſtice or want of equity [in the Conſtitutions 
of this Commonwealth, ] (2) which is the thin 


(1) Therefore he approves their | appear in this er that 
murder ing their Infants, = pl | 
(2) Plato in bis firſt Book de Logi- | the whole Syſtem. It is indeed! 
bus, Afiſtotle in his ſecond and | good Thing to fender a People 
feventh Books of Politieks,. and | walike, but - the to de 
Pohbins in the ſirth of his Hiſtory, 
have reproach'd Lycurgus for that | i 
his Laws were more. adapted to the fake of Peace, that is, the) 
make men valiant than to make | ooghr to be juft as well a6 valiant, 
them juſt. Plutarch is for juſti- | and for This Lyeurgins made 0 
ing Lycurgus, and taking his | manner of Proviſion. So that bi 
art againſt the Cenſures of thoſe | Commonwealth ſubſiſted no longet 
great Men, but he does it afrer | than whilſt they had Neighboatt 
a very weak manner. The Defect | about them to be ſabdued; bit 
in Lycurgus his Scheme did not | when they had brought all intoſub 
jectior. 


| / „ 
chat ſome blame in the Laws of Lycargus; 
they are very well comriv'd: ro make ien good 
ders, but exctedingly defective in civil Juſtice and 
Honefty. But as för the (1) Anbüftade (if it were 
one of Lyruygsv's Tnſtitions, as 45/ole fays it 
was) if might well enough give even Plato likewiſe 
the ſame conevit beth of the Law-giver and. his 
Government. The thing was this: Fhofe who had 
the care of the Joung men, difpatch'd from time 
to time ſome of the ableſt of them into the Coun» 
try at raridom, ard only wir cheir Daggers, 
and taking à little neceſſary proviſiom with them 
Theſe in the day- time hid temſebves in the Thick- 
ets and Clefts, and there lay cloſe, bur in rhe right 
they iſſued ont into the High-ways and kill'd all 
the Notes they could lighr upon: fometimes they 
* them by day, as they were at work in 
t 
of them in e616 Bleed, as TÞucydides alſo, in his 
Hiſtory of the Peloponnefian War, relates; where 
he tells us, that Such of them ar the ELacedome 
mans had fingled our for their Valour, were 
crowned by Proclamation, as Perfons enfranchifed 
. their good ſervices; } and went about toall the 

emples in token of Freedom; bur that ſoon aſtor 
they all drſappeared on a ſudden, being about the 
number of two thouſand ; and no ma neither 
then nor ſinee could give an account how 
came by their death. And Axiſtotle particularly 
lays, that the Ephori, ſo ſoon as they were entered 
into their Office, ng'd to declare war againſt them, 
that they might be maſſacred with a preterice of 
Law. It is confeſs'd on all hands, that the Spar- 


jection, Life becartie 2 ſort of WI 


burden to them they had no Re- (3) Kpvnlia; mention d 
i of that Repoſe, to whith Plore in Lis fie Bock 4 Legib. 
they had never been accoſtom'd. þ p. 633. 

and of which they had not the 


R 2 tans 


2 


ields, and murdered the ableſt and ſtouteſt 


22 
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The LIFE T 
tans dealt with them very hardly; for it was 3 
thing common to force them to drink ro. exceſs, 

and to lead them in that Condition into their pub. 
lick Halls, that their Children might ſee Phat e 
contemptible and beaſtly fight a drunken- Man is © th 
made them ſing ſuch Songs, and dance ſuch: Dan- 
ces, as were uncomely and ridiculous,  forbiddi 
them expreſly to meddle with any that were 
for a Freeman, | for they would not have them pr. 
phaned by their Mouths. | Upon this account when 
| the Thebans made an Invaſion into Laconia, and 
took. a great number of the Votes Priſoners, they 
| could by no means perſuade them to ſing the Odes 
* Lacedz- Of * Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon; for (ſaid they) 
monian they are our Mafter's Songs, we dare not i ek 
Poets, So that they ſeem to have underſtood the difference 
of States very well, who ſay, that in Sparta he 
who was free was the moſt free, and he that ws 
a Slave there was the greateſt Slave in the World. 
For my part, I am of Opinion that theſe Outrage 
and Cruelties began to be exercis'd in Sparta long 
after the time of Lycurgus, namely, (1) ſoon after 
the great Earthquake, at which time the Jt 
made a general Inſurrection, and, joining with the 
| Meſſenians, laid the whole Country, waſte, and 
1 the City to the greateſt extremity it hal 
ever been reduc'd to: For I cannot be perſwaded 
that ever Lycurgus invented or put in force ſo 
wicked and barbarous an Act as this of the An- 


(1) This Earthquake happen'd [in ! his 11th Book gives 1 
in the. ficſt Year of the 58th a Deſcription both of the Furt. 
Olympiad, when Archidamus the| quake, and the War that follow 
Son of Xeuxidamus was King, it. However lian faith in fo 
the Year Socrates was born, and | many Words that this Earthquake 
about 467 Years before the Birth was the Effect of divine Ver- 
of Chriſt; there 1 in it] geance, and a Judgment on 

, above twenty thouſand Spartans. | Spartan fbr their 'Barbarity to the 
Plutarch mentions it in his Life | Ilotes of Tunarhs, © 7 
m 1 ph 

| buſcade 


2 


- 


buſcade was, eſpocially when I look back upon the 
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5 2 BW Gentlencſs of his Diſpoſition and his unprejudic'd 

els, juſtice upon all other occaſions z [not to ſay that 

ub- I it were a piece of high Inpiety to think hard of 5 
him, ſince even a God hath given ſo great a The Ora- 
ney i Character of his Virtue. tic ® 174 
Jan- [To draw now towards the laſt. Scenes of his . 
ng Lite] When the principal part of his Laws had 
: taken ſuch! deep root in the Minds of his Coun- 

M's Wl trymen, that Cuſtom had rendred them familiar, 

vhen BY and the Commonwealth was now, by: his nurſing, 

and BY pretty well grown up, and able to go alone and 

they take care of its ſelf; Then (1) as Plato ſomewhere 

Odes i tells us, that he Maker of the World, when he 

ther) I bad finiſh'd; and ſet this great Machine a moving, 

hem. WY and found eyery thing exactly to anſwer his great 

ene eta, had a calm Joy and Contentation of Mind: So 

'a be Hrurgus felt a wonderful Pleaſure in the Contem- 

vu plation of the.Greazne/5 and Beauty of his Legal 

Torld. Oeconomy, every of which was now ſet to work, 

trages g and moved on in due Order; and at laſt he con- 

long ceived a vaſt Thought to make it immortal too, and 

after s far as Human Forecaſt could. reach, to deliver 

Laie it down unchangeable to Poſterity. To bring 

h the this to paſs, he called an extraordinary Aſſembly 

, 008 of all the People, he told them that he now 

it ball thought every thing reaſonably well eſtabliſh'd, 

made both for the Publick Happineſs, and improving 


ne n his mes, where} un by way of Expetient, des; 


dat Philoſopher faith that when | as it were, a moving Image of 
ives UB God had created the World, faw | Eternity; by which he meant 
e Farth-BN it move, as alive, and almoſt in] Time, which, it being impoſſible 
follow i every thing reſembling the im; | for it to ſubſiſt but in Motion, it 
h in 108 mortal Gods, he was delighted] con'd not conſequently have any 
rthquake i with it, and was deſirous to] Subſiſtance before the Creation. 
ne Ver. render it ſtill more conformable] It is very eaſy. to find out in this 
t on to bis eternal Idea; but it being | Paſſage what Moſes ſaid of God 
y to tdeſ impoſſible to communicate Eter- is that Occaſio. 


lity to a created Being, he dia, 
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the virtue of each Particular; but that there wa 
one thing ſtill behind, and that of the greateſt 
2 — which he thought not fit to impart 
until he had confulred the Oracle : In the mean 
time his Defire was, that they would punktually 
obſerve his Laws without any the leaſt rem. 
until his Return from Delphi, and then he would 
do as the God ſhould direct him. They all con 
ſented readily, and pray'd him to haſten bi 
Voyage; but before he departed he adminiſtred 
an Oath to the two Kings, the Senate, and then 
to all the Commons, that they would inviolably 
_ obſerve his Ordinances during his abſence. Thi 
done, he ſer ſail for Delpbi; when he came to the 
Oracle, and had facrific'd to Apollo, he ask'd hin, 
n hetber the Laws be bad eftabhlifh'd were fuſficient i 
make a City virtuous and happy? The Oracle at 
ſwer'd, That his Laws wore excellent, and that th 
City ſhould continue in the higheft renown while it al- 
ſerved the Polity 445 Lycurgus. He took this'Orack 
in writing, and ſent it over to Sparta: and thet, 
having facrific'd the ſecond hes to Apollo, and 
taken his leave of his Friends, and his Son, be 
reſolv'd that the Spartans ſhould never be reless( 
from the Oath they had taken, but that there be 
would put a voluntary end to bis life} being nov 
about that Age (1) in which Life was til 
ble, and yet a wiſe Mon might quit it without 
Regret ; eſpecially when he confider'd, That Do 
then comes ſeaſonally when Life is at the beſt. 
therefore made an end of himſelf (2) by a cord 
| Abſtinence 


(1) Te appens by this Paſſage | Regret, —— wh 
that he cou'd not be ſo old 2s | tbought to be fond of it. 1 
. Twcian makes him, for be faith} (2) How is it to be belie d 
be was fourſcore and five 'Years| that a Man ſo prudent in all other 
old when he died. At that Age | Reſpects frould be ſo far or 


iz 


day man may quit Life Lond abated abt ates” 


LYCURGUS, 27 
wa Wl Abſtinence from Meat, [and even dying ſet a Copy 
reſt of Temperauce to his Countrymen 3] for he thought 
part Wl Stateſmen and good Patriots ſhould ſerve their 
nean Country with their laſt Breath, and that the end 
vally of their Lives ſhould be no more idle and unpro- 
tion Wl firable than all that went before, but make a part 
in the Character of a virtuous and active man; 
[eſpecially ſince all Men have a Curioſity to know 
the End of great Perſonages, and believes moſt 
firmly, and remember Jongeft, what they did or /aid 
dying : ] and in This he had a double end, the One 
to ſecure and crown his own Happineſs, by a 
Death ſuitable to ſo honourable a Life; and the 
Other, that it might be a Seal and Confirmation 
of his Laws, efpecially (1) ſince his Countrymen 
had ſolemnly ſworn the Obſervation of them until 
his Return. (2) Nor was he deceiv'd in his Ex- Wo 
pectations, for the City of Lacedæmon continued _ 
the chief City of all Greece, both in reſpect of good i 
Government at home and Reputation abroad, for 14 
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ing out of political Views, and | ration of Eycurgus his Inſtitution 1 
that the rather becauſe there was | to the Oath taken by the Laceda- 3 
10 manner of Neceſſity for it? | monians; but I think he is mi- £ 
For his Abſence wou'd have bad taken. It is rather one to This, 
the ſame effect at Sparta with his | that the Spartans for a long time 
Death, I am very much inclin d had no Wars but in Peloponneſus. 
to queſtion the Truth of this | But as ſoon as their Thirſt of Em- 
Tradition. He is not the only | pire had inſpired them with 8 
great Man ou whom notorious |defign of having naval Forces, 
Faſhoods have been father'd. and entertaining foreign Troops, 
(1) It might be ſaid that this and there was a Neceſſity of fo- 
Oath was binding only to Thoſe reign Money to pay them, then 
that made ir, and thgt their Chil- {their Oath ayail'd no more againſt 
den were not tied to an Obſer- [that Neceſſity than if it had been 
| yance of it; ſo that it was to [a Spiders Web; they did not ſo 
t continue in Force no longer than | much as remember any ſuch had 
| will be BY during that Generation. Zut Ly- | ever been taken. Then were the 
| 1 curgus inſiſted that it was to * Laws of Lycurgus violated with 
belier perpetual, and to deſcend. in a ja Vengeance, Sparta had Recourle 
all other BY conſtant Sucteflion from Father | to the King of Perſia, and That 
* to Son. . Pe was the Cauſe of her Downfall. 
bis k (2) Plutarch attributes the Du- 
Vs R 4 the 
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The EL 1 FE fi. 
the ſpace of five hundred Years, mainly by their 
ſtri& Obſervance of 'Lyturgus's Laws; in all which 
time there' was no 'manner of alteration made dy- 
ring the Reign of fourteen Kings, from Him to 
the time of Agis the Son of Archidamus. For the 
new Creation of the Ephori (1) proved rather an 
enforcement than relaxation of the diſcipline of 
the City, who, though they were thought to be 
choſen in favour of the People, were ſo far from 


- diminiſhing, that they very much confirm'd the 


Power of rhe Senate. our 
In the Reign of Agis Money firſt found a way 
into Sparta, and together with it came in like- 
wiſe a greedy deſire and immoderate love of Riches, 
which diſorder was much promoted by Alexander, 
or rather by Ly/ander, who by (2) bringing in 
plenty of Gold and Silver from the Wars, altho' 
himſelf was above being Corrupted with Money, 
yet by this means he fill'd his Country with Ava 
rice and Luxury, directly againſt the Laws and 
Ordinances of Lycurgus z; which ſo long as they 
were in force, Sparta reſembled ſome holy Perſo- 
nage or particular Philoſopher [ſo unanimous they 
were, and, as it were, ated by one Soul] rather 
than a great Commonwealth and Metropolis of 
an Empire. And as the Poets feign-df Hercules 
that with his Lion's Skin and his Club he went 
over the World, puniſhing the wicked and extit- 


(1) Tribunestoo were eſtabliſh's from this time Sparta began to 
at Rome to maintain the Privileges | decline; and This is what Arifotle 
of the People, but in time they | means when in his ſeventh Book 
prov'd the ruin of the Popular | of Politicks he ſaith that Lycurgus 
Government. committed a fatal overſight whe 
(2) When Lyſander had taken | he ſuited all his Lawsto Waronly, 
Athens he carry'd into Sparta a] ind Victory, the ill Effects of 
great many rich Spoils, and four | which had been not long 
hundred and. ſeventy Talents of | ſufficiently experienced, Hemeans 
Silver. Xenoph lib. 2. This had af the Diſorders, which were the 
very pernicious Conſequence, for | Conſequence of Hyſanders Victor]. 
all the Greek Hiſtorians agree tha. 
pating 


/ 


LYCURGUS. 
heir WW pating Tyrants z ſo may it be ſaid of the Lacedæ- 
ich WM moans, that (1) with a piece of Parchment 
du- and a plain Frieze Coat, they gained the Sove- 
2 to nignty of Greece, and (Which is more) their A. 
the fctions too; (2) they depoſed all uſurped: Powers 
ran and tyrannical Governments, determined Wars by 
of their Authority, and compoſed Civil Differences 
> be or Seditions : and this they often did, without ſo 
rom much as taking their Buckler in their hand, but 
the barely by ſending ſome plain Man, without Atten- | ; 
dance, who went under the Character of the Lace - 
way demonian Ambaſſador; and they ſwarm'd about 
like- him at his coming, like Bees about their King, 
ches, and immediately compoſed themſelves into good 
der, Order: ſo remarkably eminent for good Govern- 0 
g in ment and exact Juſtice was this illuſtrious Com- 5 
tho monwealth, above others. 


* 


ney, And therefore I cannot but wonder. at thoſe 
Ava- who ſay, that the Spartans were good and obe- P 
aud dient Subjects, but not skill'd in the Art of Go- 1 


they verning; and for Proof of it alledge a Saying of i 


erſo· King Theopompus, who when one ſaid that Sparta 1 
they held up ſo long, becauſe their Kings could com- g (i 
ther mand well, reply'd, Nay, rather, becauſe the People. Po 
| . "7 4 
s of ov ſo wwell how to obey: For indeed thoſe who can- 1 
le, ot command wiſely, are ſeldom or never well ſerv'd; 
went Ty THE; 8 
xtit- (1) This is what they call'd | done to the Other, and by that 
the Scytale, which was a long | means found out the Connection, 
n 90 narrow ſlip of Skin, or Parch- and the Relation the Characters 
riforl ment, which they wound about a | had one to the Other; till he had 
Book Staff in ſo regular a Manner that | done which they were unintelli- 
cnrgus every Part of it was cover d.] gible. FEY 
. when Upon This they wrote their Or-] (2) But they grew to that paſs 
ironly, ders, and when they had done at laſt, as not to be able to do 
gs of they unwound it, and ſent it to | That for themſelves, which they 
before the General, to whom it was di- | had formerly done for ſo many 
means tected. The General had another | Others, That which occaſion'd 
re the Steff exactly of the fame ſize, to | their Fall had been the means of 
iRory. which be apply'd the Parchment was Elevation: * 


in the ſame Manner it had been 


\on 


FEE 
on the other hand, how Obedience to Authority 
may be procured is a leſſon which the Prinee 
ought to learn, for à skilful Leader is always readily 

d. And as it is the part of a good Rider 
| ro train his Horſe to turn, or ſtop, or $0 on at 

+ gan- his Pleaſure; ſo is it the greateſt piece of f King 

x3 emsi- craft to teach their Subjects a willing Obedience: 

En. V herefore the Lacedæmonians ſo ordered Matters, 

that People did not only endure, but even defir'd to 

be their Subjects. For they did not uſe to peti- 
tion them for Ships, or Money, or a Supply of 
armed Men, but only for a Spartan Commander and 
having obtain'd one, us d him with Honour and Re- 
verence: for fo the Siciliaus behaved themſelves to 

Gylippus, the Chalcidians to Brafidas,and all the Col 

nies of the Grecians in Aſia to Lyſander, Apefilans and 

Callicratidas. In ſhort, they eſteem'd and call'd them 

the Peace-makers, the Reformers, the Correcton of 

the Licentiouſacſs both of Princes and People ; and 
had their Eyes always upon the City of Sparta, s the 
perfect Model of good Manners and wiſe Govern- 
ment; the Reſt ſcem'd as Scholars, (1) They were the 

Mafters of Greece, And to this Stratonicus pler 

ſantly alluded, when in Merriment he pretended 

to make a Law, that the Athenians ſhould keep 

Proceffions in the Myfteries of Ceres, the Elias, 

ſhould diſpoſe of the Prizes at the Olympick Games 

(as being beſt skill'd in Matters of this nature) and 

that if either of them did amiſs, the Lacedænoni- 

ans ſhould be (2) well beaten. This was ſaid only 

(1) The Deference and Re- {phe correfing of Thoſe that had 
ſpect paid by the reſt of the Cities | been faulty; but the Saying is more 
to Sparta was not ſo much a] pointed when turn d other 

Sign of the great Capacity of her | way. Therein he rallies the Lact- 

Legiſlator, or of the Wiſdom of | demanians for their Cuſtom of 

her Conſtitution, but the Effect puniſhing, or fining, the Maſters 

of Force rather than Juſtice. | or Lovers of the Youth that had 

(2) At firſt fight one would | done amiſs. and at the fame time 
think Stratonicus ſhould have faid | implies chit Sparta was Miſtres 
the Lacedemonians were to bare 1 the other Cities. | by 
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who were become 


LYCURGUS. 
y way of ridi but  Autiſthenes, one of the 
Scholars of Socrates, ſaid i in earneſt of the Thehens, 


very much elated for their fingle 
Victory at (1) Leuctres, That they Took'd like School- 


Mafter. {Th merry Sayings, but yer 
may — to dh rhe Opinion” Men then had of 
the Spartans.) 
3 it was not the main Deſign of Ly- 
corgus, that this City ſhould _—__ a great many 
Othersz he thoughr rather that the Happineſs of a 
Kingdom, as of - private Man, conſiſted chiefly 
in the Exerciſe of Virtue, and mutual Love of the 
Inhabitants: to this purpoſe his principal aim and 


contrivance was to make them nobly-minded, con- 


tent with their own, not a id to follow vain Hopes, 
but moderate in all tfeir iſes z and by con- 
kquence able to maintain es elves, and continue 
bng in Safety. And therefore all Thoſe who have 


written well of Politicks, as Plato, — Zeno, 


and ſeveral Others, have taken Lycurgus for their 
Model, as by theis Writings + : but theſe 
great Men ok — yain Projefts in writing, and 
Words, behind them; whereas Lycurgys, without 
writing any thing, did actually produce areal Go- 
vernment, Which as it was never thought of be- 
fore him, ſo can it ſcarcely be imitatcd in follow- 
ing Ages; ſo that he ftands for an undeniable 
Proof, t that a Perfect wile Man was not ſo — 
Notion. and Chimera as ſome Men t 
he hath obliged the World not with one "6 
Man, (2) but with a whole Nation of "_—_ 


(1) By the Condudt of Epayni- | was of the Spartan Government, 
nondas. | which be prefer d to bs 
(2) Ariſtotle and Plato differ in confeſſes t vas in 
Tais from Plutarch. Even Poly- this, that — and Mode- 
biz, fo great an Admirer as he ration were not W 


boys who wore proud 2 baving newly beaten their 
Were 
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pubers, and therefore deſerves Preference before all 
other Stateſmen of Greece, [.becauſe he put That in b 

{ | practice of which They only had the Idza. ] (1) 4. pi 

| -  25ſftotle: himſelf was ſo convinced of his Merit, thar WW m 


he acknowledges - they did him leſs. Honour in 
Sparta after his Death than he deſerv'd, alrho? 
did him the greateſt they could think of, for there 
is ſtill a Temple of his where every Year they 
offer Sacrifice to him as to a God, 
It is reported that when his Bones were brought 
home to Sparta, his Tomb was ſtruck with Light- 
ning; an accident which befel no eminent Perſon 
but himſelf and Euripides, who was buried at Are- 
thuſa a City of Macedon ; ſo that this is brought 
as a plea, or rather as a ſufficient evidence, in fayour 
of Thoſe who have an honour for that (2) excellent 
Poct, That he had the ſame fate with that holy 
Man and Favourite of the Gods. Some ſay Lycurgu 
died in the City of Girrba, but Apollothemis ſays 
he died after he was brought to Elis. Timæus aud 
Ariſtoxenus, that he ended his days in Crete. 4- 
riſtorenus further ſays, that his Tomb is ſhewn by 
the Cretans at Pergamy near the great Road. 
left but one Son, nam'd Antiorus, who dying with- 
out Iſſue, the race was extinct. His Relations and 
Friends held an annual Aſſembly in Commemoration 
of him, and the Days of their meeting were called 
Lycurgides, Ari ſtocrates, the Son of Hipparchus, ſays 
that he died in Crete, and that the Perſons 
where he lodged, when they had burn'd his Body, 
caſt the aſhes into the Sea, which was what him- 
ſelf had deſired, for fear that if his Reliques ſhould 


Publick, but in the particular Pra- were a People full of Avarice, and 
ctice of private Men, Every | Ambition. | 


Spartan, conſider d in his own | (1) None of the kindeſt Judges 
Perſon, and private Life, was | of thoſe who. went before him: 
wiſe, modeſt, _— but | (2) For Euritides was accuſed 


be 


when taken collectiyely they | of Atheiſm. 


4 


be tranſported © 3 ATE + 
ve themſelyes. releaſed — ere 
n mn the Government, : ” ; * 


| at "3 3 
f Ly, curgus. 
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HERE is * kkewig a great diverſy 
- [amongft Hiſtorians) concerning the 
kme in which Numa Pompilius reigned. 


©þ Though ny Noble Families of 
Komo] pretend to derive their Origin 
actly from him: 


owever a certain Writer cal 
led Clodius, in a Book of his, entitled (1) Tt! 
Chronology of paſt times, avers, that the antient Re- 
2 of Rome were loſt when that City was ſackel 

y the Gauls, and that Thoſe which are now ex- 
tant, are counterfeited by ſuch as flatter and ſerve 
the Humour of ſome great Men, who are reſolvel 
at any rate to have their Pedigree derived fron 
ſome antient and noble Lineage, tho“ in reality 
that Family hath no relation to them. And tho 
it be commonly reported, that Numa was [1 
Scholar and] a familiar Acquaintance of Pythagi 
ras; yet it is again contradicted by Thoſe who 


(1) "Excſyo; Artves, which fome trandate Index defend be 
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affirm that he neirher was acquainted with the 
Grecian Language, nor Learning; and that he 
was either a Perſon of that natural Talent and A- 
bilities of Mind, as of himfelf ro attain unto Vir- 
tue; or elſe that his Inelinations were cultivated 
by ſome foreign Inſtructor, whoſe Rules and Do- 
crine were more excellent and ſublime than thoſe 
of Pythagoras. Some affirm alſo, that * this Py- i. e. tbe 
thagoras was not cotemporary with Numa, (1) but Samian 
lived at leaſt five Ages after him; bur that there Philoſopher. | 
was another Pythagoras, a Native of Sparta, who 
won the Prize at the Olympick race, in the ſix- 
teenth Olympiad, in the third Vear of which O- 
ympiad Numa was choſen King ; and that This 
might be the Perfon, who, in his Travels throug| 
haly, having gained an Acquaintance and Famili- 
tity with Nama, might aſſiſt him in fertling the 
Order of his Kingdom; for which Reaſon, at rhe 
diteckion of This Pythagoras, many of the Laconian 
Laws and Cuſtoms might probably be introduced 
amongft the Roman loficurions: elſe it might 
de, becauſe Numa was defcended of the Sabins, 
) who declared themſelves to be 4 Colony of the 


Lacedæmoniass. 


| Thoſe who would have it that 
Numa was following his Studies 
under the Direction of that Phi- 
loſopher at Crotaua when he was 
called to the Crown, he adds that 
Crotona was not built fill four 


(1) Every Age, or Generation 
conſiſted of thirty Years. Pytha- 
goras remov d itito Italy in the 
Reign of the elder Tarquin; and 
n the 51ſt Oly Numa was 
choſen King the third Year of 
the 16th, So that there were 


Olympiads, that is 136 Years, be- 
tween Numa's Election, and 
thagoras his Arrival in Ital; 
which 136 Years contain four 

derations and an half; and 
This agrees with the Computation 
of Dimmſiaus of Halicarnaſſus, who 
ſaith rhat Nama reign'd four Ge- 


nerations compleat before Pytha- | | 
$74:: and in Contradition to! from thence join'd With the 54 


34 | Years after his EleQion. 


(2) Dionyſms of Halcarnaſſus 


- | tells us it 1s recorded in the Hi- 


ſtory of the Sabines that whilſt 
Lycurgus had the Fuition of his 
| Nephiew Emmas, ſeveril Spar- 
tans unable to live under the Scve- 
rity of his Diſcipline fled into 


arid that Sorne of rhem departing 


bins, 


Italy, and ſetled at firſt at Pometia, 
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Lacedemonians. However it is a difficult Matter tu 


aGuſt the times exactly, eſpecially ſuch as are de 
duced from the Perſons. who were Conquerors x 
the Olympick Games. The orderly account (of 


lift) of which was, as tis ſaid, publiſhed fo long 


after by Hippias of Elis, who grounds it upon ng 
ſufficient: Authority to render it Authentick. By 
what we have collected as moſt remarkable an 


worthy to be related concerning Numa, we hal 
deliver, taking our Beginning from that plac: 


which is moſt pertinent to our purpoſe. - 


It was the thirty ſeventh Year, accounted fron 


the Foundation of Rome, when Romulus then reign 


ing, did on the fifth day of the Month of Ju, 
[which day is ſtill call'd the Capratine Nones| offer 
a publick Sacrifice at the Goats Marſh, in preſence 
of the Senate and moſt of the People. of Rome: 
But then on a ſudden aroſe a ons Lou 


which, with black Clouds and Thunder rending 

the Air, made an Eruption on the Earth, which 

—_— all the reſt of the Company with ſuch 
n 


uſion, that they fled and were diſpers'd. In 
this Whirlwind Romulus diſappear'd, his Body be- 
ing never ſince found either living or dead. Thi 
Accident gave occaſion to the World grievouſſ 
to ſuſpe& the practice of the Patricians; and 1 
rumour went among People which bore har 
upon them, as if they had long been weary of 
Kingly Government, and with a deſign to aſſume 
the Authority and Government into their ow! 
hands, had made the King away: becauſe indeed 


bins, who ever after retain'd a\ This Colony, according to this 
Tincture of the Lacedemonian | Account, .paſs'd into Italy 129 
Cuſtoms, eſpecially as they related | Years before the Birth of Num 
to War, W and a painful | But this Refemblance of Mannen: 
laborious Lite. Thas Livy calls | does not always imply the ſame 
the Education of the Sabins, 4 Original, There is a Conformiſ 
ftrict and ſevere Diſcipline ; and Ho-] in many Things between Peop®* 


race calls them the rigid Sabins.] unknown to each other, 


bf late he was thought to ſhew a more hard and 
Imperious deportment towards them. But they 
found means to wipe off this Suſpicion, by or- 
daining divine Honours to be paid to Romulus as 
to one Not dead, but tranſlated to a ſublimer ſtate, 
du above the Condition of mortal Nature: And this 
B was confirmed by the Teſtimony of Proculus, a 
* noble Perſon, who ſwore that he ſaw Romulus 
nll carch'd up into Heaven in his Arms and Veſtments, 
* and as he aſcended cry'd out, that they ſhould here- 
after ſtyle him by the Name of Quirinus. 

Beſides this Commotion there aroſe another, in 
which the City was greatly divided about the E- 
lection of a future King; for the Minds of the an- 


yet grown into that perfect Union and Coalition 
of Spirits, but that there were diverſities of Facti- 


ns amongſt the Commonalty, and Jealouſies and 
be Emulations amongſt the Senators: for tho” all a- 
54 greed that it was neceſſary to have a King, yet 
ſuch bar Perſon or of which of the two Nations this 

1; frince ſhould be, was ſtill a great Diſpute. For 
bel Ih ſe who had been Builders of the City with 
ml Romulus, tho' they had already yielded a ſhare of 
ouſly their Lands and Dwellings to the Sabins, who were 
vi Aliens, yet could they not be perſuaded ro. reſign into 
ban cheir Hands the Regal Authority over Thoſe that 

- fi entertained them. On the other ſide the Sabins 
13 * had a reaſonable plea, when they alledg'd, that 
own tbeir King Tatius being deceas'd, they had peace- 


ably ſubmitted to the Obedience of Romulus, fo 
that now their Turn was come to have a King 
choſen out of their own Nation; nor did they 
eſteem themſelves inferiour to the Romans, nor to 
have contributed leſs than They to the Increaſe 
of Rome, which, without their Numbers and Aſ- 
Cain, cal never have merited the Name of a 
„„ | | 
You S This 


tient Romans, and the new Inhabitants, were not as 
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This was the ground of their diſcord ; but leſt 


in the mean time, while the right of Government 
was in ſuſpence, Sedition in this ſtate of Anarchy 
ſhould occaſion Confuſion in the Commonwealth, 
it was agreed and ordained by the Senators, who were 
an hundred and fifty in number, that each of them 
ſhould interchangably execute the Office of Su- 


preme Magiſtrate, in the 
with all the Formalities 


offer the ſolemn Sacrifices, and diſpatch Judicii 
Cauſes (1) for the ou of fix Hours by Day and 

This equal diſtribution of the 
two Seaſons was look'd upon as well contriv'd in 
point of Equality among the Senators; and the 
viciſſitude of Power, in reſpect of the People ws 
to remove Envy; when me could behold one 
elevated to the degree of a 


ſix by Night: 


ſame Day and ſame Night 
of a Subject : which 


(1) I cannot conceive where 
Plutarch found this odd Portion 
of time in which each Senator | 
was to act as King. Ir ſeems to 
Me a thing impracticable. Dio- 

nyſius and Livy relate the matter 
in a more probable manner. They 


orm of Government ws 
termed by the Romans, Interregnum. But yet for al 
this plauſible and modeſt way of Rule they could 
not eſcape the Cenſure and Clamours of the yulga, 
as if they were changing the form of the Com- 
* 1474 monwealth into an Oligarchy, and by * keeping 
the State as it were in Tuition among themlelyc 
intend to aboliſh Kingly Government. 
length both Parties came to this concluſion, Tha 
the One ſhould chuſe a King out of the Body of 
the Other; [that if the Romans were Electon, 
they were to make choice of a Sabin, and if the 
Sabins elected, they were to chuſe a Roman.] Thi 


ſay the whole Number of Sena- 


Name of Quirinus, and 
and Rites of Repality 


ing, level'd in the 
to the private Condition 


But at 


tors was divided into Tens, wh 
drew Lots, and every one in ed 
Claſs or Ten preſided in his Toit 
for the ſpace of five days. When 
the fifty days of the firſt Ci 
were expired, the Empire paſſ 
to the ſecond, and fo on. 


Was 


NUM A 

nt was eſteemed the beſt Expedient,both to reconcile 
hy the contending Parties at preſent, and to make the 
h, Created Prince equally obliged to both parties, out 
ere of favour to the One for their Suffrages in his E- 
em lection, and of love to the Other on ſcore of Re- 
zu- lation and Conſanguinity. In purſuance of this 
d Agreement the Sabins remitted the Choice to the 
iy antient Romans, who were more inclinable to re- 
vial ceive a Sabin King elected by themſelves, than to 


and allow a Roman exalted by the Sabins. Conſulta- 
the tions being accordingly held among themſelves, 
dn Numa Pompilius, of the Sabin Race, was elected 3 
the 2 Perſon ſo famous, and of that high Reputation 


for his virtue, (1) tho' he were not one of thoſe 


Was 

one WI Sabins who came to reſide at Rome, that no ſooner 
the was he nominated than accepted by the Sabins with 
ition Wl Applauſe and Acclamation, equal to that Freedom 
wa Wl which the Romans ſhew'd in his Election. 
Ir all The Choice being, declar'd and made publick, 
-oull N Principal Men of both Parties were appointed Am- 
gu, baſſadors to compliment and intreat the Prince, 
Com- that he would be pleas'd to accept the Admini- 
eping ſtration of. the Kingly Government. Now this 
elves, Numa refided at a famous City of the Sabins called 
ut u Cres, whence both the Romans and Sabinsafterwards 


gave themſelves the name of Quirites, as a comprehen- 
dy of live name for both Aſſociates. He was the Son of 
for, Pomponius, an illuſtrious Perſon, and was the 
if rhe{MWjoungeſt of four Brothers, being by * ſome divine 

Good Fortune born on the eleventh of the Ka- 
lends of May, which was the day on which the 
Foundation of Rome was laid by Romulus : he was 
endued with a Soul rarely temper'd by Nature, and 
diſpoſed to Virtue, and excellently improved by 


(1) This Circumſtance, trifling | the reſt of the Sabin, went to 
| it ſeems, ſeryes to give the | ſettle there. A wiſe and good 
cader a juſt Idea of Numa, who | Man does not bur upon good 
You'd not remove to Rome when | Grounds ſhift bis Habitat ion. 


9 2 Learning, 


TIVG 
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upon him his only Daughter Tatia. Nor yet did 


Husband before the honours and ſplendour ſhe 
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1 Patience, and the Studies of — hy 
y Whic advantages he had utterly extirpated — : 


only all ſuch diſorderly Motions of the 'Mind, as 5. 


are univerfally eſteemed vile and mean, but even 
all inclination to Violence and Oppreſſion, which 
had once an honourable Eſteem amongſt the bar- 
barbus Nations; being perſuaded that there was 
no other Fortitude than That which ſubdu'd the 
Affections, and reduc'd them to the Terms and 
Reftraints of Reaſon. LEE 2 
Upon this account, whilſt he baniſl'dall Luxury 
nd Softneſs from his own home; and offered his 
beſt aſſiſtance to any Citizen or Stranger that would 
make uſe of him, in nature of an upright Judge 
or faithful Counſellor; and made uſe of what lei- 
ſure hours he had to himſelf, not in purſuit of 
leaſure, or acquiſition ofprofit and wealth, butinthe 
orſhip of the immortal Gods, and in the rational 
contemplation of their Divine Power and Nature; 
His name grew ſo very famous, that Tatius, who 
was Romulus's Aſſociate in the Kingdom of Romy, 
choſe to make him his Son-in-Law, beſtowing 


the advantage of this Marriage ſwell his. Vanity 
to ſuch a pitch as to deſire to dwell with his Fi 
ther-in-Law at Rome; bur rather to content him- 
ſelf to inhabit with his Sabins, and cheriſh hisown 
Father in his old. Age : The like inclinations had 
Tatia, who preferred the private condition of het 


might have enjoyed in her Father's Court. Th 
Tatia, as is reported, after ſhe had lived for the 
ſpace of thirteen years with Nama in conjugt 
ocicty, died; and then Numa, leaving the com- 
verſation of the Town,betook himſelf to a Countij 
life, and in a ſolitary manner frequented the Grove 


and Fields conſecrated to the Gods, making bi 09 Ne 
uſual abode in deſart Places. And from hence = ce to 


VN UM 4A 

great meaſure that Story about the Goddeſs had 
is Original, which was, that this fame Numa did 
not retire from the Company of Men our of any 
Melancholy or diſturbance of Mind, bur becauſe 
he had experienced a more ſublime Converſation, 
and been thought worthy of a Celeſtial Bride, 
having the Goddeſs Egeria for his Conſort, who 
was in love with him; and that by conſtantly 
converſing, with her, he became a beatified Man, 
and skilled in all Divine Matters. L271 

There is no doubt but that ſuch Fancies as theſe 
are much like many of thoſe very antient Fables; 
ſuch as the Phrygians recount of Atis, the Bithy- 
nians of Herodotus, the Arcadians of (1) Endymion, 
and a thouſand others, which paſt Ages recorded 
for Saints, that were bearified and beloved of the 
Gods. Nor doth it ſeem ſtrange, if God, who pla- 
ces not his affection on Horſes, or Birds, but on 
Mankind, ſhould be pleaſed to dwell with ſuch ag 
acmoſt eminently Virtuous, and not diſdain or de- 
ſpiſe (2) a fpiritual Converſation with wiſe and 
heavenly Perſons; tho” it be altogether irrational 


to believe, that the Divine Eflence of any God or 


Demon is capable of a ſenſual or carnal Love or 


raſſion for human Bodily Form or Beauty: And 
yet the wiſe Agyptians make a diſtinction which 


ſeems not very abſurd to imagine, which is, that a 
N Diana was not theonly one that | is Spirit, and Purity iffelf, than 
el n love with Endymion. I hive thoſe extravagant Notiens of Love, 
ad in ſome Fragment of a Greek | which the 
det, that the God of Sleep was 
kewiſe in loye with him, and [to it. This Sentiment of Plutarch 
ar he might never be withour is very juſt, and well founded. ir 
de Pleaſure of beholding his betu- deftroys at once thoſe monſtrous 
ful Eyes, he made him conftant-|and abſurd Accounts of tie Amouts 
ſleep with them open} A pret- [of the Gods, with which the 
way to let it be known that Heathen Theology abounded, and 

ich 2 one had fine Eyes. - [places them in che only proper 
1) Nothing can be more op- Light. „ 
de to the divine Nature, * | 
3 


fs Ignorance of Pa- 


Divine 


ganiſm hath conceiv'd and aſerib d : 
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Divine Spirit, (1) by a certain ſpiritual impulſe, 


- AS | 
may poſſibly apply itſelf to the nature of a Wom r 
and lay the firſt beginnings of Generation; 3 . 


the other fide, that it is impoſſible for the Male- 


kind to have any congreſs or mixture with a God- 
deſs; but at the ſame time they do not conſider 
that there can be no real coition, but where there 
is a mutual Communication of One to the Other. 
However, notwithſtanding This, it may be no ab- 


ſurdity to ſay, that the 


friendihip for Men; and upon this account are ſaid 
to Love them, and this Love naturally expreſſes it- 
ſelf in a particular Care over their Virtue and good 
Qualities: And therefore it was no Error of thoſe 
who feigned, that (2) Phorbas, Hyacinthus and Al. 
metus were beloved by Apollo; or that Hippolitysthe 
Sicyonian was ſo much in his favour, thar as often 


(1) This Paſſage is worth Ob- 
ſervation, The Zgyprians had, 
without doubt, receiv'd this Sen- 
timent from the Tralition of the 
Hebrews; They expected the Mei- 


fiah, who was ro be born of a 


Virgin, by the Power of the Al- 
mighty over-ſhadowing her. 

(2) Phorbas was the Son of 
Triopa:, King of Argos. He deli- 
vered the Rhodians from a prodi- 
gious Number of Serpents that 
deſtroy'd the Iſland, eſpecially of 
2 furious Dragon, that had de- 
voured a great many People. As 
he was highly belov'd by Apollo, 
he was after his Death placed in 
the Heavens, together with the 
Dragon he had deſtroy'd. This is 
the Conſtellation which the Greeks 
call Ophiucus, and the Latins Ser- 

arius; and whenever any of 
their Ships ſet Sail from Rhodes, it 
was cuſtomary for the Inhabitants 
to offer a Sacrifice for the happy 


ods have a kindneſs and 


ing to Apollo, that Thoſe who 
were juſt cben ſail'd might be 2 
proſperous as Phorbas had been, 
and by ſome notable Action de 
ſerve as much Glory. 
Hyacirthus was the Son of Amy: 
clas, Founder of the City of Amy 
cle, near Sparta. He was belovel 
by Apollo and Zephyrus, and ws 
killed in a fit $t- Jealouſy by the 
latter, who caus da Quoit, thromi 
by Apollo, to fall upan him. Fe 
was changed into a Flower wid 
bears his own: Name. They hal 
an annual Feaſt at Amycla, calld 
the Feaſt of Hyacinthus, and ck 


brated the Day befo e That which"! the 
was dedicated to Apollo. of the | 
offered Libations upon his Tom w,, an 
which was very magnificent, cut tl 


is deſcribed by Pauſanias, inthe j 
Book of his. Laconicks. 
Admetus was the Son of P ht 
res, King of Theſſaly. It is lai 
that Apollo way his Cow-herd. 


Arrival of Phorbas; thereby pray- 


ä 
le, as he failed from Sicyon ro Cirrba, the God rejaiced, 
n, and inſpired the Pythian Propheteſs with this he- 
on roick \ crſc, Se | | | 


. Now doth Hippolytus return again, 
der And venture his dear Life upon the Main. 


zer. It is reported alſo, that Pan became enamoured of 
ab. Piadar and bis Verſes, and (1) that a Deity ho- 
noured Hefiod and Arcbilochus after their Deaths, for 
laid BY the fake of their Muſes : It is ſaid alſo that Aſcula- 
pius ſojourned with ' Sophocles in his life-time, (2) 


ood Wl of which many inſtances are extant to theſe days; 
ole BN and that being dead, (3) another Deity took care 
- to perform his Funeral-Rites. Wherefore if any 


fren 

who 

be 1 Lp 
been, (1) As for Heſiod, take the fol- 
n 66 AY wing Hiſtory of him, to which 


Putarch, without doubt, does al- 
lude. After the Death of this Po- 
et, who was buried in Ætolia, 
n the Territory of Naupactus, at 
the entrance into the Gulph of 
Corinth; the Orchomenians, a Peo- 
ple of Baoria, being terribly afflict- 
ed with a Plague, ſent to the Ora- 
de at Delphi for a Remedy againſt 
0 prievous a Calamity. The 
Priefteſs return'd for Anſwer, that 
the Peſtilence was not to ceaſe 
till they had removed the Bones 
of the Poet Heſiod into their Coun- 
ty, and that a Crow ſhould con- 
ut them ro the Place where 
they were inhumed; as ſoon as 
they had paid Obedience to the 
Oracle the Plague ceaſed, As for 
Archilochus, he was honoured af- 
fer his Death in the following 
anmer; Having been lain in 
Fight by a Sold:cr of Naxos, the 


credit may be given to theſe particular inſtances, 
why ſhould we judge it incongruous, that a like 


Spirit 


firſt time afterwards when that 
Soldier went to preſent himſelf in 
the Temple of Delphi, the Prieſt- 
eſs forbid him the Place, becauſe 
he had been the Death of a Man 
conſecrated to the Muſes, He 
would fain have juſtified himſelf 
to the Prieſteſs, and appeaſed the 
Deity by Prayer; but he was 
commanded by the Oracle to go 
immediately into the Houſe of one 
Tettix, near the Promontory of 
Tenarus, and there, by his Libati- 
ons and Saccifices, appeaſe and 
propitiate the Manes of Archi- 
lochus. 

(2) It does not appear to Me 
what thoſe Inſtances were, which 
were extant in the Days of Plu- 
tarch ; perhaps it might. be ſome 
Inſcription. © | 

(3) That other Deity was Bac- 
chus, and this is the Story: Whilſt 
Lyſander was carrying on the 
Siege of Athens, he had poſſeſs d 

84 himſelf 
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Spirit of the Gods ſhould inſpire Zaleucus, Mines, Ml Th 
Zaroaſter, Lycurgus, Numa, or many others; ſor Ml hap 
that the Gods ſhould confer a meaner. proportion / 
of their favours on Thoſe] who were Founders of Am 
Commonwealths, or buſied in making Laws, and oft 
adminiſtration of the Political Affairs at Kingdoms? Vel 
Nay, it is moſt reaſonable to believe, that the Gods ¶ tho 
in their ſober humour are aſſiſtant at the Counſel; cho 
and ſerious Debates of theſe Men, to inſpire and di- I. 
rect them; as they do alſo Poets and Muſicians, Wl &ic 
(if at all,) when in a more pleaſant mood, they in- ¶ ſup 
tend their own divertiſement: but if any Man be ll  * 
of another Opinion, (1) as Bacchylides ſays, The it ſ 
Way is broad enough | to leave room for every Man's hin 
Sentiments; | for there is no abſurdity in that other ¶ fou 
Account which Some give of the Proceedings of Wl and 
Lycurgus and Numa, and ſuch other famous Men, reti 
viz. That being to manage the untractable and fro- Wh. 
ward diſpoſition of the Multitude, and deſignin nr 
ro introduce great Innovations in their — — Tat 
Eſtabliſhment; they pretended a divine Authority tur: 
for what they did, as the ſureſt Way of preſerving 3 
| ( q 
himſelf ofthe Fort (1) He was a Lyrick Port of Cy 
was the Sepulcher of Sophocles his | Ceos, and Nephew. of. Simonides; « \ 
Anceſtors. The Poet died during | he is remembred For this Sentence, ce 
the Siege, and they could not bu- | Chaſtity is the greateſt Ornament f Wl * 
ry him in that Sepulcher, becauſe | a virtuous Life; a noble Saying 1 
it was in the Hands of the Ene- | for a Heathen ! If we may believe 1 
my. Bacchus appeared in a Dream | Pindar'sScholiaft, his Poems were « | 
to Lyſander, and commanded him | prefer'd to Thoſe even of that C 
to ſuffer the new Syren juſt dead | Poet by Hiaro, in the Pythian a 
at Athens, to be buried in Decelæa. Games; and it is very likely that % 1 
At firſt Lyſander made nothing of | it was that Prefereace which « ] 
the Apparation, whereupon Bac- | made Pindar ſo bitter agziof c 
chus appear'd to him a ſecond | him. One Poet never can forgive | 
time; and Lyſander having learn'd | Another when he is prefer'd w © 1 
from a Deſerter that Sophocles was | him, or ſo much as put in Cont e 
dead, he ſuffered the Athenians co | petition with him. 6 | 
bury him, and honoured the S &« 
voy with his Preſence. | 


4 | Thoſe FI 


Thoſe who were thus deceived into their own 
happineſs. But to return to our purpoſe. X 
Numa was about forty Years of age when the 
Ambaſſadors came from Rome to make him offers 
of the Kingdom; the Speakers were Proculus and 
Veleſus, two Perſons of ſuch Eminence, that it was 
thought, ſome time before, the People would have 
choſen one of them for King; the Party of Nomu- 
jus being zealous for Proculus, and the Tatian Fa- 
ion for Veleſus. Their Speech was very ſhort, as 
ſuppoſing that Numa would gladly have embraced 
ſo favourable an opportunity of Advancement; but, 
it ſeems, it was no ſuch eaſy Matter to perſuade 
him: but [contrary to their expectation, they 
found that] they were forc'd to uſe many reaſons 
and intreaties to allure him from his quiet and 
rtir'd life, to accept the Government of a City, 
whoſe Foundation was laid in War, and grown up 
in martial Exerciſes; wherefore, in preſence of his 
Father, and Martius one of his Kinſmen, he re- 
turned anſwer in this manner: That every alte 
* ration of a Man's life is dangerous to him; but 
© as for one that neither wants any ſufficient con- 
* yenience of Life, nor has any reaſon to find fault 
* with his preſent Circumſtances, nothing leſs than 
* mere Madneſs can make ſuch a Man change, and 
remove from a State of life which he has been 
© long uſed to; which, though there were no- 
* thing more in it, has, however, by being more 
* ſecure, an advantage over that Condition which 
is uncertain what it will prove. But then the 
* Difficulties of this Kingdom are even beyond 
* an Uncertainty, if we may take any meaſures of 
* it by what befell Romulus, who did not eſcape 
* the hard ſuſpicion of having plotted againſt the 
life of his Collegue Tatins ; 2 yo the like hard 
ſuſpicion upon his Peers, of having been treaſo- 
* nably murder'd by them. And yer Remains _ 
| the 
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& the advantage to be thought of Divine 


“ and to have been nurſed and preſerved after 3 
4 ſtrange and miraculous manner in his infancy, 
“ But as for me, I am only of mortal Race, and 
4 have been nurſed and educated by Men well 
* known among you. And the higheſt part of 
« my Character being an extraordinary deſire of 
& quiet Retirement, and a conftant Application to 
„ ſuch Studies as are inconſiſtent with the Af. 
« fairs of a buſy Life, is ſuch as renders a Man ve- 
& ry unfit to reign. This earneſt love of Peace, 
* which has always grown up with me, is fit only 
& for a State that cannot he expoſed to War, and 
& for Men who aſſemble together, only to Wor- 
& ſhip the Gods, and to maintain amicable Con- 
e verſation; but employ the reſt of their time pri- 
< vately in tilling their Ground and feeding their 
« Cattle. Whereas Romulus, perhaps, may have 
“left you, oh Romans engaged in unavoidable 
% Wars; and to bear up againſt them, your State 
& requires an active and vigorous King. And be- 
« fides, your People have been long accuſtomed to 
4 Arms, and Succeſs has encouraged this humour; 
« fo that their ambition of advancing themſelves, 
« and enlarging their Dominion over athers, is no 
< longer a Secret. And therefore, beſides all other 
4 Confiderations, ſuch a Prince would be a mere 
& Teſt as ſhould go about to inculcate the Worſhip 
“ of the Gods, and teach an high reverence for 
“ Fuftice, and a deteſtation of Violence and War, 
< to a City that rather required a martial Captain 

© than a peaceful King. 8 N 
The Romans perceiving, by theſe Words, that he 
refuſed to accept the Kingdom, were the more in- 
ſtant and urgent with him, beſeeching him that 
he would not ſuffer them to relapſe into their for- 
mer ſedition and civil diſcord 3 [which they muſt 
unavoidably do, if he accepted not their 3 
there 


NUM A | 
ace, I there being no Perſon, on whom both parties could 
accord, but on himſelf: and at length his Father, 
and Martius, taking him afide, perſuaded him to 


ad accept this Offer, which was important, and rather 
veil vas conferred from Heaven than from Men. Tho? 
- of Ml (ſaid they) you neither deſire Riches, as being 
. of Ml © ſufficiently content with your own Fortune, nor 
1 to WM © court the ſplendid Fame of Authority and Power, 
Ac WW © as having already the more valuable Fame 
ve. i © of Virtue; yet you cannot but imagine, that 
ce, the juſt exerciſe of Royalty is the greateſt Ser- 
nly Wl vice you can perform towards God, who raiſes 
and “ in You this extraordinary Talent of Juſtice, and 
or. BY © will not allow it to lie idle and uſeleſs. And 
o. therefore you ought by no means to refuſe or 
pri- decline the Government, which affords a wiſe 
heir Wl © Man fo large a Field for great and honourable 
ve Actions, in which the Worſhip of the Gods 
able may be performed with greater Solemnity, and 
tac the Minds of Men made more tame and pliable 
de- Wl © to Religion, ſince They are wont to be ſooneſt 
1 ro and moſt eafily formed by the Model of their 
ur; Prince. Even theſe very Romans ſhewed a great 
ves, ll © affection to Tatius, though a Foreigner; and the 
no memory of Romulus is ſo precious to them, that 
ther * fince his deceaſe, they have voted Divine Ho- 
nere nours to be paid to him. And now who knows, 
ſhip but that this People being victorious, may now 
for WI © think they have had enough of War; and that 
Var, WY deing fatiated with the Trophies and Spoils they 
rain “ have acquired; they may gladly entertain a gen- 


a tle and pacifick Prince, who being a lover of 
Juſtice may reduce the City into a model and 


in- © courſe of Laws and judicial Proceedings? And 


that in caſe rhe affections of this People ſhould ſtill 


(C 2 : p 8 pe 
ſor⸗ be inclined to break forth into a furious and 


muſt a impetuous defire of War; were it not better 
fer do have the reins held by ſuch a 2 
here Hand, 
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ſuaſions and reaſons, having 


The LIFE of 

Hand, as is able to divert the fury another way, 
& and ſpend itfelf on Foreigners? and to be the 
4 Means of uniting both his own native Country, 
< and the whole Sabin Nation, in the firifelt 
& Bonds of love and friendſhip with fſo- flouriſh: 
ing and powerful a City. N 

To theſe reaſons and petſuaſions ſeveral other 
auſpicious Omens (as is reported) did concur: and 
when his own Citizens underſtood what Meſſage 
the Roman Ambaſſadors had brought him, they all 
addreſſed themſelves to him, inflantly intreating 
him to go and accept the Offer; being aſſured that 
it was the only means to appeaſe all civil diffenſions, 
and incorporate both People into one Body. 
As ſoon as Numa was determined by theſe per- 
firſt done Sacrifice to 
the Gods, he ſet forward towards Nome; being 
met in his way by the Senate and People, who 
expreſt a marvellous defire to receive him. The 
Women alſo welcom'd him wirh joyful Acclams 
tions, and Sacrifices were offered for him in all 
the Temples; and fo univerſal was the Joy, chat 
the City ſeem'd not to receive a King, but the 
Addition of a new Kingdom. In this manner he 
deſcended into the Forum, where Spins Yetius, 


* whoſe turn it was to be + Governour a 


that Hour, putting it ro the Vote, whether Nu.. 
ma ſhould be King; they all with one Voice and 
Conſent, cried out, A Numa, A Numa ! Then 
were the Regalities and Robes of Authority brought 
to him, but he refuſed to be inveſted with them, 
until he had firſt conſulted and been confirmed by 
the Gods; ſo being accompanied by the Prieſts 
and * Augurs, he aſcended the Capitol, which at 
that time the Romans called the Tarpeian Rock, 
Then the chief of the Augurs covered his Head, 
and turned his Face towards the South; and, 
ſtanding behind him, laid his Right-hand - or 


8 


8 ultit 
place, 

' ent. 
jearal 


NUM A. 
cad of Numa, and prayed, caſting his Eyes ev e- 

way, in expectation of Birds, or ſome other 
ſpicious Signal from the Gods. It is wonderful 
\ conſider with what Silence and Devotion the 
pultirude, which was aſſembled in che Market 
lace, ſtood expecting and longing for an happy 


ther rent, which was ſoon determined by the ap- 
and earance and flight of ſuch Birds as were accounted 
lage Nortunate. Then Numa, apparelling himſelf in his 
y all Noyal Robes, deſcended from the Hill unto the 
ting People, by whom he wes received, and congratu- 
that ted with Shouts and Acclamations, and eſteem'd 


all as a moſt religious Prince, and moſt highly 
beloved of the Gods. 


per · The firſt thing he did at his entrance into Go- 
e to rernment (1) was to diſmiſs the Band of three 
ins hundred Men, which Romulus conſtantly kept for 
ho hs Life-guard, and called Celeres, [that is Swift 


or Minble;] for he did not think it reaſonable ro 
ew any diſtruſt of Thoſe who had placed ſo much 
Confidence in him, nor to rule over People that 


chat {Wdurſt not truſt him. The next thing he did, 
the vas to add to the two Prieſts of Jupiter and 
r lie Mars, a third in Honour of Romnlus, whom he 
fu ealed Flamen Quirinalis. The Romans before that 
a ume called their Prieſts Flamines, by corruption of 
jr the Word Pilamines, from certain Caps which 
a 


they wore, called r in Greet; for in thoſe 
times Greek Words were more mixed with the 


ght Lein, than in this, Age: So alſo that Royal 
em, Robe, which is called Lena, Juba will have to 
+4 de the ſame as the Greek Chlæna; and the Name 
* ; | 

1 ac (1) Dionyſus "on the contrary ſ that commanded thoſe Companies 
ack, lith. that Numa made no altera- of Guards, with an intent, with- 
2ad, um in whar had been ſettled by | out doubt, to inſtill into them 
ind. Romulus, only that he confer'd the | ſtronger Notions of Juſtice and 

he thid Rank in rhe Adminiſtration | Humanity. 
˖ er holy Things on the Tribunes 


of 
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Youth that ſerves in the Temple of Jupiter, 
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of (1) Camillus, which is given to the * bloomi : 


ken from the ſame Name which ſome of the Gre; 
oo to Mercury, denoting his ſervice and atte; 
nce on the Gods. e:: 34 
When Nama had by theſe Actions infinuate 
himſelf into the favour and affection of the Peg. 
ple, he began to diſpoſe the humour of the Cj 
ty, which as yet was obdurate and rendred hay 
as Iron by War, to become more gentle and pl 
able by the Applications of Humanity and Juſtice 
It was then, if ever, that Rome was really ſuch 1 
City as Plato ſtiles F a City in a high Fernen 
for from its very Original it was a Recepracleg 
the moſt daring and warlike Spirits, whom fone 
bold and deſperate Adventure had driven thither 
from every Quarter; and by frequent Incurſion 
made upon its Neighbours, and continual Wan, 
it had grown up, and increaſed its Power, and noy 
ſeemed ſtrong and ſettled by encountring of Dar 
Bers, as Piles drove into the Ground become more 
xed and ſtable by the impulſe and blows which 
the Rammer lays upon them. Wherefore Nuny, 
Judging that it was the Maſter-piece of his An 
to mollify and bend the ſtubborn gnd- inflexible 
Spirits of this People, began to call in the aflil- 
ance of the Gods, | or principles of Religion] fot 
moſt commonly by Sacrifices, Proceſſions, and 
religious Dances, which he appointed, and it 


(2) Camillus is derived from] Prieſt; but Samuel miniſtred l 
the Beotick Ke Swing, which| fore the Lord, being a Child, gu. 
properly fignifies a Servitor. In|ded with a Linen Ephod. 1 Sill 
every Temple there wasa Youth|ii. 18, It was required, that the 
of Quality, whoſe Buſineſs it was | Father and Mother of the V ou 
to miniſter to the High-Prieſt, and | ſhould be both alive, as wet 
perform all the Offices relating to|thoſe of Samuel, for which ter 
the Services of the Temple. Thus | ſon Plutarch makes uſe of tit 
Samuel ſervd in the Temple of | Word 4ugp:ibaan, which the L 
the Lord under Eli the High- 1:ms call Patrimum — 

whic 


NU M A. 
which he officiated in Perſon, which had always 
ome diverting Exerciſe, and pleaſing Entertain- 
ment mixt with their ſolemn Devotion; he ſooth- 
ed the Minds of the People, and render'd their 
fery martial Temper more cool and tame. And 
it ſome times alſo, to affect their Fancies with a 
ſear and reverence of God, he made them believe 
that ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions were ſeen, 
and direful threatning Voices heard, whereby he 
ſubdued their Minds, and rendred them ſubmiſſive 
by Superſtition. — | 

This method which Numa uſed, made it be- 
liev'd that he was much converſant with Pytba- 
as, and that he drew and copied his Learning 
and Wiſdom from him: For a familiar and con- 


(ont nt attendance upon the Gods made a 12 part 
nicher doch of the Philoſophy of the One, and the Po- 
ron ey of the Other. It is ſaid alſo, that he affect- 
* d the exterior Garb and Geſtures of Pythagoras, 


and to perſonate him in all his motions. For as 


Dur is ſaid of Pythagoras, (1) that he had taught an 
mom kagle to come at his lure, and ſtoop at his call; 
which of that as he paſſed through a Crowd of Peo- 
Nun de, aſſembled at the Olympick Games, he ſhewed 


them (2) his Golden Thigh, with many other rare 


exible \rts and Feats, which appeared miraculous. (3) 
 aſlll- pon which Timon the Phliafian likewiſe wrote 
J 4 bis diſtich: n 

85 | ſ 


(1) It is alſo ſaid that he had, the Sirname of Man- hater. The 
umed a furious wild Bear, and] Ti-on mention'd by Plutarch in 
Nat, letting him looſe, he forbid | this Place, was of Phlius, a Town 


fired l um to do the leaſt Injury to in Peloponneſus, and flouriſh'd un- 
hild, on iy Animal whatever, which he der the Reign of Prolomy Philadel- 
1 Sat undtullly obſerv'd, and liv'd in phus. He was the Author of ſeve- 
I de Woods 2s a Diſciple ot tha Ir Comedies, Tragedies, and Sat; rs. 

Y Piloſopher. 8 Iimon the Athenian lived an Hun- 
as Wer (:) By this trick he intended | dred, or an Hundred and twenty 
+ ii be taken for Apollo. Vears before bim, in the Days 


3) Plutarch adds the Phliaſian | of Alcibiades, and in the time of 
o diſtinguiſh' him from Timon the Peloponneſian War. 
& 4ihenian, ſo well known by 


Pythagoras, 
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- Pythagorss, from Magick bent on Glory bat, 
| With ſolemn Fpeeches captivates th admiring trait 


In like manner the part which Numa acted was to 
have it believed that a certain Goddeſs or Mou 
tain Nymph was in love with him, and had fre- 


Copies of Plut arc but Xylander | been in uſe before his time. |t 
thinks it ought to be ey:@y> that] very likely that the Phonic 
is Mute, and fo does . Stephens: had long before brought into h 
but if yezy be retained it may | the Precept contain'd in the 
have reſpect to the Noviciate of | of God, and handed to them fro! 
the — — during which| the Hebrews, whereby they W® 
perfect filence was enjoined. forbid to make any Image of i 
(2) This Cuſtom there fore was | Deity, 


quent Communion with him in private, as was ſaid - 
before, and that he entertain'd familiar Conyerſs Wl Fut 
tion with the Muſes, for to them he aſcribed the - 
greateſt part of his Revelations z and one Muſe in . 5 
particular above all the reſt he recommended u Dok 
the Veneration of the Romans, to which he gue ce, 
| the Name of Tacita. i. e. Silent or (1) Notitt p N 
This looks as if it had been done by one that co- iy 
pied and recommended the Pythagorean Doctrine 8 2 
of Silence. His Ordinances alſo about Images ar Nan 
very much a-kin to the Opinions of Pytbagoras: Tax 
For Pythagoras ſuppoſed that the firſt [or Supreme] 3 
Being, was not ſubject to ſenſe or capable of pil Kin 
ſion, but inviſible, incorruptible, and to be com: . 
prehended only by the Mind; and Nama forbal no! 
the Romans to repreſent God in the form of Ma 
or Beaſt ; nor was there any painted or graven | WE 
mage of a Deity admitted among them former) uns 
bur for the ſpace of (2) the firſt hundred and fix Dover 
Years they built Temples and erected Chappel * 
but made no Statue or Image, as thinking it M ofcber. 
great impiety to repreſent the moſt excellent Bs if u 
ings, by things ſo baſe and unworthy ; there being ＋ 
(1) Nc. io it is in wlan than Nama, fince it lu — 


* 


das 


- * 
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no poſſible acceſs to the Deity but by the Mind 


raiſed and elevared by Divine Contemplation.- His 
Sacrifices alſo had great ſimilitude with the Holy 
Offerings of Pythagoras; for they were not cele- 
108 þrated with effuſion of Blood, but conſiſted moſtly 
e) of the Flower of Wheat and libations of Wine, 
a and fuch other things as were moſt eaſy to be had. 
But beſides theſe, they who will needs have thoſe 
th. BY £979 great Men to have been intimare Acquaintance, 
take pains to, prove it by other more remote in- 


el ſtances. One of which is, that the Romans made 
oi Prbagoras free of their City, as Epicharmus the 
— Comick Poet, (2) an antient Author and Scholar of 


Pythagoras, relates in a certain Treatiſe dedicated 


Sons the Name of (3) Mamercus, which was the 
Name of one of the Sons of Pythagoras; and 
from him, they ſay, is ſprung that antient Patri- 
cas Family (4) of the Aimiians, for that the 
King ſuperadded the Sirname. of Aimilius, to 
denote the Softneſs of his Words, and the 
(1) Plutarth is not to be under 


daſtood here as if he meant that | for it is well known be was ba- 
Numa and Pythagoras offer d niſh'd Sicily by Hiero, for having 


to Antenor that. Numa gave to one of his four. 


time wherein Zpicharmus lived, = 


Flower, or Meal, in Sacrifice; but] been a little too free of his 


that offering no bloody Sacrifices, 
they form d in Paſte the Figures 
of their Victims, and offer d them 
& if they had been living. It 
may likewiſe be underſtood that 
they made uſe of plain Cakes, 


„ech they offer d up inſtead of 
* Vitims, | 
c. .. WF '(2) He lived in the Days of 


Een, about the 77th Olympiad, 
mich does not agree with the 
Aculation of Thoſe who make 
um one of Pythagoras his Diſ- 
des, and Pythagoras himſelf 


Tongue in the Queen's preſence. 
(3) This Inſtance proves but 
little, tor long before Pythagoras 
the Name Mamers, and Mamercus, 
was in uſe among the Tuſcans, or 
as Others ſay among the Sabins, 
For they call'd Mars Mamers, 
from whence comes Mavors, and 
Mamers is deriv'd from the Greek 
word MauceToc. 2 
(4) This was one of the moſt 
conſiderable Families in Rome, 
being divided into ſeveral Bran- 
ches, ſuch as the Lepidi, the Pauli, 
and Papi, who were all Æmilians. 


"emporary with Nama; and yet 
e cannot be miſtaken as to the | 
Vor. I. 


* Graces | 
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_ raiſed, one to the Wiſeſt, and another to the moſt 


of Braſs in the Forum, one repreſenting Alcibiade, 
and the other Pythagoras. 


„„ WwOaOwgrF. * 
Gracefulneſs of his Speech. And I my ſelf remen. 


ber that when I was at Rome, I heard Many ſay, 
that when the Oracle directed two Statues to be 


Valiant Man of Greece, they preſently erected two 


But to inſiſt longer 
either in removing or confirming an opinion about 
theſe matters, which are ſo full of doubt and us 
certainty, would be purſuing an impertinent and 
childiſh Controyerly. _ 15 l 

The Original inſtitution and „ of the 
Chief · Pri 1) who are called Pontiſices, is 7 
nerally aſcribed to Numa; and *tis ſaid (2) that 
he himſelf was the firſt that was made one cf 
them. The reaſon why they were (3) called Por 
tiſices, Some will have to be becauſe” they attend 
the Service of the Gods, who have Power and Do- 
minion over all things: For him that is Powerful 
the Romans call Potens. Others ſay the Name ws 
given by way of abatement or exception in reſpes 
of things poſſible tg be done, as if it were becauſe tbe 


Lawgiver commanded the Prieſts to perform il 1 
Such divine Offices as were poſſible, not charging ng 
them with a fault when they were hindred by an Rite 
St 1 Cer 
| {1) Numa created Four,of which| ciu, the Sen of Maycins one «| fr 
the firſt was called High Prieſt. | the Senators. 
Theſe were all of Patrician Fa-] (z) It is moſt reaſonable 0 Vary 
milies. In the Year of Rome 453 |think that Ponzifex is for Puiſen recti 
they added four Plebeians to the | qui poteſt facere, who had a ry wor! 
former, and in Sylla's time they | 70 Sacrifice, that is, who had the A 
created fifteen of them, latendency of the ' Sacrifices, andy ©/10 
(2) I am of Opinion that either] conſequently of all their ohe For 
Plutarch, or Thoſe he copied after, | religious Ceremonies. But bon tion 
were led into a Miſtake from the | came the n in Pontifex to be of © 
Conformity of the Name. The | added? poſſibly for the fame Rev k 
Pontif firſt choſen was indeed | ſon as we find it added in ui] Keef 
called Numa, but it was not] inſtead of quoties, and n 1 that 
Numa the King, but Numa Mar- 


ſtead of toties. 


greal 


URS - 
great and urgent impediment. But the greiteſt 
part of Authors approve that Account of the 
Name (1) which to me ſcems molt ridiculous, as if 
theſe Pontiſices Were ſo called only as Bridge- Makers, 
upon account of Sacrifices made upon the Bridge, 
which are lookt upon as the. moſt ſacred and of 
greateſt Antiquity; for the Latiris call a Bridge 
Pontem, the keeping and repairing whereof be- 
long d as much to the.care of the Prieſts, as oy 
moſt indiſpenſible and accuſtomed Sactifices : for 
that the Romans did not think it lawful, but. an 


execrable impiety, to demoliſh the ® Moden Bridge. . pons 


Wooden Pins, without Nails or Cramps of Iron: 
But the Stone Bridge was built many ages after, 
when Amilius was Queſtor : However there are 
ſome who fay that this fame Wooden Bridge was 
not ſo old as the time of Numa, but was wid 
by King Ancus Marcius,, who was Grandſon o 
Numa by his Daughter. . 
The Chief of eſe Pontifices [or Pontifex Maxi- 
ms] bore the Office of an Interpreter o Religion 
or Prophet, or rather of a Preſident of Sacred 
Rites, who had not only the Care of the 3 
Ceremonies, but alſo the Overſight of ſuch as of- 
fer d Sacrifice in private, not ſuffering them 2 
vary from the Orders eſtabliſhed by Law, but di- 
refting what was neceſſary for any one either in 
worſhipping or ſupplicating the Gods. He was 


For to Numa do men attrit 
tion of Veſtal Virgins, and the religious manner 
of ordering the perpetual Fire which was in their 
keeping, either becauſe it was thought proper 
that ſuch a pure and uncorrupt Subſtance as that 


(1) And yet Varro, and Dionyſus after him, thought | That the 
moſt likely, and reaſonable. * Mo 
| T 4 of 


tis moreover ſaid that by appointment of the Or Sublicus 
racle, it was to be only, of Timber, and faſtned with in Lin. 


alſo * Overleer of the HE Virgins called Yeftals. . 17e 
ute the ſacred inſtitu- eg. 
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; The LIFE of . 
of fire ſhould be committed to the care of Perfony 
whoſe Bodies were chaſte and unpolluted, or be- 


cauſe irs being unfruitful and producing nothing, 


alludes beſt ro. the fterile Condition of Virgins: 
for even in Greece wherever perpetual holy Fife is 
kept, as at Delphi and Athens, the care of it is 
committed not to Virgins but to Widows, who 


are paſt the Years and Deſires of Marriage. And 


in caſe by any accident it ſhould happen that this 
Fire becomes extinct, (as the Holy Lamp was at 
Athens,” under the Tyranny of (1) Ariftion; and at 
Delphi, when that Temple was burnt by the 


Medes; and at Rome, in the time of the War with 
Mithridates; and of their own civil Wars, when 
not only the Fire was extinguiſhed, but the Altar 
demoliſh'd) They ſay it is not lawful to light it a 


gain from any other Fire, but it muſt be made 
new and freſh, by kindling a pure and unpolluted 
flame from the Sun. This flame they generally 
kindle by means of certain Diſhes, which being 
poliſhed Concave are adjuſted ſo as to make two 


equal ſides of a Rectangular Triangle, and incline 


alike ro one common centre [or Focus] from the 
whole circumference: and when they are placed 
againſt the Sun in ſuch a poſition that rhe reflected 
Tays are collected and united ar the centre, 'then 
they rarefy the Air, and by reverberation imme- 
diately kindle the lighteſt and drieſt parts of the 
fuel applied, the Sun-beams thus acquiring the 
force and violence of Fire. Some are- of Opinion 
that theſe Veſtals had no other Care or Bufinels 
than the Conſervation of this Fire; but Some con- 


ceive, that they were Keepers of other Divine Se: 


crets, which are concealed and hidden from al 


(2) This Ariſtion held out 2 the City, and was at laſt the 
long time againſt Sylla, who had | cauſe of its being ſack d, and 
laid fiege to Athens. He com- plunder' d. 
mitted innumerable Outrages in | 


others 


7 


ns ochers but themſelves; of which we have made 
e. mention in the Life of Camillus, ſo far as Reſpect to 
85 Religion would allow us either to know or relate. 
B: It is reported, that at firſt only two Virgins were 
. Wh conſecrated by Numa, whole Names were Gegania 
and Verania; but ſoon after two more, Canuleia and 
Jarpeia: But to theſe (1) Servius afterwards added 


nd two more, the which number [of Six] hath con- 
his WY tioued to this our . 3 | 

at It was preſcribed by the King that theſe holy 
1a: WM Virgins ſhould vow to keep an 017 11 Chaſtity 
the for the ſpace of thirty Years ; the firſt ten whereof 
ih Wl they were [as in their Novitiate] obliged to learn 
hen be Ceremonies and Rules of their Religion; then 
Irar bor other ten Years they exerciſed the Sacerdotal 
2 Function, and practiſed what they had learnt before: 
ade und the remaining ten they employed in teaching 
ned ud inſtructing others. Then the whole term be- 
ay ing compleated, ſhe that pleaſed was allowed to 
eing Wa. and to betake her ſelf to any other kind of 
two lie, quitting the exerciſe of the ſacred Function. 
line But it is ſaid that there were but few who ever 
the choſe to make uſe of this Liberty, and that Thoſe 
aced Wl vbo did, were never happy, but wore out the reſt 
fed WM of their lives in continual Regret and Melancholy, 


which threw the others into ſuch a ſuperſtitious 
Fear of the like, that they choſe to continue till 
old Age and the hour of Death in their ſtrict Rules 
che and fingle Life. e 7 ed 1 8 1 
150 But this ſevere Condition was recompenſed by 
Gneſs other Privileges and. Prerogatives; ſuch as Theſe for 
con- inſtance, That they had Power to make a 'Teſta- 
e Se. nent in the Life- time of their Father; That they 
\ al bad a free Adminiſtration of their own Affairs 
without Guardian or Tutor, (2) which was the 
(1) Dionyſtus Halic. ſays it was T ſo as to make Plutarch 


Tarquinius Priſeus. | ſay, that Numa had granted to the 
(2) Theſe Words are not to be 


thers T 3 Privilege 


Veſtal Virgins the ſame Privi- 


. % 


3 
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Privilege of b. Whey who were the. Mothers of 
three Children; V 2 * ey went abroad, (1) they 
had the Faſces ca fore them; zud if per- 
chance in their Walks abroad it were their fortune 
to we a Maletactor leadin {9 Execution, he wu 
med ad 58 free from Death, (2) pro vded the 
Fey Haas ra e, © ag ha 5 N95 75 meeting 
ci denta a ehgned, not et purpoſe, 
Whores a 595 the Chair on which be 
were cxrrieds was guilty of a Capital Crime, and 
im diately puniſh uniſhed with Death. 
Ak theſe V Yaſtls committed any other Faultsthe 
Wc puniſhable with Whipping; which Puniſhment 
az inflicted by the High Prieſt only, who ſometime 
las the nature of the Offence required] whipped 
| them naked i ina dark place, and under the Cautionof 
NH a Veil or Cota but ſhe that had been defiled, or 
3 520 her ſelf to be defloured, was buried 4. 
=. ive near the Gate which is called Collina; where 
| | within the City a little Mount of Earth is raiſed, 
reaching a good way in length 3 z called in Lal yen 


leges He had, allow'd to en | (2) Here Lua ala 1 Prif, 
85 were the Mothers of three to be a Stranger 72 the Cuſtom 
Children, for Numa never thouꝑht ſ and Ceremonies of the Roman bo 
of 2 42 to Women the jus | wou'd have thought it u fort of neſs 
Ke This was a | Sacrilege to have obliged the Ve of 
Keanchi cſtabliſb'd by Auguſtus in ſtals to bh n Oath, The Dig Lad 
Honour of Wedlock, and to encou- nity of their Function render d 1 
courage people to Marry. So that them venerable that they a WI 
it'muſt be underſtood as if he had | believ'd without the Solemnity of to r 
ſaid The ſame. Privileges which ſan Oath. Nay jt is an Article in Bl this 
are at this, day enjoy d. by Women. 85 1 Edict, that is the Bi Vo: 
who are the Mothers of three E ad of the Prætors, Sacre 
Ghildren. m. & Plaminem Dialem the 
() Plutarch is miſtaken in this _— mea Furiſdictiono jurare 4 Cor 
; Particular. The Veſtals had not | cogum. Throughout all my Im. fort 
that Honour confer'd upon them | dichion 1 will not oblige a Peli th 
till many Ages after, by the Tri- Virgin, or Prieft o ſup piter * _ C 
umvirs Anguſins, Lepidus. and jan Oath. Plutarc 
Antony, in the Year of Rome have ſaid provided ſhe — 
DCCXII Wh. 
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Ager; under it is a little Cell, to which a deſeent 
is made by Stairs: Here they prepare a Bed, and 
light up a Lamp, and provide a ſmall quantity of 
Victuals, ſuch as Bread, Water in a Bottle, Milk 
and Oil: that ſo that Body, which had been conſe- 
erated and devoted to the moſt Divine and Myſteri- 
ous Service, might not be ſaid to periſh by a Death 
ſo deteſtable as that of Famine. The Party thus 
condemned, is carried to Execution through the 
Market- place in a Litter, wherein ſhe is covered, 
and bound with Cords, ſo that the Voice of her 
Cries and Laments cannot be heard; all People 
with ſilence go out of the way as ſhe paſſes, and 
ſuch as follow accompany the Bier with ſolemn 
and tacit Sorrow : and indeed there is not a more 
dreadful ſpectacle than this, nor any day in which 
the City puts on ſo great an appearance of Sorrow, 
u on this Occaſion. When the Litter comes to the 
place of Execution, the Officers looſe the Cords; and 
then the High Prieſt, lifting up his Hands to Hea- 
yen, and muttering ſome certain Prayers to him- 
{elf juſt before the fatal Minute, leads out the 
Priſoner who is ſtill covered, and places her upon 
the ſteps which lead down to her Houſe of dark- 
neſs : which being done, he retires with the reſt 
of the Prieſts, and when ſhe is gone down the 
Ladder is drawn up, and the Cell is covered 
with a great deal of Earth thrown upon it, ſo as 
to make it equal with the reſt of the Agger. And 
this was the Puniſhment of Thoſe who broke their 
Vow of Virginity. It is faid alfo that Numa built 
the Temple of Veſta, which was intended for a 
Conſervatory of the Holy Fire, in an Orbicular 
form, not with a deſign to repreſent the figure of 
the Earth, as if That were Veſta, but the Frame of 
the Univerſe, in the Center of which the (1) Pys 

(1) That this was the opinion | chagoras himſelf held the Earth to 
of Philolaus and other Pythagore- | be the Center is affirmed by Die* 
4 is well known, but that Py-! genes Laertius. 


T 4 thagoreans 
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thagoreans place the Element of Fire, and give i; 
the Name of Veſta and Unity ; But they do not 
hold that the Earth is immoyable, or thay it is 
ſituated in the middle Region of the World about 
it; but keeps a circular motion about the ſeat of 
Fire. Nor do they account the Earth among the 
chief or primary Elements: And this, they fay, 
was the Opinion of Plato, who, in his matyre 
and Philoſophical Age, held that the Earth va 
placed at a diſtance from the Center, for that the 
middle or principal place was reſerved for ſome 


* 


more noble and refined Body. „„ 
Thbeſe Pontiſices [ or Chief Prieſts] were to have 
the principal direction, where occaſion required, 
of the Rites to be obſerved at Funerals : (1) Nun 
having taught them that they ſhould not think they 
contracted any uncleanneſs by ſuch things, but 
ſhould perform the uſual Service to the Toferad 
Gods, who then received the principal part of 
what properly belongs to us, but more particulul 
to the Goddeſs called Libitina, who preſided oyer 
the holy Ceremonies performed about the deceaſed; 
whether they meant hereby (2) Proſerpina, or (3 
ſome of the moſt learned Romans will haye it) Ye 
nus: for they, not without good reaſon, attributed 
the beginning and end of Man's Life to the ſamo 
Original Cauſe and Virtue of a Deity. To 
Numa alſo preſcribed Rules for regulating the 
Days.of Mourning, according to certain Times 
and Ages. As for example, not to mourn at all for 
a Child under three Years old ; nor for ane older, 


(i) One may infer from this | one and the ſame Deity. He 
Paſſige that the Tradition of the | Temple was called the Temple of 

ewiſh Ceremonies had paſſed | Venus Libitina. There was like 
over into Iny; for without doubt | wiſe at Delphi a Venus Epitumbis, 
it was from thence they had en- | Sepulchral Venus, who preſided 
tertain'd a Notion that the Prieſt | over Funerals, and before whom l 
who had ſeen a Corps had con- they rais'd up the Souls of the Bd. 
tracted a Pollution. | Dead. Id In 

(2) Venus and Proſerpins were 


6 | more 


gore than ſo many Months as It was Years old, as 
ar as ten. But the longeſt time of Mourning for 
any Perſon whatſoever was not to exceed the term 
of ten Months; which alſo was the time appoint- 
ed for Women who had buried their Husbands to 
continue in the ſtate of Widowhood. And ſhe that 
married again before that time was over was ob- 
liged by the Laws of Numa to (1) ſacrifice a Cow 
big with Calf [for Expiation of her Fault.]J 
Numa alſo was Founder of ſeveral other Orders 
of Prieſts z two of which are worthy to be here 


mentioned, namely, the Salii and the (2) Fetiales; 


which, with other Inſtances, are clear Proofs of 
the great Piety and Religion of this Perſon. Theſe 
Fetiales, being in my Opinion a ſort of Conſervators 


of the Peace (or what the Greeks call Eięnvouιx ES) 


and having their Name from their Office, determined 
al Controverſies by Word of Mouth : for they 
would not allow Arms to be taken up, until they 


(1) By a Sacrifice ſo ſhameful, j from Thoſe of Ardaa. It is not 
and abhorrent to Nature Numa to be doubted but it was firſt in- 
propoſed to keep the Women in | troduced into Italy by the Pelaſgi. 
who had always ſome Perſons of 
a ſacred Character that marched 
at the Head of their Armies, 
without any other Arms or Wea- 
pons than a Caduceus adorn'd 
Trimming, On ſome Occaſions | with Fillets. Dionyſius attributes to 


red, 
um 
hey 
but 
rnal 
of 
larly 
oyer 
ſed 
r (2 eue Bounds, and hinder their mar- 
Vie Ving again till the days of Mourn- 
uted ng were expired. Their Mourn- 
Gr np Habit was of black without 
ay Gold, Purple, .or any fort of 
r the they were aJlow'd to quit it for a 
"mes le, and then put, it on again; 
' - RS When a Father, Brother, or 
I for on return d from Slavery: when 
der, Wome of the Family were advanced 


to any conſiderable Employment; 
pon the performance of a Vow 
of 2 Sacrifice to Ceres, and on a 
Thankſgiving to the Gods for any 
Notable and fortunate Event, whe- 
ther publick or domeſtick. 

(2) It is ſaid that Numa bor- 
ow'd this Inſtitution from the 
id Inhabitants of Latium, or 


the Inſtitution of this Order all 
the good Succeſs that attended the 
Romans in their Wars. For, ſaith 


he, becauſe the Romans r. 


embayk'd in any Mar without ju 
Motives, therefore have they — 
always favour d with the divine 
aſſiſtance, and been bleſs with Suc- 
ceſs. Theſe Fetiales were like- 
wiſe called Oratores, which wou'd 
incline one to believe they were 
ſo call'd not from facere, to do, but 


from fari, to ſpeak, or declaim. 


had 
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had declared all Hopes and Expedients rejeQteg 
whieh tended to an Accommodation: (1) By the 
ward | Eięiun, or | Peace, the Greets mean a Deter- 
mination of Matters in diſpute by Reafon or Diſ. 
courſe, and not by Violence or Force. Now theſe 
Fetiales ot the Romans were frequently diſpatched to 

Thoſe who had offered them Injury, requiring reaſo- 
nable Satis factionzand in caſe they made not a reaſo. 
nable Return, they then called the Gods to witneſ 
againſt them, and uſed many bitter imprecatiom 
both upon themſelves and their Country if their 
undertaking were not juſt, and ſo denounced War. 
The Senſe of the Fetiales in this caſe was of abſo- 
lure neceflity, for without their Conſent it ws 
neither lawful for any private Soldier, nor even the 


Roman King himſelf, to take up Arms; and from 


Them the General took his Rules concerning the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe, which being adjudged, and 
the War determined, then he was to deliberate of 
the fitteſt manner and ways to manage and carry it 
on. It is believ'd, that the Slaughter and De 
ſtruction which the Gauls made of the Roman, 
was a juſt Judgment on the City for neglect of this 
religious Proceeding: For it happen'd that as this 
barbarous Nation was beſieging the Cluſtnians, Fabius 
Ambuſtus was diſpatched to their Camp with Pro- 
poſitions of Peace in favour of the beſieged; but 
receiving a rude and peremptory Anſwer thereunto, 
and therefore imagining that his Treaty was at an 
end, and that he had fully complied with the duty 
of his Embaſly ; he raſhly took Arms for the Clu- 
fans, and challenged the ſtouteſt and braveſt of the 


Enemy to a fingte Combat. It was the fortune of 


Fabius to kill his Adverſary, and to take his Spoil; 


which when the Gauls underſtood, they ſent : 
(3) For the Peace into which | and is obſerv'd no longer that 


we are driven by Force, is rather | whilſt the party that is 
a ſtate of Servitude than Peaee, } cannot help it. 
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Herald to Rome to complain againſt Fabius, who, 
of Nations, made a breach of the Peace. The 
ie WM matrer being debared in the Senate, the Fetiales 
«> N vere of Opinion, that Fabius ought to be conſigned 


| to into the Hands of the Cauls but he, being pre 
© adiſed of this Judgment, fled to the People, by 
0. N vboſe Protection and Favour he was ſecured, and 
of, eſeazped the Sentence. And ſoon after this the Gault 
om narched with their Army to Rome, where they 
ci acked the whole City, except the ee The 
. bamiculars of all which are at large related in the 


But as to the Prieſts called Salii, they are ſaid 


wi to (i) have been inſtituted upon the following oc- 
on con. In the eighth Year of the Reign of Numa, 
he il? terrible Peſtilence, which was ſpread over all 
and I, did likewiſe miſerably infeſt the City of 
eck ber at which the Citizens being greatly af- 
q it ghee, and deſpairing of Health, it is reported 


that a brazen Target fell from Heaven into the 
Hands of Numa; and that the King himſelf gave this 
wonderful account of it, Which he had learnt from 


this f 
this de Nymph Egeria and the Muſes, that That Target 
i nas ſent from Heaven for the Cure and Safety of the 
pro- iy; and that it was to be kept with the greateſt 
but care imaginable, which was to be done by making 
io cleven others, ſo like in all dimenſions and. form 
ue the Original, that in cafe there ſhould be a 
duty . () There were only twelve of Nomber of the Wards of Rome, 
Clu+ bei at firſt inflicured by Numa, | for they viſited but one Ward in 2 
f the vdo choſe them out of the beſt | day. In each of theſe Wards 
neck bes in Rome. To Theſe in| they had a Houſe, or Hall, where 
a proceſs of time Others were | they were entertain d with great 
jolls; ed; and This Order was ' Magnificence at the Expence of 


ent 2 founded in Imitation of the Cu- | the Publick, fo that they became 

rete;, or Prieſts of Fapiter. Their | a Proverb, and when one was to 

than Wh Proceſſion was per form'd in the | deſcribe a luxurious Feaſt it was 
rorfied Bi Month of March, and continued | call'd the Feaſt of the Sali. 

for fourteen days, according to the TY 


deſign 
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defign to ſteal it away, the true one which fel 
from Heaven might not be diſtinguiſhed or known 


from Thoſe which were counterfeited; he farther 
declared that he was commanded to conſecrate thy 
Place and the Meadows about it to the Muſe, | 


where he had often entertained a free intercourſe 
and communication with them; and that the 
Fountain which watered that Field ſhould be made 
ſacred, and hollowed for the uſe of the Veſtal 
Virgins, who were daily to waſh and cleanſe the 
Penetralia of their Sanctuary with thoſe Holy 
Waters. It is ſaid that the truth hereof vi 
ſpeedily verified by a miraculoys ceſſation of the 

eſtilence; whereupon Numa immediately pro- 
duced the bob and commanded the beſt Artiſt 
to try their skill, and vie with each other in mak: 
ing an exact likeneſs ; but all the reſt-deſpaired of 
coming up to itz only one Veturius Mamurins, an 
excellent Maſter, happily hit upon it, and made 
one ſo to repreſent the other in all reſpects, that 
Numa himſelf was at a ſtand, and could not diſtin; 
guiſh the true from that which was counterfeit: 


ed. The keeping of which Targets was com- 


mitted to the care of theſe Prieſts called Sali; 
who did not receive their name, as ſome imagine, 
from one Salius, who was born at Sdmothrace, or 
at Mantinea, who taught the way of dancing in 
Arms; but rather from that kind of jumping 
Dance which rhe Salii themſelves uſe, when in the 
Month of March they carry the ſacred Targets 
through the City: at which Proceſſion they were 
habited in a ſhort ſcarlet Caſſock, girt with 4 
broad Belt claſp'd with braſs Buckles on their 
heads they wore a Copper Helmer, and ever and 
anon ſounded on the Targets with ſhort Scimiters: 
in this manner they proceeded with a nimble mo- 
tion, and juſt meaſures of their Feer, and with 
ſuch handſome and various turns, as demonſtrate 

EE = 
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ell and agility of Body. Theſe Targets 
n reat ſtrength and agility of Body. eſe Targets 
wn DH called Ancylia from the faſhion of them; for 
her they were not a made round, nor Was their Cir- 
ba cumference of the ſame figure as the Shields 
called Peltæ; but were cut after the manner of 


ther, make a Curve figure, (in Ereek aſruoyz) or 


fl ele they might be fo named from the Cubi 
the WY (ohich is from the Wriſt to the Elbow,) called 
a. in Greek aſz&y, on Which they carry theſe Ancy- 


lia, Theſe are the accounts which Juba gives 
of them, out of his great defire tro make 'the 


lo, Name Greek. But (if the Name muſt needs be 
tilt derived from the Greek Tongue) it may as well 
ak. come from aviiaSe o which ſignifies as much 
d of s Sent from above; or from ax:&x, which is Cure 
* or Medicine of Diſeaſes; or from auyuay vor, 


which is a Deliverance from great drineſs, or from 


= dis, Which is ati Eſcape from great evils ; 
9 whence it is that the Athenians called Caſtor and 
"0 Pollux *Avaxas. It is reported that the Reward 


which Mamurius received for this his Art, was 
0 be mentioned and commemorated in a Song 


gin rhich the Salii ſang as they danced in their 
»  WArns through the City. Some will have it that 
8" they ſung Yerurium Mamurium, but Others ſay it 
pins gras Veterem Memoriam, which is Antient Remem- 
a the france. 8 i . 

12” Wl After Numa had in this manner inſtituted theſe 
gy leveral Orders of Prieſts, he erected a Royal Pa- 


ace near the Temple of Veſta, called to this day 
Regia; where he ſpent the moſt part of his time 
n the buſineſs” of Religion, either inſtructing the 
Prieſts, or out of zeal and devotion to divine Mat- 
rs, entertaining himſelf with their Converſation. 
He had alſo another Houſe upon the Mount Qui- 
nalis; the place where it ſtood they ſhew to 


this 


185 


of a * Spiral line, the Extremities of which ha- #,,.,7 
ving certain flexures and foldings into one ano- 5axcadts 
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this Day. In all publick Proceſſions, and in gene- ** * 
ral in all Proceſſions of the Prieſts, Tipſtaves or % 
Uſhers wete ſent before to give notice to the odd 
People, that they ſhould keep Holiday, and for. ff . 
bear their ordinary Labour. For as they ſay that 
the Pythagoreans did not allow Men to Worſhip ſity 
or inake Prayers to the Gods, as it were by the 
bye, [as when the religious Proceſſions did 6byi. 
ouſly occur,] but obliged them to go direct) 


from their Houſes with Minds prepared for the 
very purpoſe: So Numa in like manner decteed, 
that his Citizens ſhould neither ſee nor hear Di- 
vine matters in a perfunctory manner, and with 
wandring thoughts; but laying aſide all other af 
fairs of the World, ſhould apply and elevate their 
Meditations to Religion, as a buſineſs of the prez 
teſt Moment: and that the Streets ſhould be clear 
of noiſe or hammering, or crying and groaning, 
and all ſuch Obſtructions as are the uſual Effet 
of manual Labour, that no diſturbance might be 
Cuſtom remains at Rome to this day; for whet 
the Conſul is employed either in taking an Au- 
gurys or ſacrificing, they call out to. the People, 

oc age, or attend to the work in hand, whereby 
the Auditors then preſent arc admoniſhed to re. 
collect and compoſe themſelves. And many other ** © 
of his Inſtitutions have a great reſemblance o de f. 
thoſe of the Pythagoreans ; for as they had ſuch Bi neu: 
Precepts as theſe, (1) Thou ſbalt not make a Pest. urge 
Meaſure thy Seat to fit on: (2) Thou ſhalt not fil 181 
the Fire with a Sword: (3) When thou goeft out i. n mo 

0 


of 8 

W d 

2 be diy 

(1) That is, Thou ſhalt not ritate Him who is already in iy of 
ive thyſelf up to Idleneſs, but | Paſſion. | n 

abour daily, for He that do's not | (3) This Symbol is related 1 Ar 
Work ought not to Live. a different manner, and Plut# & d 


(2) That is, Thou fhalt not ir- | himſelf gives it this turn on e 


© DIME A" 


on Journey, look not behind thee : When thou | ſa- 


crificeſs (1) to the Celeſtial Gods, let it be with an 
ad number; and when to the Terreſtrial, let it be 
with even; the Meaning of which they would not 
diſcloſe to the Vulgar : So ſome of Numa's In- 
ſtitutions have a ſecret and abſtruſe gr my ſuch 
s theſe: Thow ſoalt not ſacrifice to the Gods an 
Offering of Wine proceeding from a Pine which was 
never pruned. (2) No Sacrifices ſhall be performed 
without Meal. Turn round in adoration of the Gods, 
and Sit down when you have worſhipped. The two 
firſt Precepts ſeem to teach the cultivating the 
Fruits of the Earth as a part of Religion; and 
to the Turning which the Worſhippers are to 
uſe in divine Adoration, it is faid to be in imi- 
ution of the circular motion of the World. But 
in my opinion, the meaning rather is, that be- 
cuſe, the Temples looking (or opening) towards 
the Eaſt, he who comes in to worſhip turns 


his poſture, and turn about towards the God: Thus 
making a Round, and finiſhing his Prayer on both 
bands. Unleſs, perhaps, this change of Poſture 
may have a myſtical Meaning (3) like the Ægyp- 

Har 


the Borders; but it all comes to] the Terreſtrial Deities. 
lame thing, for by it is] (2) There are two Reaſons 
meant, that One t to die] for this Precept; the firſt is what 
courageouſly and full of hope, | Plutarch mentions in this Place, 
without any hankering after Life. | it is to recommend Agriculture, 
(1) Becauſe the odd Number | for uoleſs the Land be cultivated 
more perfect, and the Symbol | no Grain is to be expected. The 
of Concord, as being indiviſible, | ſecond is to wean Men from Se- 


* an even Number may | crifices of blood, and to induce 


w 

be divided, becauſe of the Equa- | thern to offer to the Gods nothing 
ly of its Parts ; for which Rez- | but Cakes, or Figures of Victims 
ſon it is the Symbol of Divifion. | form'd in Paſte. 

And for the fame Reaſon the | (3) Clemens Alexandrinss quotes 
rt Month was conſecrated tol a Paſſage out of a W 


his Back upon the riſing Sun, he ſhould change 


ther Occaſion, Never return from the Celeſtial, and the ſecond to | 


* ** 
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fit to deliver. 
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tian Wheels, and ſignify to us the inſtability of 
human Fortune; and that which way ſoeyer God 
ſhould change and turn our Condition of Life, 
we ſhould be pleaſed and ſatisfied with our Lot. 
As to the fitting quiet and in a repaſed poſture 
after Worſhip, they fay it denoted a conceſſion, 
of grant of the Petitions they made, and an i. 
ſurance of the Continuance of good things for 
the future. And the ſay likewiſe that Ceffation 
from work was the full ſtop or period of buſineſ 
already performed: from whence now deſigning 
to begin others, they were to preſent. themſelve 
before the Gods, to obtain their bleſſings, and ſuc- 
ceſs on that which was to follow. And this form 
of Ceremony did very well ſute with the prece- 
ding Doctrine: For by this the Law-giver teaches 
us not to ſupplicate the Gods in a hurry, or tran- 


ſiently, as if we were in haſte; but when we have 


time and leaſure from gy 


. buſineſs. By ſuch 
diſcipline as this in reſpect of the. Deity, the City 


became ſo tame, and ſtood in ſuch awe and reve 


' rence of the power of Numa, that they received 


and believed the moſt abſurd Fables, and thought 
nothing incredible or impoſſible, which hethought 


* 


There goes a ſtory, (1) That he once invitel 
a great number of Citizens to an Entertainment, 
at which the Diſhes in which e wr 


calls Diomyſius of Thrace, who | ſoon like Flowers. Theſe A 
writes, that the Ægyptian Prieſts tian Wheels may be taken from 
preſented to ſuch as came to of- | the myſterious'Wheels which ap: 
fer up their Prayers in their Tem- pear d to Exechiel. Exech. Cip. 1: 
ples a Wheel, which they turn'd | (1) The Machines that wrought 
about, and ſome Flowers. The | this Miracle wou d not be thouyht 
Wheel was defign'd to make] too groſs, if the Change bad been 
them reflect on the Inſtability | made in the Preſence of all the 
of humane Affairs, and the Flow- | Romans, and whilft they were ® 
ers were to remind them of the | Table; but Dionyſus, à very ju 
Shortneſs of Life, which fades | dicious Writer, tells it _— 


— — 


hes „ 


* 
s 1 = * .S 
I a þ 7 5 * > , | 
- — — „ 


ſerved: were very homely and plain, and the Com- 
mons ſhort, and the Meat ill dreſſed. The Gueſts 


being ſat, he 2 tell them, 8 the Goddeſs 
which was his familiar Spirit, an 
ſant with him, was then juſt a coming in, when 


on a ſudden the Room was furniſned with all 


ſorts of precious Pots and Diſhes, and the mean 
Fare converted into a moſt magnificent Feaſt, a- 
dorned: with all ſorts of the moſt delicious Vi- 
ands. . But the Dialogue which is reported to have 
paſſed hetween him and Jupiter, ſurpaſſes all the 
fabulous Legends that were ever invented. The 
Story goes, that before Mount Aventive was in- 
habited or incloſed within the Walls of the Ci- 
ty, while it was full of Springs and ſhady Groves, 
two Demi-gods, Picus and Faunus, did uſe to fre- 
quent it, which in other reſpe&s one would gueſs 
to have been Satyrs, or of the (1) Titanian race, 
except only that they went about 7aly ſhowing 
wonderful Feats by the vertue of Pharmacy and 
the power of Magical Charms, in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe (2) whom the Greeks call the — 
IR | 3 


always conver- 


more probable Manner. He ſaith, 


that Numa order'd the Romans 
to attend him in the Morning, 
and that he led them into all the 
Apartments of his, Palace where 
nothing was to be ſeei but very 
ordinary Furniture, without any 
Tokens of an Entertainment de- 
d for a great Number of 
Gueſts, That he diſmiſt them not 
it was very late in the day, 
and at the ſame time invited them 
to ſup with him that Evening; 
that at their Return they found 
erery thing enagnificently rich, 
the Beds exceeding coſtly, a Buf- 
fer r furniſhed, and a 
g 5 L. 0 ; 


Rarities and Dainties. 

(i) The printed Copies have 
T:74rov; but ſome MSS have 
[T&xvwy, i. e. ſuch Gods as Pan, 
which ſeems a betrer wor 

. (2) Theſe Dadyli were the ſame 
with the Curetes, with whom 
Rhea intruſted the Guardianſhip 
of Fupiter whilſt he was yet in 
his lnfancy. They were in Num- 
ber Five, or as Some ſay Ten, 
and All of Mount 1ds in Crete. 


| As they were benevolent to Mane 


kind, they had Honours paid to 
them as to-Demi-Gods. Their ve- 


ry Name was look d on as an 
U infallible 


Table cover'd with the greateſt 
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of Mount Ida. (1) Numa'contfiving one day to 
ſurprize theſe Demi - gods, mingled the Waters of 
the Fountain, of which they did uſoally drink, 
with Wine and Honey, which ſo p | d theſe 
liquoriſh Deities, that he eaſily enſnared and took 
them: they changed themſelves into many various 
forms and ſhapes, intending, under horrid and un- 
known tranſmutations, to make their eſcape ; but 
when they found themſelves entrapped in inextri- 
cable toils, and in no poſſibility to ger free, they 
revealed unto him many fecrets and future events; 
and particularly an expiatory Charm for 'Thun- 
der and Lightning, which they compoſed of Oni. 
ons and Hair, and Pilchards: But fome ſay, that theſe 
Demi - gods did not | diſcover the ſecret of this 
Charm to Numa; but that by the force of their 
Magick Art and Spells, they conſtrained” Zove him- 
{elf to deſcend from Heaven to ſatisfy the demands 
of Numa; and that he then, in an angry man- 
ner anſwering his enquiries, told him, That if he 
would charm the Thunder and Lightning, be nuf 
do it with his Heads. How, ſaid Numa, with 
the Heads of Onions? No, reply'd Jupiter, 
Men. But Numa, willing to hee the cruelty 
of this Receipt, turned it another way, faying, 
Your meaning is, the Hairs of Mens Heads: No, 
reply'd Jupiter, of living — Pilchards, quoth Nu- 
ma, interrupting him. Theſe Anſwers he ws 
taught to make by the Goddeſf Egeria. Here 
upon, they ſay, Jupiter went away pacified (ot 
propitious;] and that from his being ſo, the place 


infallible Preſeryative, and was they made Amulets, and wore 
always pronounced in a terrible | them on their Thumbs. _ 
Fright, or. imminent Danger. (i) This whole Story is 0 
There were likewiſe Stones called | Ovid's Faſti, lib. 3. where be 
Dachli Idei, which were of a So- gives an Account of the Sali and 
yereign Virtue, and ot which | Ancilia. 


was 


T & x5 . & 


N UM 155 
wit called 0 Ea and thu nas lle Lxpiatory 8 


Charm effe . 
Theſe : 90 ulou 


ſhew th 


reſpe& of Relj ion, which had wr 
5 0 Siet Numa imſelf-is ſaid: have 


into them; and: 
been palit 


With yen, 
truſt in the 85 


» . that 
ſad, And I a 


when, it Was to Id k 
that the Enemy was r e only 0 ſmiled, 


deri eb 
deen (2) the firſt that Built 


(z) and to Eh iner; and 


mans, that Faith was the 


and hah” 
ditions = 0 


81 orics fave.r to 


t Age 12 
AE 


a confidence 4996 


ſaid 1 


Ye; ro-hare 
$a 
caught the 7 7 


© b. 
eh i Oath chey could 


ſwear by, which they the Gn 0 uſe to this day- 


Terminus is as it were th 


Him they do facrifice both 


upon the borders [or b 


Now, indeed, they. fcc Ting reaturesz, but 


mtiently thoſe Sacrifices 
blood, it being, the. 


(i) 4. e. e ate e 
fipnifies propitious ; but this ſeems 
to be Plutarrhis Miſtake, For 
Jupiter was called Elicias. from 
the Word Elicere, ds Ovid in- 
forms us upon this very cer 
ſion. Faſt, b. 


Eiciant Cle ts, Jupiter unde | 


minores 
Nunt quoque te cettoroit, 
tumque vocant. 1 


8 1) This bedidtoche kae HS 
miſe might, without the Formali- 
ties of Writings and Witrieff: es; bes 
valid and effectual az if it had 5 
ſed yr all the Ob] ations o 
moſt ſolemn COP And = 
ybius gives this hondufible Te. 
ſtimony of the Romans, thut they 
molt inviolably kept their Word 


JoErine' of 


az ted Securities; wers. Be 
| ſes, and · as any Witt Jolla 


have, no, n upon the fai 
i om om oe cou'd o 
| 17 70 


Eli- | Borders, That the People 


e Ne and to 


Gier and private, 


1 55 their Janes; 


were lolemnized wit! 


e that the 


£3 — TK . 


24 0 be cſs;* ve ae 


3 182 150 Tebminus val 8 


undary eonſeerated to Juſi- 
ter Terminalis, or the God 20 gr 


be brought to contenit the 
with their own reien 4 
not encroach u their Þ 
bours, Numa ordain'd that mee 
only every private perſon, 
even the Geaerality ſhou'd 55 
out their Lands by Butts, of Lar 
marks, and that whoever remoy 4 
then ſhou'd be devoted ts 7% 
a bite Terminalis, after which he 
might be ſlain with Inpunity- 


U 2 Go 


Neigh- 
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of Mount Ida. (1) Numa contriving one day to 
ſurprize theſe Demi-gods, mingled the. Waters of 
the Fountain, of which they did uſually drink, 
with Wine and Honey, which ſo pleaſed theſe 
liquoriſh Deities, that he eaſily enſnared and took 
them : they changed themſelves into many various 
forms and ſhapes, intending, under horrid and un- 
known tranſmutations, to male their eſcape ; but 
when they found themſelves entrapped in inextri- 
cable toils, and in no poſſibility to get free, they 
revealed unto him many ſecrets and future events; 
and particularly an expiatory Charm for Thun- 
der and Lightning, which they compoſed of Oni. 
ons and Hair, and Pilchards: But fome ſay, that theſe 
Demi-gods did not diſcover the ſecret of this 
Charm to Numa; but that by the force of their 
Magick Art and Spells, they conſtrained 7ove him- 
{elf ro deſcend from Heaven to ſatisfy the demands 
of Numa; and that he then, in an angry man- 
ner anſwering his enquiries, told him, That #f he 
would charm the Thunder and Lightning, he muſi 
do it with his Heads. How, ſaid Numa, with 
the Heads of Onions? No, reply'd Jupiter, of 
Men. But Numa, willing to divert the cruelty 
of this Receipr, turned it another way, faying, 
Tour meaning is, the Hairs of Mens Heads: No, 
reply'd Jupiter, of living — Pilchards, quoth Nu- 
ma, interrupting him. Theſe Anſwers he was 
taught to make by the Goddeſs Egeria. Here- 
upon, they ſay, Jupiter went away pacified | or 
propitious; |] and that from his being ſo, the place 


infallible Preſeryative, and was they made Amulets, and wore 
always pronounced in a terrible | them on their Thumbs. 

Fright, or imminent Danger. (1) This whole Story is in 
There were likewiſe Stones called Ovid's Faſti, lib. 3. where he 


Dattzli dei, which were of a So-; gives an Account of the Salii and 
vereign Virtue, and ot which | 


Ancilia. 
Was 


re 


N n AM. 
was called (1) Hiciuse and thus was this Expiatory 
De , , he 
Theſe fabulous and ridiculous Stories ſerve to 
ſhew the ſuperſtitious humour of that Age in 
reſpect of Religion, which Cuſtom had wrought 
into them WL even Numa himſelf is ſaid to have 
been poſſeſſed, with ſuch a confidence and fiducial 
truſt in the Gods, that when it was told him, 
that the Enemy was coming, he only. ſmiled, and 
ſaid, And JI am ſagrificing. % 
been (2) the firſt that built a Temple to Faith; 
(3) and to Terminus; and to have taught the Ro- 
nans, that Faith was the greateſt Oath they could 
ſwear by, which they continue to uſe to this day- 
Terminus is as it were the God. of Bounds, and to 
Him they do ſacrifice both publick and private, 
upon the borders [or boundaries] of their lands. 
Now, indeed, they ſacrifice living Creatures; but 
antiently thoſe Sacrifices were. ſolemnized without 
Blood, it being the Doctrine of Numa, that the 


ſignifies propitious; but this ſeems Bail; Witrieſs; or Promiſe; Whete- 
to be Plutarch's Miſtake. For | as ten Securities, twenty Promis 
Jupiter was called Elicius, from | ſes, and-as many Witneffcs would 


(i) i. e. from INecg, which | without being obliged to it by 


CE A 
, 
* 


e is alſo ſaid to have 


the Word Elicere, as Ovid in- 
forms us upon this very Occa- 
ſion. Faſt. lib. | 


Eliciant Calo te, Jupiter. unde 
minores 25 

Nunt quoque te celebrant, Eli- 
ciumque vocant. | 


(2) This he did to the End a Pro- 
miſe might, without the For mali- 
ties of Writings and Witneſſes, be as 
valid and effectual as if it had paſ- 
ſed under all the Obligations of the 
moſt ſolemn Contracts. And Po 
lybius gives this honoutdble Te- 
ſtimony of the Romans, that they 
moſt inviolably kept their Word 


have no Effect upon the faithleſs 


Greeks, whom nothing cou d ob- 
lige to be honeſt. „ 

(3) This Terminus was à Stone, 
a Boundary conſecrated to Frepi> 
ter Terminalis, or the God of the 
Borders, That the People might 
be brought to content themſelves 
with their own Poſſeſſions, and 
not. encroach upon their Neigh- 
bours, Numa ordain'd, that not 
only every private Perſon, but 
even the Generality ſhou'd mark 
out their Lands by Butts, or Land- 
marks, and t hat whoever remov'd 
them ſhou'd be devoted ts Ju- 


— 


might be ſlain with Impunity 
92 God 


piter Terminalis, after which he 
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God of Bounds, who was a keeper of Peace and 
witneſs of Juſtice among them, ought to be kept 


pure and unpolluted from blood and ſlaughter. 
Fr is very clear, that it was This King who firſt 
reſcribed Bounds to the Territories of Rome ; 
or Romulus would never go about to make fo 
plain a Confeſſion how much he had encroached 


on his aeg Lacks, as he muſt have done 


by ſetting Limits to his Own; for as Bounds are 
Fences and Curbs againſt arbitrary Invaſions, to 
Thoſe who obſerve them, ſo they ſerve for Evi- 
dences [to ariſe in Judgment] againſt Thoſe, who 
break over | and violate the borders with which they 
are circumſcribed.) The truth is, the Portion of 
Lands which belonged to the City of Rome, at 
the beginning, was very narrow; but Romulus by 


War enlarged it very much. Now all this Land | 


Numa divided amongſt the indigent part of the 
Citizens, that by this means he might keep them 
from- extreme Want, which is the neceſſary Cauſe 
of Mens injuring one another; and might turn the 
Minds of the People to Husbandry, whereby Them- 
felves as well as their Land would become better 
cultivated and more tractable. For there is no way 
of Life that either ſo ſoon or ſo powerfully pro- 
duces the love of Peace, as the life of Husbandry, 
whereby ſo much Warlike Courage is preſerved 
as enables Men to fight in defence of what is 


their Own, but all boldneſs in acts of Injuſtice 


and Encroachment upon Others is reſtrained and 
deſtroyed. Wherefore Numa, that he might take 
and amuſe the Hearts of his Citizens with Agri- 
culture or Husbandry, chuſing it for them as an 
Employment that rather begets Civility and a 
peaceable Temper than great Opulency and Riches, 
divided all the Lands into ſeveral parcels, to which 


he gave the name of Pagys or Borough, and over 


cach of them he appointed Overſeers, and ſuch 


28 
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as ſhould go about and inſpe& them. And ſome- 
times he would himſelf in Perſon take a Survey 
of them; and making a Judgment of every Man's 
Inclinations and Manners, by his Induſtry, and 
the Improvements he had made, he prefer'd Thoſe 
to Honours and Authority who had merited 
moſt ; and on the contrary, reproaching and chi- 
ding the fluggiſhneſs of Such, as had given them- 
ſelves over to a careleſs and a negligent Life, he 
reduced them to better Order. But among all 
his political Inſtitutions, That which is moſt ad- 
mired is his diſtribution of the People into Com- 
panies, according to their ſeveral Arts and Pro- 
feſſions. For whereas the City did conſiſt of, or 
rather was diſtinguiſh'd (as we have ſaid) into two 
Kinds of People, and could not by any means 
be united, it being impoſſible ro efface the ſtrange- 
neſs and difference between them; bur that there 
would be perpetual Claſhing and Contention of 
the two Parties: Having conſidered that hard Bo- 
dies, and ſuch as are not eaſily incorporated fo 
long as they remain in their groſs bulk, by being 
beaten into a Powder, or reduced into ſmall Aroms, 
are often cemented and conſolidated into One: 
He determined to divide the whole People into 
many leſſer parts, and from thence by caſting them 
into other Diſtinctions, to aboliſh that farit and 
great Diſtinction, which was thus ſcattered into 
ſmaller parts. This diſtribution was made accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Arts, or Trades, of Muſicians, 
Goldſmiths, (1) Maſons, Dyers, Shoe-makers, 
Tanners, Braſiers and Potters; and all other 
Handy-crafts-men he compoſed and reduced into 
a ſingle Company, appointing unto every one 
their reſpective (2) Halls, Courts, and Ceremonies 


(1) Or Carpenters, forthe Word | (2) Koi,, what Latin Au- 
T:x]orsg inciudes all ſorts of | thors call Collegia, or Sodalitia. 


Builders, 
U 3 of 
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of Religion proper to their ſeveral Societies. Thus 


it was, that he, firſt baniſhed out of the City the 
Cuſtom of calling and reputing one a Sabine, a- 
nother a Rowan, one a Partilon of Tatius, ang, 
ther of Romulus; ſo that this diſtribution became 
the means of well uniting and mixing all of them 
Z HE 

Among the reſt of his political Inſtitutions is like- 
wiſe highly commended his Amendment of that Law, 
(1) which gives power to Fathers to ſell their 
Children; for he exempted ſuch as were married 
from that Subjection, conditionally that they had 
match'd themſelves with the liking and conſent 
of their Parents: for it ſeemed very hard and un- 
juſt, that a Woman, who had giyen herſelf in 
ii to a Man whom ſhe judged free, 


| ſhould afterwards find herſelf bound to live with | 


a Slave. ty | 
He attempted alſa ſomething towards [reform 


ing (2) the Courſe of the Year,] or Motions of 


the Heavenly Bodies, which though it was not 
perfectiy exact, yet was it not without ſome de- 
gree of Skill: For during the Reign of Romu- 


- 


tain. Rule or Meaſure; for to ſome of them they 
aſſigned ſcarce ſo much as 20 Days, but to others 
35: and to others more. But they had no No- 


lus, they made uſe of Months which had no cer- | 


(1) Romulus had allow'd Fa- 
thers a greater Power over their 
Children, than Maſters had over 
their Slaves. A Maſter cou'd not 
{ell his Slave but once, whereas 
a Father might ſell his Son three 


times, let him be of what Age, 


or Condition ſoeuber. The Law 


runs thus: Si Pater Filium ter ve 


nunduit, Filius a Patre liber eſto. 
When a Father has fold his Sen a 
third time, the Son is no longer 
under the Power of his Father. In 


b 


Greece the Father's Power over 
his Children ceaſed . when they 
became of Age. W bereupon Dio- 
nyſius obſerves, that there were 
more ungracious Children among 
the Greeks than among the Ro- 
mans; ſo true it 1s, that Nature 
ſtands in need of being rectiſied, 


and confirm'd by Diſcipline. 


(2) In the printed Copies it is 
Tee: Tov sparcy, but in ſome 
MSS it is Tet Ty eviauTty, 
che Tranſlation takes in both. 


tion 


— 
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tion of the difference. between the motions of the 
Sun and Moon : only they kept to this account, 
that the whole Courſe of the Year contained 360 
Days. But Numa obſerving that there was ele- 
ven Days difference | between the Lunary and the 
Solar Year; |] for that the Moon compleated her 
anniverſary Courſe in 354 Days, and the Sun m 
265 : to remedy this Inequality, he doubled the 
eleven Days, and every other Year he added an 
Intercalary Month of two and twenty Days, 
which the Romans call'd the Month of Mercidi- 
ws: bur this (1) his Amendment of the irregu- 
larity did in time require a further Amendment. 
He alſo aſſerted the order of the Months: for 
March, which was reckon'd the firſt, he put in- 
to the third place; and January, which in the 
time of Romulus was the eleventh, he made the 


firſt; and February, which was the twelfth and 


laſt, to be the ſecond. Some will have it, that 
Numa entirely added the two Months of Janua- 
ry and February: and that Originally they uſed 
but ten Months to the Year ; as ſome Barbarous 
Nations had only Three: and among the Greeks 


the Arcadians had only Four, and the Acarnani- 


ans Six. (2) The Agyptian Year (they ſay) con- 
| ſiſted 


(1) The Calendar had been re- | 6 Hours; and that at the end of 
viled five or tix times after it had every 4th Year there ſhould be 
been ſetled by Numa, and before u · an intercalary Day, compos'd of 
lus Cæſar; but what Plutarch ſpeaks the 6 Hours which had been 
of here is the Reformation made by the Exceſs of each preceding Year 
Julius. For in ſpite of all former reſpectively. Ceſar was not the 
Corrections, ſuch a Diſorder had Inventor of this Scheme, which 


crept in that the Summer ceas'd | had been known long before by 


to be the Time of Harveſt, the i the Greeks, and almoſt al! other 
Autumn of Vintage, and the Win- | Nations, but He ordain'd the ob- 
ter Months came to be reckon'd |ſeryance of it. The practical Part 
in the Summer Seaſon. Ceſar was owing to Him, the ſciential 
therefore ordain d thit the Year to the antient Aſtronomers, 
ſhou'd be Solar, that is, that it | (z) This is the Imagination of 
ſhould conſiſt of 365 Days, and | Thoſe who labour co make the 
U +4 vain 
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ſiſted at firſt of one Month, afterwards of four. 
And therefore (1) though they inhabit a New 
Country, yet they ſeem to be a very Antient Peo- 
ple, (2) and reckon an incredible Number of 
Years in their Chronology, becauſe they account 


Months for Years. 


And that the Romans at firſt 


comprehended the whole Year within ten, and 


not twelve Months, may be gueſſed from the 


Name of that which is laſt in Order; (3) for to 
this Day they call it December, [i. e. the tenth 
Month; ] and that March was the firſt is like- 
wiſe evident, for that the fifth Month after it 
was called 9uintilis, and the ſixth Sextilis, and fo 


vain Supputation of the e 
conſiſtent with the Truth, for 
they reckon'd a Succeſſion of 
Kings for the Space of Six and 
thirty thouſand Years, and up- 
wards ; but the Falſity of This 
is evident from the Holy Scrip- 
ture; and even Herodotus ſaith. 
that the Ægyptians were the firſt 
that began to compute by Years, 
and that they made the Year con- 
fiſt of twelve Months. 

(1) I can't conceive where Plu- 
zarch learn'd that Egypt was a 
New Country, for on the con- 
trary it is very antient, as we learn 
from Scripture, In Iſaiah, the 
Pharaohs Kings of Egypt call 
themſelves Sons of the antient 
Kings who had govern'd Zgypr 
from the Beginnirg of time. And 
We know that at the time when 
Abraham went down into Egypt 
it had for a long time before 
That been govern'd by Kings, 

(2) This was not becauſe their 
Year conſiſted of but one Month 
only, but becauſe of the fabulous 
Reigns of their Gods and Demi- 
gods, which they falſely added ro 


had actually reign'd. 

(3) This way of reaſoning in 
Plutarch might be as fallacious 
when app!y'd to that Age, as it 
wou'd be if apply'd to This. For 
ſuppoſing the Year to end with 
a Month which is calPd the 
Tenth, it does not therefore fol- 
low that it had not Twelve. The 
Month of December might be fo 
called, not becauſe the Year had 
no more than Ten, but becauſe 
the Year commencing with the 
Month of March, December was 
the Tenth in Order, and was 
follow'd by Fanuary and February, 
which were the Eleventh and 
Laſt. For this Reaſon Feneſtella 
and Licinius Macer have refuted 
Plutarch's Opinion, as entirely con- 
trary to all Antiquity, and have 
maintain'd that the antient Year, 
before the Foundation of Rome, 
conſiſted of 354, or 355 Days, 
and conſequentlyof Twelve Months, 
ſince their Months were Lunar, 
as is manifeſtly prov'd by the an- 
tient way of counting by Ca- 
lends, Nones, and Ides, which 
was in Uſe before Romulus, for 


the Catalogue of their Kings that 


it was practiſed by the Latins. 
the 
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the reſt: For if January and February had in this 
account preceded March, the forementioned 
Month [ Ouintilis] would be the fifth, in Name, 
but the /eventh in order of reckoning: And be- 
ides, it is very probable that the Month of March, 
which was by Romulus dedicated to Mars, was 
named Firſt, and the Second (1) April, ſo called 
from Aphrodite, [or Venus] (2) for in this Month 
the Women ſacrifice to that Goddeſs, and are 
bathed on the Kalends, or firſt Days of it, with 
Myrtle Garlands on their heads. But Others ſay, 
Aprilis is not from Aphrodite, but being with a 
ingle p, they rather deduce the Name of the Month 
from the Word Aperio, which in Latin ſignifies 
o open, becauſe that this Month is in the high 
Spring, when all Buds and Flowers open and diſ- 
cloſe themſelves: The next is called May, from 
Maia [the Mother of Mercury,] for to Mercury 
this Month was made ſacred: then June follows, 
lo call'd from (3) Juventas, | or the Youthful Sea- 
ſon of the Year, ] But there are Some who ſay, 
that theſe two Months have their Names from 
the two Ages, Old and Young, for in Latin the 
Older Men are called Majores, and the Younger 


(1) Romulus having given the 
Name of his Father Mars to the 
firſt Month of the Year, thought 
ht to give the ſecond That of the 
Mother of ZEneas, which was 
Venus; to the end that the two 
firſt Months of the Year might 
bear the Names of the two Di- 
vinities, to which the Roman Em- 
pire ow'd its Being. But Cinciu: 
looks on This as a childiſh Ac- 
count, and approves of the ſecond 
Erymology, 'mention'd here by 
Plutarch, Ovid takes Notice of 
Both, but ſeems to give it for 
the Former; = 


| ſhould be 47s 


(2) On the firſt of April all 
the married Women ſacrificed to 
Venus, at the fame time bathing 
her Statue, and Themſelves like- 
wiſe; they alſo offer'd Incenſe to 
Fortuna Virilis. deſiring her to 
conceal from their Husbands their 
Defects, if they had any, 

(3) *Amnd © go the printel 
Books have it, but H. Stephens 
rather ſuppoſes it ſhould be 473 
5 "Hows, i. e. from Juno, as it 


is in ſome MSS. and this Account 
is alſo given by Ovid in his Fa ſtii 


if it be from Fuventa, then it 
Hen. 


Junioroet. 
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Juniores. To the other Months alſo they gave 
Denominations according to their Order, ſo the 
fifth was called Quintilis, Sextilis the ſixth; and 
ſo the reſt, September, October, November, and De- 
cember. Afterwards Quintilis was called July from 
the Name of that Cæſar who overcame Pompey; 
as alſo Sextilis was called Auguſt, from the Second 
Ceſar, who was named Auguſtus. (1) Domitian 
alſo, in imitation hereof, gave the two other fol- 
lowing Months his two Names, [of Germanicus 
and Domitianus, | for a little while; but, he be- 
ing lain, they recovered their antient Denomina- 
tions of September and October; but the two laſt, 
1. e. November and December, have only kept the 
Names of the Order in which they ſtand, with- 
out alteration from the beginning. As for the 
Months which were either added, or at leaſt 

tranſpoſed in their order, by Numa, February may 
be lookt upon as the Month of Purification, for 
ſo the Name [which comes from the Word F- But 
bruo\ ſignifies, and then it is they make expiation ¶ ope 
for the (2) Plants, and celebrate the Feaſt of Lu- for 
percalia, in which many Ceremonies agree with W of 
the Solemnities uſed on the Luſtrations or Clean- not 
ſing Days: and January, the firſt Month, is ſo it 

call'd from Janus; and it ſcems to me very pro- W mc 
bable that Numa removed the Month of March, Ci 
(which is ſo called from Mars) out of its præce- ſal 
dency [and aſſigned it to January] with a deſign be 
to ſignify his prefering Political Virtues before 
Martial, in all reſpects. For this Janus in Anti- 
ent times, whether he were Demi- god or King, 


5 by! 
being a great Politician (3) and one that ſtudied b 
| the f *' 
| I, on 
(1) He causd himſelf to be] (2) In the printed Copies o- aw 
cali'd Germanicus, and gave his|7:7;, but ſome MSS have 931- 55 
two Names to thoſe two Months, { 7015, that is, the Dead, which f 
becauſe he was born in the One. | ſcems the better reading. I 
and advanced to the Empire in { (3) There never was ſuch a PE 
the Other, Perion as Fans, Fanus was 2 


Sy mbolical 


: NU M. A. | 
the good of- Society, is ſaid to have changed the 
brutiſh and wild Natures of Men into a rom and: 
ciyil diſpoſition; for which reaſon they figure him 
with two Faces, beholding at the ſame time the tWw-o 


different States and Conſtitutions of Human kind. 


He has a Temple at Rome with two Gates, which 
they call the Gates of War: For it is the Cuſtom 
for this Temple to ſtand open in the time of War, 
and ſhut in the times of Peace; of which latter 
there was very feldom an Example: for when the 
Roman Empire was enlarged and extended to its 
utmoſt bounds, it was ſo encompaſſed with bar- 
barous Nations and Enemies, that it was ſeldom 
or neyer at Peace. (1) Only in the time of Au- 
guſtus Ceſar, after he had overcome Anthony, that: 
Temple was ſhut: Aslikewiſe once before for a lit- 
tle time, when Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlins 
were Conſuls; but then it continued not ſo long, 
before that Wars breaking out, it was again opened: 
But during the Reign of Numa it was neuer ſeen 
open one day, but continued conſtantly ſhut for 
forty three Years together. So entire a Ceſſation 
of all kind of War was there on all Sides. For 
not only the People of Rome were tamed, and as 
it were charmed by the juſt and mild Goyern- 
ment of their Prince, but even the Neighbouring 
Cities round about (as if ſome gentle Breeze or 
ſalubrious Air had blown from Rome upon them) 
begun to change their Temper; and a general 

inclination 


Symbolical Name of Fupiter. who | wiſe, that Fans is the ſame wich 
having an equal Knowledge of Apollo, and Mars; and Others, 
what was — and what was to] that it ſignifies the Years But it 
come, was painted with two Fa- | all returns to the fame. Prin- 
ces. It is ſaid, he poliſh'd and} ciple. 3 
reform'd the Savageneſs of the] (1) It was ſhut three times by 
firſt Ages, becauſe the Knowledge Auguſtus. The firſt was after 
of God firſt produced that Effet | the Deteat of Anthony, in the Year 
upon the Mind. Some ſay like- of Rome DCCKIV. the —_— 
| ous 
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inclination to Peace and good Government was in- 
fuſed into all, ſo that every one apply'd himſelf to 
the Management of bis Lands and Farm, to the 
quiet Education of his Children, and Worſhip of 
the Gods: Feſtival Days, and pleaſant Banquets, 
mutual Benevolence and kind Entertainment of 
Friends viſiting and converſing freely with each 
| other, without fear or jealouſy, were the common 
HE Practice over all Italy, while from Numa's Wif- 
dom, as from a-Fountain, an univerſal Honeſty 
and Juſtice flowed upon all, and his calm Tranqui- 
lity diffuſed it ſelf around every way. So that the 
high and Hyperbolical expreſſions of the Poets are 


faid to fall ſhort in deſcribing the happy ſtate of 
thoſe Days; 8 
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FH hen Spears, and Swords, and direful Arms of War 
Mere laid aſide, and ruſtied in their places; 

No Trumpet Sounds alarm'd the publick Peace, 

But all ſecurely ſlept ————— 9 


For during the whole Reign of Numa, there was 


neither War, nor Sedition, nor Innovation deſign- 3 
four Years after, that is in| Titus Manlius was Conſul. upon the 0 
DCCXVIII. and the Third a] Concluſion -4 the firſt Punic War. "A 
little before the Birth of our We have had the Happineſs with WW then 
S wiour, in the Year DCCL. tho'| our own Eyes to ſee it ſhnt a ſecond ſhip 
Others place this laſt time intime by the Emperor Cæſar Au- ratic 
DCCXXXIII. after the Parthian puſtus, after the Defeat at Actium. . 
Peace. How comes it therefore] Plutarch ought to have conſider d poli 
that Platarch takes Notice only] chat Livy's firſt Book was wrote othe 
of the firſt 7 In all likelyhood he| immediately after Augufius bad brin 
was miſled by a Paſſage in Livy,]| ſhut it the firſt time, and conſe- n 
who in his firſt Book tells us.] quently between That, and the he 
Bis deinde poſt Nume regnum ſecond ſhutting of it. But This have 
clauſus fuit, ſemel Tito Manlio| is not all, Plutarch is again mi- ther 
Conſule. poſt Punicum primum| taken, for this Temple was ſhut 
confectum bellum: Iterum, quod] a ſixth time by Veſpaſran after his (1) 
Poſtre Ætati Dii dederunt, ut vi- Triumph over the Fews, Nero truth 
deremus poſt bellum Actiacum ab alone ſhut it five times; but he 7075 
Imperatore Ceſare Auguſte. This] did it without any Grounds, as 8 
Temple has been ſhut twice ſince] well in times of War as in Peace. 
* the Reign of Numa: Firſt wien * | 
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ed againſt the State; nor even ſo much as any 
enmity or enyy to the Perſon of the Prince: nor 
was there any Plot or Conſpiracy out of ambitious 
deſign to out him of his Government. But either 
the fear of the Gods who ſeemed to take a parti- 
cular Care of his Perſon ; or a Reverence for his 
Virtue : or Divine (1) good Fortune, which, du- 


ing his time, kept Mens Lives free and pure from 


all ſuch Wickedneſs; then produced an effectual 
inſtance and proof of the truth of that Opinion oſ 
Plato which he ventured to deliver many Ages af- 
ter, in relation to a well- formed Commonwealth, 
viz. That the only means to cauſe a true Ceſſation, or 
Cure of Evil among Men, muſt be from ſome divine 


(onjuncture of Fortune, when Royal Authority meet- 


ing with a Philoſophical Mind in the ſame Perſon, 
ſhall put Virtue in a ſtate of Power and Superiority 
wer Vice. For the Wiſe Man is truly happy : and 
happy alſo are they who can hear and receive the 
Words which flow from the Mouth of a Wiſe 
Man. Poſſibly there would be no need of Com- 
pulſion or Menaces to ſubje& the Multitude; but 
that when they ſee Virtue in a clear and ſhining 


would freely of themſelves grow wile, and conform 
themſelves to an innocent and happy life, in friend- 
ſhip and mutual Concord, with Juſtice and Mode- 
ntion, wherein conſiſts the nobleſt end of all (2) 
political Government, and that Prince is of all 
others moſt worthy of Royal Authority who can 
bring to effect ſuch a life and ſuch a diſpoſition in 
his Subjects. Now this is what Numa ſeems to 
have had conſtantly in his view more than any o- 
ther Man. 


(1) Azipovas TUYyn, i. 6. in Books in Bonde, but both 
truth Providence, and ſo is 3«a | Xylander and ſome MSS Copies, 
run afterwards. as well as common ſenſe, ſhew 

(2) The word in the Printed | that it ſhould be 79217645. A 

8 


inſtance manifeſted in the life of their Prince, they 
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. of which left a Succeſſion of Noble Families; for 


TE FEST 
As to his Children aud Wives, there is à diver- 
fity. of Reports by ſeveral Authors: Some ſay that 
he never had any other Wife than Tatia, nor more 
Children than one' Daughter called Pompilia. O- 
thers will have it that beſides Her he left four Sons, 
natnely, Pompo, Pinus, Calpus and Mamercus, each 


from Pompo came the Pomponi, from Pinus the 
Pinarii, from Calpus the Calpurnii, and from Ma. 
mercus the Mamerci, who for this reaſon had the 
firname of Reges,that is Kings. But there is a third 
fort of Authors who accuſe theſe [laſt mentioned 
Writers] as flattering thoſe great Families,in order 
to gain their Favour, and affixing to them falſe Pedi- 
op pretended to be deduced from Numa, and affirm 
1 


at Pompilia was not his Daughter by Tatia, but} 


born of Lucretia, to whom he was married after 
he came to his Kingdom: However all of them 
agree in Opinion, that Pompilia was married to 
Harcius, the Son of that Marcius who perſuaded 
him to accept the Government; for he accompa- 
nied him to Rome, where, as a Signal of Honour, 
he was choſen into the Senate; and after the Death 


of Numa, ſtanding in competition with Tullas 


Hoſtilias for the Kingdom, and being diſappointed 
of the Election, in high Diſcontent put an end to 
his own life [by abſtaining from eating.] Howſoe- 
ver his Son Marcius, who had married Pompilia, 
reſiding at Rome, was the Father of Ancus Marcius, 
who ſucceeded Tullus Hoſtilius in the Kingdom, and 


was (as it is reported) but five Years of Age when 
Numa died. 


Numa's Death was neither ſharp nor ſudden, but 
being gradually worn away with old Age and gentle 
Sickneſs, (as Piſo relates) he at laſt ended his Days a 
little above fourſcore Vears old. That which made 
all the glories of his Life conſummate was the ho- 
nour paid to him at his Funeral, when all the Peo- 
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ple that were in Alliance and Amity with him met 
together at his Interment, with publick Preſents 
and Garlands : The Senators carried the Bier on 
which his Corps was laid, arid the Priefts followed 
and accompanied the ſolemn Proceſſion ; all the 
reſt of the rrain (among which were a great num- 
her even of Women and Children) followed with 
ſuch lamentable Sighs' and Tears, not as if they 
affiſted at the burial of an aged and worn out-King, 
but rather as if each of them had then buried his 
deareſt Relation in the flower of his Age. 


had given a particular command to the contrary : But 
they made two Stone Coffins, which they buried 


his Body, and the Other contained thoſe Books 
which he had written in the ſame manner as ſome 
Legiſlators among the Greeks wrote their Tables of 
Laws (called Cyrbes.) But he having in his life-time 


(1) In the earlieſt Apes Men deed that whilſt that Cuſtom ge- 
buried the Dead, committing | nerally prevail'd in Rome, there 
their Bodies to the Earth, making | were ſome entire Families who 
religious Point of it. The] did not obſerve it; the Cornelians 
Fqyptians, I take it, were the] for Inſtance, who cauſed all that 
Firit who departed from tha: | died out of their Family to be in- 
primitive Simplicity, either from a | rerred. Sylla was: the firſt of 
Frinciple of Superſtition, or Pride. | them that order'd his Corps to be 
The Greeks follow'd their Exam:- | burnt, which he did for fear his 
ple, but in a different Manner, for | dead Body ſhou'd receive ſuch 
they burnt their Dead, and this | Treatment as he had ſhewn to 
Cuſtom was obſerved during the | That of Marins. But what cou'd 
Heroick times; afterwards they | induce Numa to break an old 
returned to the antient Uſage, as | Cuſtom, and order his Body td 
is evident from the Hiſtory of | be buried? Without doubt it 
Antiquity, and particularly in | was owing to that Spirit of Sim- 
the Life of Solon. The People of | plicity, which ſhined in all his 
Italy. who had received from the | Actions; and perhaps the Family 
Greeks the Cuſtom of burning the | of the Cornelis follow'd his Ex- 
Dead, retain'd it much longer, | ample, from a particular Venera- 
and nothing but Chriſtianity was | tion they had for the Memory of 
ale to aboliſh it, It is true in- Jthat excellent Prince. 


7 perfectly 


(1) They did not burn his Body, becauſe 'tis ſaid he 


under the Hill Janiculum, One of which contained 
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The L IF E of 
perfectly taught the Prieſts all that he had written, 
and habituated them to a perfect skill and practice 
of every Particular, commanded that theſe ſacred 
Books ſhould be buried with his Body, as if he 
thought ſuch ſecret Myſteries could not be kept 
and conveyed with ſufficient reſpect in lifeleſs wri- 
ting. For this very Reaſon, they ſay, the Pytha- 
goreans would not commit their Precepts | or Con- 
ſtitutions] to writing, but imprinted them upon 
the memory, and by way of unwritten inſtru- 
ction, to ſuch as were worthy to receive them. 
(1) And when their method and manner of ſolving 
abſtruſe Problems in Geometry, which were called 
occult [or myſtical] happened to be diſcovered to 
one of the Unworthy, they gave out that the Deity 


animadverted upon it, and purſued ſuch wicked pro- 


faneneſs with a great and ſtrange Puniſhment. Up- 
on which account we may more eaſily pardon | the 
Miſtake of ]Thoſe who would fain perſuade us that 
Numa and Pythagoras lived at the ſame time and 
converſed together, ſince there are ſo many in- 
ſtances in which they ſo nearly reſemble one ano- 
ther. | 

Falerius Antias writes, that the Books which 
were buried in the aforeſaid Cheſts or Coffins of 
Stone, were twelve Volumes which treated of the 
ſacred Offices, [in Latin] and twelve others in 
Greek, containing Matters of Philoſophy : and that 
about four hundred Years afterwards, when P. 
Cornelius and M. Bebius were Conſuls, there hap- 
pening to fall a great Rain, by which the Earth that 
covered the Coffins was broke away, the violence 
of the torrent diſplaced the Coffins, ſo that when 


(1) Famblichus ſays that one | Properties of a Dodecaedrum in- 


Hippaſus a Pythagorean periſ) ed in | ſcribed in a Sphere. Famb. de vita 


the Sea for having diſcover: d the | Pythag. cap. 18 and 34. 


Method of demonſtrating the] 


the 


„ 

the covers fell off One of them appear'd empty, 
without the leaſt Part or Relique of any Humane 
Body; in the Other were the Books before men- 
tion'd, [till remaining entire ;] which when the 
Pretor Petilius had read and peruſed, he made Oath 
in the Senate, that in his Opinion, it was ineon- 
ſiſtent (1) both with Juſtice and Religion, for 
thoſe Books to be divulged, or made publick to 
the People; whereupon all the Volumes were 
carried to the Market-place, and there burnt: 

Ir generally happens that due praiſe and applauſe 
follows all Perſons eminent for Ts and Virtue; 
which till grows greater after they are dead, be- 
cauſe the Envy raiſed againſt them ſeldom outlives 
them, and ſome have the happineſs ro ſee it die 

efore them. And beſides all This, the fortune 
which befel the ſucceeding Kings made the Glory 
of Numa ſhine the brighter. For of the five, which 
were all that reigned after him, the laſt was de- 
poſed from his Crown, and ended his old Age in 
Baniſhment: and of the other four, none died a 
natural Death, bur three of them were cut off by 
Treaſon : and Tullus Hoſtilius, who immediately 
ſucceeded Numa in the Kingdom, deriding molt 
of his eminent Virtues, but eſpecially and above 
all the reſt, his Devotion to the Gods, reproaching 
it as fit only to make Men lazy and effeminate, he 
turned the minds of the People to War; yet he 
did not continue always in. this youthful ſort of 
inſolence, but having his Mind changed by a dan- 
gerous and ftrange diſtemper, he fell into ſuch 
grievous Superſtition, as had nor the leaſt reſem- 
blance to the true Piety and Religion of Numa, 
and beſides he implanted this ſuperſtitious paſſion 
» in. till more ſtrongly in others [by the manner of 


(1) The Religion of the Romans | in Numa's time, and ſo it was not 
N was certainly at this time very | thought ſafe to make ſuch a Diſs 
the much charged from what it was | covery. | 5 


Vo L. J. X | his 


The Compariſon of . 
his Death] (1) being deſtroyed by a Thunder. 
bolt. 


N ND now ſince we have gone over the Lives 
| of Numa and Lycurgus, we muſt not think 
much (though the Work be difficult) to collect the 
Points of difference between the Two thus expoſed 
toview : For as to the qualities common to Both, 
ſuch as, for Inſtance, their Prudence and Modera- 
tion, their Piety, their Political Virtues, their abi- 
lity to inſtruct Others, their deriving (Both of 
them) the Original of their Laws and Gonſtituti- 
ons from the Gods: Theſe all appear ſufficiently 
from their actions. But as to the peculiar excel - 
lencies which belong to each of them ſeparately, the 
firſt in reſpect of Nama was his accepting a King- 
dom, and in reſpe& of Lycurgus his refigning it: 
for the One took it upon him without being deſi- 
rous of it: the Other gave it up when he had it in 
Poffeſhon. The One, from a private Perſon and a 
Stranger, was by Others freely made their Sove- 


(1) A Flaſh of Lightning ſet 
Fire to his Palace, and burnt it 
to Aſhes, He, his Wife, his Chil- 
dren and all his Family periſhing 
in the Flames. There are howe- 
ver ſome Authors who ſay that 
Ancus Martius taking his Advan- 
tage of that Storm, aſſaſſinated 
the King, and ſet Fire to his Pa- 
lace. But Dionyſius laughs at that 
Account. What like!lyhood is there 
faith he, that Ancus Martius ſhou d 
commit ſo enormous a Crime, when 
he cou d not be ſure to reap the 


Fruits of it? What likelyhood is 


there that the Romans wou d ad- 
vance to the Throne a Perſon fo 
deſperate, with his Hands dipt in 
_ Blood? deere _ the _ 
mig bly be conceal'd from t 
— Ar They be 94 in 
their Choice, wou d the Gods have 
approved that Choice by thoſe 
happy Preſages which they gave in 
Confirmation of it? Wou'd They 
have accepted the Sacrifices of 4 
Parricide and Villain? Theſe are 
the Sentiments of Dionyſius on 
this Occaſion, Sentiments that 
do Honour to a Heathen. 


reign; 


Numa IJ Lycurgus. 
reign 3 but the Other, from the ſtate of a Prince, 
voluntarily made himſelf a private Perſon. It was 
4 glorious in One to acquire a _— by his [re- 
putation for] Juſtice; and no leſs glorious in the 
Other to prefer Juſtice before a Kingdom. The 
Virtue which raiſed the reputation of the One ſo 
high as to be thought worthy to wear a Crown, 
made the Other ſo great as to deſpiſe a Crown. 
The ſecond point | of difference] is this: Whereas 
in managing the Government] like the turning of 
an. Inftrument, Lycurgus ſcrewed up That at Sparta 
to an higher pitch, which was grown flat and ſunk 
by Riot; Numa let down that at Rome to a lower 
Key, which had been too high and ſharp. The 
great difficulty of the Undertaking was indeed on 
Lycurgus's fide; for he did not go about to 
perſuade his Citizens to put off their Armour, and 
ky by their Swords, but to diſmiſs their Gold 
and Silver, and to throw away their fine Furni- 
ture and rich Fables: not to ceaſe from War in 
order to keep Feſtival Days, and do Sacrifice to 
the Gods, but to leave off their Feaſting and Re- 
ſelling, in order to take pains, and practiſe 
themſelves in Arms and laborious Exerciſes. Upon 
which account Numa effected every thing by way of 
perſuaſion, with Good-will and Reverence from his 
people; bur Lycurgus, after running great danger, 
„ Wand expoſing his Perfon to a grievous Attack, 
Fa# could not without great difficulty compaſs his de- 
ſign. But it muſt be owned that the Muſe of 
ave Numa [i. e. his manner of tuning a Common- 
% wealth] was more ſmooth and full of humanity, in 
hey that he gently turned, and as it were ſoothed his 
People out of their intractable and fiery diſpoſition 
are into the practice of Peace and Juſtice. And if we 
on FE muſt be forced to aſcribe that Caſe of killing the 
llotes (which was a moſt cruel and wicked act) to 


n; che Politicks of Lycurgus, we muſt needs * 
AZ Es that 


der- 
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that Numa was by far (1) the more kind and hy- 
mane Legiſlator, who gave even ſuch as were 
confeſſedly Slaves, a taſte of ſuch reſpect as belongs 
to Freemen, by introducing the Cuſtom for them 
to ſit at the Table in Company with their Maſters in 
the time of the Saturnalia. (2) For this they ſay 


. was one of Numa's Inſtitutions, who thought it 


reaſonable to admit Such to a ſhare in the Enjoy- 


ment of the annual Fruits of the Earth, as ſhared 


in the labour of cultivating them. Bur there are 
Some who treating in the way of Mythology ſay that 
this Cuſtom is ſtill preſerved as a Monument of 
that Equality which was in. the Age of Saturn, 
when there was no diſtinction between the Lord 
and the Servant; but All lived as Kindred and Re- 


lations in a Parity and Condition of Equality. 


However it may be ſaid in general that both ¶ Mu- 
ma and Lycurgus] appear to have had the ſame deſign, 
which was to bring their People to a * content- 
ed frugality and ſobriety of living; and as to the 
other Virtues, One ſeems to have had the greateſt 
regard for Fortitude, the Other for Juſtice; unleſs 
they were really forced to go ſuch different ways 
to work, becauſe the Nature and Cuſtoms of the 
two political Conſtitutions which they were ſeve- 
rally to model were fo exceedingly unlike one ano- 


ther. For it was not out of Cowardice, that Numa 


ut an end to War, but to prevent the doing 


acts of Injuſtice. Nor did Lycargus train up his Peo- 


ple to Arms, that they ſhould do injury (or violence) 
ro Others, but that-they ſhould nor be expoſed 
to injuries Themſelves. Thus while each of them 


(1) The word in the Original | read any where elſe that the Sa- 
is FAAnizoTE3, i. e. more| turnalian Feaſts were inſtituted by 
Grecian-like, which is a real Com- Numa Some place the Inftitu- 
plement given by Plutarch to his tion under the Reign of Tullus 
own Nation. Hoſtilius, and Others under That 

(2) I do not remember to have) of the younger Tarquin. 


attempted 


Tullus 
That 


pted 


Numa with Lycurgus. 

attempted to cut off what was exceſſive, and to 
ſupply what was defective in the ſtate of their People, 
they were under a neceſſity of making great alte- 
rations. | 

And then again, as to the diſpoſition and diſtri- 
bution of the parts of their reſpective Govern- 
ments : That of Numa was exceeding popular,and 
fitted to pleaſe the Commonalty; for out of Gold- 
ſmiths, Muſicians, Shoemakers, [and the reſt of 
the Companies] he made one compounded Popu- 
lace of all different Profeſſions mixt together: But 
That of Lycurgus was more ſevere and Ariſtocrati- 
cal, for it allowed no Trade or manual Arts to be 
exerciſed by any hands but thoſe of Slaves, and 


ſuch * Foreigners as were Inmates upon ſufferance ; * u#7oi- 


— es ee et nat ns 
— — — 


AP 


bur confined ſuch as were Citizens to the Manage- 


ment of the Spear and Buckler, as being only Artiſans 
of War, and Servants of Mars, who neither un- 
derſtood nor ſtudied to underſtand any other Art 
bur how to obey their Commanders and conquer 
their Enemies. Neither were Freemen permiited 
to practiſe any of the ways of growing rich, 
(that ſo they might be entirely free once for all) 
but the buſineſs of getting Money was left to their 
Slaves and the Ilotes, as was alſo the Office of 
ſerving up their Suppers and dreſſing their Meat. 

But Numa made no ſuch Diſtinction : He only 


took care to prevent Þ Soldiers from getting much i 5947@ 


in their way | of Plunder, ] but prohibited no other 
[honeſt] means of growing Rich: nor did he 
endeavour to level Mens Eſtates, or reduce them 
to an Equality, but gave every Man a liberty to 
amaſs Wealth, and grow as rich as he was able 
and took no care to provide againſt Poverty, which 
by the Additions of poor People, who flocked 
to the City, increaſed daily: W hereas in the very 
beginning, (while there was no great diſparity in 
Mens Eſtates, but all were pretty much upon a 

X 3 level) 
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The Compariſon of 
level) he ought by wr 969þ4h to have reſtrained the 


coverous deſire of 


aving more One than Another, 


as Lycargus did, and ſo to have prevented the in- 
conveniencies ariſing from thence, which were not 
inconſiderable, but ſuch as gave Birth and Original 
to thoſe many and grievous troubles which fre- 
quently happened in the Roman State. WH 
But as to an equal Partition of Lands, neither is 


Lycur gus to be blamed 


for making it, (1) nor 


Numa for not making it. For this Equality was 
the very Baſis and Foundation of the Spartan Com- 
monwealth: But an allotment of Lands having 
been ſo lately made [at Rome,] there could be no 
urgent neceſſity for making a new Partition, nor 
for altering that firſt diſtribution of Property, 
which, very probably, continued as yet in the ſame 


ſtate as it was. 


Now as to that Community, in reſpect of Mar- 
rage and the Propagation of Children, which 
Both of them with very good Policy appointed 
to prevent Jealouſy, they did not entirely take 
the ſame method. (2) For a Roman Husband having 
Children enow, or as many as he thought fit to 
keep, might part with his Wife at the requeſt of 
Another who wanted Children; having full Power 
both ro divorce her, and take her again, if he 
pleaſed: But the Laconian Husband allowed the free 
uſe of his Wife to any other that deſired to have 
Children by her, and yet ſtill kept her in his 
Houſe, and retain'd the Bond and Conditions of 


(1) Plutarch ſeems here to have 
forgotten what he had adyanc-d 
in another Place, that Numa divi- 
ded the Land among the indigent 
Part of the Citizens; to ſalve which 
Con tradict.on it may be faid tha: 
Plutarch regarded that Diviſion 
only as a Circumſtance that at- 


tended Another which had been 


made before. 


time before there was any In- 
ſtance of this Liberty among the 
Romans. as may a from what 
Plutarch himſelf ſays a little after, 
concerning the firſt Divorce that 


happened in Rome. 
Marriage 


(2) It was long after Numa's 


Numa with Lycurgus. 

Marriage in the ſame force and vertue as at firſt : 
Nay many Husbands (as we have ſaid) would often 
invite ſuch Men to their Houſes by whom they 
thought they might hope to have handſome and 
well-made Children, [which they took for their 
own]. What then is the difference between theſe 
two Cuſtoms ? Only this; that in the One (i. e. 
the Lacedemonian Way) there 1s an abſolute and 
entire unconcernedneſs about their Conſorts, as to 
thoſe things which give moſt other Men ſo much 
diſturbance, and fire them with ſuch jealouſy and 
diſquiet all their lives: in the other (i. e. the, Ro- 
nan way) there was a ſort of Simplicity which 
ſhewed ſome reſpect for Modeſty, alledging the 
Marriage- contract in defence of it, and thereby 
owning how uneaſy it was to endure ſuch a Com- 
munity in Wedlock. Moreover, the Conſtituti- 
ons of Numa as to Virgins were more ſevere, pre- 
ſeribing Rules to keep them modeſt, and free from 
all ſuſpicions of unchaſtity : but the Orders of 
Lycurgus were in that point more diſſolute, (1) 
giving an indecent liberty to Maids and ſingle Wo- 
men; which afforded to the Poets Subject for their 
raillery, who (as particularly bycus) gave them 
the Epithet of pawounzidac, or Wenches with ſhort 
Petticoats to ſhew their Thighs z and didpopavar, 


or rampant Girls that run mad for a Man: as 


Euripides faith, 


Who ſcorn to keep at home, but run abroad 
With naked Thighs and open Coats, to vye 
With valiant Youths in manlike exerciſe. 


For indeed the Skirts of the Habit which the 
Maidens wore were not cloſed below, but flew 
open on both ſides, ſo that as they walked their 
a 155 Tac nas —_— in the printed Books, but ought to be 
a Inavs as Xylan mY ELVES. X p | Thighs 
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level) he ought 0 to have reſtrained t l 
couetous deſire of having more One than Another, 

as Zyqcurgus did, and ſo to have prevented the in 
conveniencies ariſing from thence, which were nut 
inconſiderable, but ſuch as gave Birth and Origin 
to thoſe many and grievous troubles which fre 
quenrly happened in the Roman State. 
But as to an equal Partition of Lands, neither j 
£ycurgus to be blamed for making it, (1) ng 
Numa for not making it. For this Equality wy 
the very Baſis and Foundation of the Spartan Com 
monwealth : But an allotment of Lands having 
been ſo lately made [at Rome,] there could be 10 
urgent neceſſity for making a new Partition, nor 

for altering that firſt diſtribution of Property, 
which, very probably, continued as yet in the ſave | 
Aare 4 it Was. ll 
No as to that Community, in reſpect of Ma- 
rage and the Propagation -of Children, which 
th of them with very good Policy appointed 
0 prevent | Jealouſy, they did not entirely take 
the ſame method. (2) For a Roman Husband having 
Children enow, or.as many as he thought fit to 
keep, might part with his Wife at the requeſt of 

Another who wanted Children having full Power 

both to divorce ber, and take her again, if he 

pleaſed: But the Laconian Husband allowed the free 
uſe of his Wife to any other that deſired to have 

Children by her, and yet ſtill kept her in bi 


Houſe, and retain'd the Bond and Conditions of } 
(1) Fluarch ſeems here to have { made before. ' _ * 7 
forgotten what he had adyanc:d | . (2) It was long after Numa's 
iy another Place, that Numa givi- | time before there was any la- 
L the Land among the indigent | ance of this Liberty among the {il For 
Part of the Citizens ; to ſalve which | Romans, as may appear from whit Ma 


Contradict. on it may be faid that | Plutarch himſelf ſays a little after ove 
Platarch regorded that Diviſion | concerning the firſt Divorce that Bil e 
only as a Circumſtance that at- happened in Rome. © (1 
revded Another which had been] ©& 

| Marriage 


Numa with Lycurgus. 
d the Marriage in the fame force and vertue as at ſirſt: 
he in I invite ſuch Men to their Houſes by whom they 


well-made Children, [which they took for their 
own]. What then is the difference between theſe 
two Cuſtoms ? Only this; that in the One (i. e. 
the Lacedemouian Way) there is an abſolute and 
entire unconcernedneſs about their Conſorts, as to 
thoſe things whieh give moſt other Men ſo much 
diſturbance, and fire them with ſuch jealouſy and 
diſquiet all their lives: in the other (i. e. the No- 
nan way) there was a ſort of Simplicity which 
ſhewed ſome reſpect for Modeſty, alledging the 
Marriage- contract in defence of it, and thereby 

WW owning how uncaſy it was to endure ſuch a Com ; 
munity in Wedlock. Moreover, the Conſtituti- 
ons of Numa as to Virgins were more ſevere, pre- 
ſeribing Rules to keep them modeſt, and free from 
ill ſuſpicions of unchaſtity : but the Orders of 
Lycurgus were in that point more diſſolute, (1) 
giving an indecent liberty to Maids and ſingle Wo- 
men; which afforded to the Poets Subject far their 
nillery, who (as particularly 1bycus) gave them 
the Epithet of Paivopnaid\acy or Wenches with ſhort 
| Petticoats to ſhew their Thighs; and did, 


Euripides faith, 


Who ſcorn to keep at hame, but run abroad 
| With naked Thighs and open Coats, to uye 
dl With valiant Youths in manlike exerciſe. 


— Maidens wore were not cloſed below, but flew 
ce d open on both ſides, ſo that as they walked their 
.(1) The Word is $j5avs in the printed Books, but ought to be 
dh as Xylander obſerves. bs = 1d 

| " 0. - - Thighs 


thought they might hope to have handſome and 


or rampant Girls that run mad for a Man: as 


d 8. For indeed the Skirts of the Habit which the 
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they were (1) prohibited the uſe of Wine intirely 


- 


/ 
ſ 


The Compariſon of  - 
Thighs a 


that Hermione was 


Still like a wanton Girl, with Coats turk'd high, 
And Robe let looſe, to ſhew her naked Thigh. ' 
Upon this account it is ſaid that the Women wen 
excceding Confident, and eſpecially that they hen- 
eck'd their Husbands ; becauſe they not only 
56 an abſolute ſway at home, but alſo had the 
protege of Votes in publick Aſſemblies, and li. 
berty of Speech in matters of higheſt moment. 


But Numa | with better decorum] not only pre- 


ſerved entire to the Matrons all Marks of Honour 
and Reſpect from their Husbands, which they had 
in the Reign of Romulus, when they were uſed 
with ſuch great kindneſs ro compenſate for their 
Rape; bur at the ſame time he put them under a 
wot great Modeſty, and obliged them to for- 
bear all meddling Curioſity. He raught them 
Sobriety, and accuſtomed them to Silence; for 


(i) Remulus ordained the fame | of this Law vgs ſoften'd in the 
Penalty for thoſe Women who 


ppeared bare. Sophocles has plainly de- 
| ſcribed this in 2 following Paſſage, whete he far 


for he faid Adultery open'd the 


had drank Wine as for Thoſe 
who had been taken in Adultery; 


Door to all other ſinful Actions. 
and that Wine open d the Door to 
Adultery. Pl writes that a 
certain Romaꝝ, calld Egnatizs 
Megenius, kill d his Wife ir hav. 
ing drunk ſome Wine, and 
that he was acquitted by Romu. 
tus. And Fabius Pictor in his An- 
nals relates a Fact that is ſtill more 
extraordinary, be ſaiih a certain 
Woman having ftoln the Keys of 
the Cellar, her Relations ' ſtarvid 


ſucceeding Ages. The Women 


er to Death for it. The Severity 


4 


were not condemn'd to forteit 
their Lives on that Qccaſion, but 
their Fortunes, of which Play 
gives us the following Example. 
Cueius Domitius, ſaith He, being 
Judge in a Cauſe of that nature 
between the Husband and bis 
Wife, he declar'd that it appear 
to him that the Wife, unknown 
to the Husband, had drunk more 
Wine than was conſiſtent with 
her Health, and decreed that ſhe 
ſhou'd forfeit her Dowry. If this 
Law was to be renew'd now. a. 
days, how many Fortunes or Joir- 


tures ſhou's We have forfeited? 1 


* + ot 
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Numa with Lycurgus. 


and not allowed the freedom of Diſcourſe even in 


the moſt neceſſary matters, unleſs in the Company 
ind Preſence of their Husbands. So that, as the 
Story goes, when at a certain time a Woman had 
the Confidence to plead her own Cauſe at the Bar 
monſtrous a thing, that the. (i) Senate ſent to enquire 
of the Oracle, What ſuch a Prodigy might portend 
to the Commonwealth. And one great T 
to prove the complying Temper and o 

meek Behaviour of theſe Roman Matrons in all 


in a place of Judicature, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange and 


other reſpects, is the memorable notice which is 


taken of ſuch as were deficient in theſe Virtues. 
For as our | Greek | Hiſtorians record in their An- 
nals the Names of thoſe who firſt unſheathed the 
Sword of Civil War, or fought with their Bro- 
thers, or murder'd their Fathers or Mothers; ſo 
the Roman Writers report, that Spurius Carvilius 
was the firſt who divoreed his Wife; being a caſe 
that never before happened in the ſpace of (2) 230 
Vears from the Foundation of the City; and that 
one Thalea by Name, the Wife of Pinarius, was 
the firſt that had any quarrel or debate with her 
Mother- in Law Gegania, in the Reign of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus : ſo excellently well framed, for the 
preſervation of Decency and Modeſty, were thoſe 


(i) I wiſh Plutarch had told us ling troubleſome Women went by 
Apollo s Anſwer; certainly it had | her Name. The Triumvirs having 
vo great Effect upon the Romans; fined the Women in a great 


for what in thoſe days paſt for a| Sum of Money, Hortenſia the 


Prodigy became afterwards very | Daughter of Hortenſius the Ora- 
common. One Amaſia Sentia| tor pleaded their Cauſe with ſo 
being accus d of a Capital Crime | much | Eloquence, and Succeſs, 
pleaded her own Cauſe before the | that ſhe got a conſiderable part of 
Prztor, and was acquitted, 4-| it to be remitted. 


frania, the Wife of © Senator, | (2) Plutarch ſays the ſame at 


was the erranteſt Pettifogger that] the end of the Life of Romulus, 
ever was known. She was in| but the Number is miſtaken 
every Cauſe in every Court, and | there as well as here, for it ſhould 
grew fo infamous that all med be $20. | 


Conſtitutions 


liging 
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tion with Men, when 


and Animals, the Fruits of the his Inftitution | therefore with 
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Conſtitutions which this Lawgiver made in relation 


Correſpondent to the manner of educating the 
Virgins in other reſpects, was the method ſeveraly 
taken of beſto wing them in Marriage. For yur 
gus was for marrying them when they were full 
ripe and*eager for Husbands, that this Converſy 

nen Nature required it, might 
be a principle of kindneſs and love, rather than of 


hatred and fear towards Thoſe who forced them 


gainſt the inclinations of Nature: and that their 
Bodies might have ſufficient, Strength to undergo, 
the trouble of Breeding and pains of Childbirth, in 
as much as he took (1) the only end of their Mars 
riage to be the buſineſs of bearing Children. 
9 Romans married out their Daughters a 
twelve Vears af Age, or under, as ſuppoſing that 
by this means not only their Perſons but their Hu- 


mours and Diſpoſitions would come pure and yn» 


tainted into the management of the Husband [to 


be formed according to his liking.] Now *tis plain 
that the firſt way [i. e. of Lycurgus| is more & a 
elpedts 


able to the defires of Nature, which only 

the Procreation of Children; but the other is better 
adapted to make a conjugal Life comfprtable, and 
calculated for the rules of moral living. But howg- 
ver it muſt be owned that Lycurgus, by the care 
which he took for inſpecting the Education of 


(%) So that it became the, the Trez.anians, the litteral Senſe 
Legiſlator to take ſuch Meaſures | whereot was that they died lo- 
as might make the Children an- | cauſe they eat their Fruit whilſt it 
fover his Deſires, that is make | was too green, was expounded us 
them robuſt, and ſtrong, which [if it had ſaid they died becauſe 
will not be where the Mothers | they marry'd Wives too young, 
are marry'd' too young. For it is | and not that they gathered their 
with Men as it is with Plants. Fruit before it was ripe. Lycurgus 


youngeſt ſort are generally imper- | Reſpe& to Marriage is preferable 

fect, and unprofitable. For this to — 

Reaſon a famous Oracle given tol. 1 
| * Children, 


Numa 494th Lyeurgus. 


Children, and collecting them in Companies, their 
publick Diſcipline and common Aſſemblies, toge- 
ther with their regular and orderly management 
at their publick Suppers, Exerciſes and Paſtimes, 
gave ſuch a plain inſtance of his ſuperior skill, as ſhows 
that in Compariſon to Him Numa was no better 


aſmuch as Numa left the Education of the Youth 
intirely to the Parents, to be managed according to 
their own pleaſure; or as their neceſſities required 3 
ſo that any one was at Liberty, if he pleaſed, ts 
make his Son a Husbandman, or to teach him the 
Trade of a Ship-Carpenter, or a Brafier, or a 
Muſfician : juft as if they had been under no Ob- 
ligation to have them trained at firft to one and 
the fame end, and their Manners made conformable 
to each other [in order to purſue the common 
good ;] but as if they were all meerly like Paſſen- 
py in a Ship, where every one comes upon a di- 

in& Intereſt and Deſign of his own, and only in 
time of danger can be got together, for fear of 
loſing their Own to conſult the publick Safety, 


own particular Concerns. 38 
It is not indeed reaſonable that we ſhould blame 
| the generality of Legiſlators, who happen to be 


for want of power to bring their deſigns to bear: 
But for ſo wiſe a Man as Numa, who undertook- 
the Government of a People which had been fo 
lately collected into one Body, and which made 
not the leaſt oppoſition to any thing that he had a 
mind to; what could be more proper, or of more 
concern, to employ his firſt and principal care and 
attention, than the Education of Children and Diſ- 
cipline of Youth, that ſo they might not grow 
up to be Men of diſagreeable and turbulent Tem- 
pers: but being immediately from the very Cradle 


formed 


than One in the ordinary rank of Legiſlators; for- 


but at all other times conſider nothing but their 


deficient in this point, either for want of skill or 
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316 The Compariſon'of 
formed and faſhioned- to one Common Rule g 
Publick Virtue, might mutually agree to proſecute 
the ſame good end. The care which Lycurgs 
took in this matter, (beſides its ſerving ; to 
other good purpoſes) was of exceeding great 
vantage towards preſerving his Laws inviolate. For 
the fear of breaking their Oaths | which he made 
them take to preſerve the Conſtitution] would 
have ſignified but little, if he had not by Diſci- 

pline and Education, as it were, infuſed: his Law 
into the Manners of the Children, and made them 
ſuck in a Zeal for his political Inſtitutions with their 
very Milk. So that for above five hundred Vea 
together the fundamental and principal points of 

his Legal Eſtabliſnment continued in force, as if 
it had taken a deep and ſtrong dye, [which could 
not eaſily be waſn'd out. 

- But when Numa expired, the great end and aim 
of his Government, which was that Rome ſhould 

| continue in Peace and Amity, immediately vaniſh'd 
* Zoify- With him. For no ſooner was he dead, but “& the 
poy 03x0y. Temple of Janus (ſo famous for its two Gates) 
which he had conſtantly kept ſhut, (as if he had 
indeed kept War it ſelf tamed and cloſe pent up 
in it,) was preſently thrown wide open on both 
hands, and all Italy was filled with Blood and 
Slaughter. And thus one of the fineſt and juſteſt 
Conſtitutions in the World was not able to ſub- 
fiſt for any (even the leaſt): conſiderable time, be- 
cauſe it wanted that Cement in it which ſhould 
have kept all firm together, that is a good Edu- 
cation of Tout... hed 9871. 
What then? (will Some ſay.) Hath not Rome 
advanced it ſelf to a better Condition by the practice 
of War? A Queſtion this is which requires a long 
and tedious Anſwer, if we are to ſatisfy ſuch Men 
as ſuppoſe this better Condition to conſiſt in Riches, 
and Luxury, and Dominion over others, 9 


| 
7 


Numa with Lycurgus. 1 13 
than in quiet Safety, Moderation of Mind, and a 
contented Enjoyment of our Own, with Juſtice to 


vgs WH Others. However even This will appear to make 
— much for Lycurgus, that the Romans advanced their 
- a BY State to ſo great a pitch after they had changed the 
For Wl Conſtitution from what it was in Numa's Days: 
nade Wi But the Lacedæmonians, on the contrary, as ſoon as 
ould Wl ever they fell from rhe Obſervation of thoſe Or- 
uci- ders which Lycurgus enjoined, from being a very 
am great State, they became a moſt Geſpicable People; 
hem and after they had loſt the Command of the reſt of 


Greece, were in danger of being themſelves intirely 
deſtroyed. 


$ of But after all it muſt be allowed that thus much 
asif of Numa was truly great and God-like, That 
ould WF though an Alien, he was thought worthy to be 
„ Wh courted to come and take the Crown: 'That- he 
am i altered the whole frame of the Government by 
5 meer perſuaſion: and That he kept the abſolute 


Rule over a City conſiſting of two Parties not yet 


the well compacted, which he did without any ocea- 
tes) fion to make uſe of Arms, or any ſort of force 
bad (fuch as Lycurgus uſed when he headed the Nobi- 
bp — againſt the Commons; ) bur by meer dint of 
oth Wiſdom and Juſtice brought every one to concur 
= | intirely with him, and ſettled a perfect harmony 
E FCC 8 Ap F066 290, 15 


among them. 
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a . DIMUS the Grammarian, in his 
ans Tables, mentions a Paſſage of one 
Pullocles, wherein he pretends to thew 
OR that Solow's Father's Name was Enphe- 
rion, contrary to the Opinion of all vthers who 
have made any mention of Solon: for they gene- 
rally agree that he was the Son of Execeftides, 8 
Man of moderate Wealth and Power in the City; 
but a Family of the firſt Quality, being 
ſcended from Codrus : his Mother, as Heraclides 
Ponticus affirms, was Couſin to Pifftratus his Mo- 
ther, and theſe Two at firſt were great Friends, 
partly becauſe they were a-kin, and partly be- 
cauſe (1) Piſiſiratus was a Perſon of excellent _ 


(1) If ever the excellent Qua- | wrought that Miracle: for he wi 
ties of a Tyrant cou'd change a | of all Men in the World the moſt 
—_ into a legal Monarchy, | inclin'd to Virtue, the moſt bo- 
Thoſe of Fiſiftraius might have] mane, and willing to relieve the 
TY | ; Neceflities 
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ities, and very handſom, which (as Some ſay,) 
made Solon much in love with him. And for 
this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, when afterwards they dif- 
er'd about the Government, their Enmity never 
produc'd any harſh and violent Paſſion; but thoſe 
old Kindneſſes ſtuck cloſe in their Minds, and kept 
the remembrance of their former love and dear 
ffection fill alive, lite glowing Embers of once ' 
corching Fire. For that Solon was not Proof againſt 
3eauty, nor had Courage enough (ike Champions 
fout in cloſet fight) to reſiſt the Force of Love, 
we may conjecture by his Poems; and by a Law 
he forbad Slaves to perfume themſelves, or love 
Boys; making that an honourable Action, and on- 
ly fir for Gentlemen, and as it were inviting the 
orthy to the practice of that, which he com- 
nanded the Unworthy to forbear. Piſiſtratus like- - 
riſe is reported to have lov'd one Charmus, and to 
ave conſecrated a Statue of Love in the Acade- 
my, where thoſe light their Torches (1) that run 
the ſacred Torch-race. Solon, as Ermippus * 
en 


Necefities of the Deſtreſs d. a8 metheus, during the Celebration 
Ve ſhall ſee hereafter. Hiſtory | of his Feſtival. The Firſt of Theſe 
ſo affords us many Inſtances of | was perform'd at the Haven of 
his Clemency; and as for his Purts, Piraus, and the other two in the 
Learning, and Eloquence, we need | Ceramicus, that is the Park of the 
doly conſult the Panegyricks of | Academy, The Youth one after 
be Ancients on that Occaſion. It | another, ran a certain Courſe as 
to His Care we are indebted | faſt as they could, with lighted 
vr Homer's Poems in the Con- Torches in their Hands, He whoſe 
tion they are at preſent. He Torch happen'd to go out whilſt 
ms the firſt that tounded a Li-|he was running, deliver'd it to 
ay in Achens, and gave it for] Him that was to follow, and fo 
me uſe of che Publick. of the reſt; and He only was de- 

(1) Three times a Year there] clared Conqueror who performed 
Ms a Race in Athens, call'd the | his Courſe with his Flambeau un- 
lurch Race; the Firſt was during | <xtinguiſh'd. In the Race at the 
be Panathenea. in Honour of Mi-] Panathenza, a Torch all on Fire 
704; the Second during the Feaſt | was thrown from the Top of a 
1 Vulcan, in Honour of that God; Tower, and in the Others he that 
al the Other in Honour of Pro-| was to run went and 3 _ 

| arc 
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the Entry into the Academy there} Htratus was enamour d. 


when his Father had ruin'd his Eſtate in doit 


Benefits and Kindneſſes to other Men, tho þs 


bad Friends enough that were willing to contri 
bute to his relief, yet being aſham'd to be beholdey 
to Others, ſince he was deſcended from a Family 
-who were accuſtomed to do Kindneſſes rather thy 
receive them, He therefore apply'd himſelf to Ma 
chandize in his younger Vears; tho' Others afſur 
us that Solon travel'd rather to get Learning an 
Experience than to raiſe an Eſtate: tis certan 
that he was a Lover of Wiſdom, for when he wy 
old he would ſay, 8 | 


Though aged grown, yet much I daily learn. 


But he was no Admirer of Riches, eſteeming hin 
equally wealthy, | a | 


Who fees vaſt heaps of Gold at his command, 
Fine Horſes, and à fair Eſtate in Landl; 
And Him, to whom indulgent Fate beſftow'd: -- 
. - Sufficient Wealth to buy him Clothes and Food: 
But if to this, a Wife, and pratling Boys, 
And Youth, and Grace, He hath the height of Jui 


And in another place, 
I would be rich, and yet to raiſe my Purſe 
Not cheat; for Wealth, ſo got, the Gods will cu 
Now noting hinders, but that a virtuous Mal 
and a good Citizen may ſo order it, as neither 


be too ſollicitous in procuring Superfluities, 90 


ſo unconcerned as to deſpiſe the uſe of Thing 


Torch at Prometheus's Altar, near| was likewiſe an Altar of the 
the Statue of Love, which had] which had been erected by v. 
been conſecrated by Piſſtratus. At ſame Charmus, with whom I 


neceſſ 
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neceſſary and convenient. In thoſe days, (accord- 
ing to Hejiod,) (1) it was no ſhame for a Man 
to work, nor did a Trade make any difference of 
Quality. But Merchandize was à very honoura- 
ble Profeſſion, which brought home the good 


the occaſion of Friendſhip with their Ki nd 
Mother of Experience, in many kinds. --''Sbrhe 
Merchants have built great Cities, as the Founder 
of Maſſilia, that Man ſo much eſteem'd by the 
Gauls that live about the Rhone: Some alſo re- 
port, that Thales and Hippocrates the Mathemati- 
cian traded; (2) and that Plato defray'd the Char- 
ges of his Travels by ſelling Oil in Egypt. Now 
| Some ſuppoſe that. Solon's profuſe and ſoft way of 
ig bin nk and his Diſcourſe of Pleaſures in his Poems, 
too looſe for a Philoſopher, were occaſion'd by 
his Trading Life; for having ſuffer'd a thouſand 
„ Dangers, twas fit they 
Norith ſome Pleaſures and Enjoyments. But that 
Vi 
Fd: evident from theſe Lines 


[ would not change my Virtue for their Store: 
For That's a ſure Poſſeſſion, firm as Fate; 
Whilfe Wealth now flies to this Man, now to that. 


of ii Some wicked Men are rich, ſome Good are poor; 


N ) The Ancients thought ſo, | Athenaus, eis To p Ab- 


things which the barbarous Nations enjoy ds "oat 


ſhould! be recompens'd 


he accounted himſelf rather poor than rich, is 


; we learn from the Holy Scrip- 


« Mat ture. In like manner Homer when 
a b 35 painting his Heroes work- 
ither Wing. and deſcending to Offices, 


which we look upon as Servile, 
did not only intend. thereby to 
Geſcribe to us the Manners, juſt 
u they were, which is the Duty 
of a Poet, but he alſo labour'd ar 
That: which was juſt and proper. 


C8, 0 
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ov@y. What Opinion therefore muſt 
We have of thoſe modern Cri- 
ticks, with whom nothing will 
paſs Muſter that is contrary to 
the Manners of the preſent Age? 
(2) It was uſual to trade into 
Zgypt with the Oyl of Greece 
and Fudaa. It is ſaid in the Pro- 
phet Hoſea; that Ephraim carry d 


id quod decorum eſt Spectans, ſaith 


y into Egypt. Cap. 12. v. 1. 
1 By At 
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nmnians. Some report, that 


And indeed 'tis probable, that at that time it ws 


* 


_ DH 7 
At firſt he us d his Poetry not for any ſeriom 
E but by way of Diverſion, as it ſhould 


m, and to paſs away his idle Hours: but after. 
wards he inſerted Sentences of Moral Philoſophy, 
and interwove many political Remarks into his 
Poems, not as Matter of Hiſtory, or for Memory 
fake, but ſuch as contained Apologies fur his own 
Actions, and withal ſome earneſt Exhortation 
grave Advice, or ſevere 4141 to the {the 

e deſign'd to put hi 
Laws into a Poem, and they quote this as the 
beginning of it: 8 


Firſt, we implore à Bleſſing on our Laws 
From mighty Jove, and Honour and Applauſe. 


18 Of moral Philoſophy, as moſt of the then 

wile Men, he chiefly eſteemed Politicks; in Phy: 

1 Rog was yery rude and illiterate, as appean 
y this : 


Soft Snow and Hail fall from a frozen Cloud; 
From glaring Lightning, Thunder roars aloud; 
Fe Winds make the Seas rough, they ex the Main; 
at when they ceaſe to blow, tis ſmooth and plan. 


only Thaless Wiſdom which had gone any further 
in Speculation than was of abſolute uſe in pr 


(1) Plutarch in this makes] every Man how to live vpriglt; 
Politicks a part of dag ly in all 3 and unde d 
ſophy, which ſeems quite contra-| Governments. The Views of Mo 
ry to the Sentiments of Ariftotle, | rality are general, Thoſe of Pal 
who conſiders the Moral as a part|c AA a, and conformable i 
of the Politick. Ariſtetle trears of the reſpective Genius, and othe! 
he Moral by itſelf, and conſiders\ Circumſtances of the People it f 

as what is neceſſary to every inſtructi g. Under this Conkde 
one to make him truly happy. i 


| rality is the Genus, a0d 
Strictly ſpeaking, Morality tea 


ration | 1 
Policy the Species. dice; 


. . 
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riom ¶ gice; and the other ſix were call'd Wiſe Men 


zould rom their great Skill in Political Affairs. Fame 
after delivers that They had an Interview at Delphi, and 
Ply, J :nother at Corinth, by the procurement of Peri- 
o his ander, who made Proviſion for their Entertain 


ment: but their Credit and Reputation was chief 


own {raiſed by ſending the Tripod round to them 4 
wr and their modeſt returning it, and complaiſant 
At 


yielding to one another: For (as the Story goes) 
when Pans Coans once were drawing a Net, and 
ſome Strangers from Miletus had bought the Draught 
at a venture; there chanced to come up à Gol- 
den Tripod, which (they ſay) Helen, at her re- 
tura from Troy, upon the remembrance of an old 
Prophecy, threw in there. Now the Strangers 
t firſt conteſting with the Fifhers about the Tri- 


| then pod, and the Cities eſpouſing the Quarrel fo far 
Phy-: to engage themſelves in a War, Apollo [to end 
ppem de Controverſy, ] adviſed both Parties to preſent 


t to the wiſeſt Man; and firſt it was ſent to Mj- 
uus, to Thales, the Coans freely preſenting this 


d; One Man with That, for which they fought all 
d; he Mile/ians together. But Thales declaring Bias 
Main; WW wiſer Perſon than himfelf, it was ſent ro Him; 
Plain, rom Him to Another, as yer wiſer: and ſo going 
ound them All, it came to Thales a ſecond time; 
it ws end at laſt, being carried from Miletus to Thebes, 
urther t was there dedicated to Apollo I/menins. Theo- 
n pri "ous writes, that it was firſt preſented to Bias © 
FPriene; and next to Thales, at Miletus, and fo 


nt to Delphi. This is the general Report; only 
dome, inſtead of a Tripod, ſay this Preſent was 


batbycles had left. There are Some who give an 
count of a (1) particular Converſation which 
+ 14 Anacharſes 


Dafs of So'op, had been re- | Frugality, their Temperance, and 


\ 


rough All it returned to Bias, and was at laſt. 


Bowl ſent by Creſusz Others, a Cup which one 


() The Scythians, long before] nown'd for their Simplicity, their | 
Juſtice, 
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Anacharſis had with: Solon, andilikewiſe of Another 

- which Thales had, in which there JET Dif. 

courſe. as follows: Anacharſis (as the Story gog) 

coming to Athens, knock'd at Solon's Door, and 

. told him, That he being à Stranger was come to 
be his Gueſt, and contract a Friendſhip with him; 
r And Solon replying; | Tis better to make Frinu 
Ei + at home, Anaabarſis return d, Then you that an 
| at home make me your Friend, and take mt fu 
| your Gueſt.,, Solon ſurprized at this ingenious Sub 
tilty of the Man, receiv'd. him kindly, and kept 
him ſome time with him, whilſt he was'managing 
the Common- wealtb, and: contriving his Laws; 
which when. Anacharſis underſtood, * laught 1 
Solon's undertaking, for imagining he could re 
ſtrain the Injuſtice and Coverouſneſs of his Citi 
zens by written Laws which were no better that 
Spiders Mels, and would, lite Them, hold onh 
the Meal and Poor, + when they were caught, bit 
would be caſily broken through ' by the Mighty au 
Rich. To This (they ſay) Solon replied, thi 
Men keep their | Promiſes when. neither fide en 
get any thing by the breaking of them; and be 
would ſo fit his Laws to the Citizens, that Al 
would underſtand. iwas more eligible to le) uf 
and Obey,. than aft contrary o the Commun. 
(1) But the event proved rather as Anacharfs by 
is Compariſon gueſſed, than as Solon hoped i 

* *Exxay- Would. Anacharſis, being one time at the * Gran 
cia. Aſſembly, ſaid, he wondred much that in Gree 


10 
97 
of 
4 


Juſtice. Homer calls them the | for one of the Seven wile Met. 
moſt upright Nation. Anacharſis| (1) As it, will always do cn 
was One of theſe Scythians, and | the like Occafions. Laws wit 
of the royal Family. He went | out Morals are, generally ſpeak 


Piad, that is 390 Years before | out Laws are much more 2 


Senſe, profound Learning, and] ners. 
great Experience made him paſs], = 


to Athens abe ut the 47th Olym- | ing, unprofitable. Manners with 


the Birth of Chriſt. His good | able than Laws without Mw 


the 


the 
deter 
W 
dred 
and ( 
for t 
a St 
ten 
there 


ly" 
417 
ſaid) 
the 
t12e1 
abro 
ly“ 
was 
but 
Tall 


determine. 


goes) i When Solon came to Thales at Miletus, he won- 
r, and ared that Thales took no eare to get him a Wife 
me to and Children. To This Thales made no Anſwer 
him: for the preſent, but a few days after dealt with 


2 Stranger to pretend that he came from Atem 
ten days ago; and Solos enquiring what News: 
there, the Man, according to his Inſtructions, re- 
ply'd, None, but only about a young Man's Funeral 
Mbich the whole City celebrated; for he was (they 
ſaid) the Son of a Perſon of great Honour, and 
the higheſt Reputation for Virtus of all his. Ci- 
tizens, who was not tben at home, but had been 
abroad upon his Travels a long time. Solon: re- 
ply'd, hat a miſerable Man is he ! but what: 
was his Name? I have heard it, ſays the Man, 
but have now forgotten it, only there was à great 
Talk of his Wiſdom and his Juſtice. Thus Solon 
was drawn on by every Anſwer, and his Fears 
heightned, till at laſt, being extremely concern'd, 
be mention'd his own Name, and ask'd the Stran- 
ger if that young Man was not call d Solon's Son; 
and the Stranger aſſenting, he began to beat his 
Head, and to do and ſay ſuch things as Men uſually: 
do in fo great a: Paſſion. But Thales held him, 
and with a Smile ſaid, Theſe ate the things, Solon, 
which keep me from Marriage and getting | Ghil- 
dren, which. are able to ſhake the Courage eben 
of ſo flout a Man as yon: however be not con- 
ard at this Report, for tis all a Fiction. This 
iſe d. Ermippus delivers from Patæcus, . who pretended 
s mib that he had ſop's Soul. But for all this, that 
an acts a very filly and mean part, who forbears 

to provide himſelf of Conveniences, for fear of 
loling them; for upon the ſame account, we 
ſhould neither love to have Wealth, nor Glory, 
nor Wiſdom, ſince we may fear to be depriv'd 
1 of 
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of all theſe: Nay even Virtue itſelf, than which 
there is no greater, nor more deſirable Poſſeſſſ. 
on, is often loſt by Sickneſs or Enchantment, 
Thales himſelf, tho* unmarried, could not be free 
from Solicitude more than others, unleſs he like. 
wiſe took Care to avoid having either Friends, of 
Relations, or Country: But even he had an adopted 
Child, one Cybiſtbus, who was (as they ſay) hi 
Siſter's Son. For the Soul having a Principle of 
Kindneſs in itſelf, and being naturally made to 
love, as well as to perceive, think, or remember, 
ſomerhing foreign and improper always comes in 
and engages this principle of Affection, in Such u 
have nothing at home proper to employ it upon, 
Strangers. or Baſtards inſinuating themſelves into 
4 good-natur'd Man's Affections, (as they do in 
to an Houſe or Land that wants a lewful Heir) 
and having got Poſſeſſion of them, together with 
his Love to them, they work in him a Care and 
Concern for fear of loſing them; inſomuch that 
you ſhall ſee ſome Men who are earneſt Diſputen 
againſt Marriage, having of Children; yet, 
when a Slave's Child, or Harlot's Brat is fick, 
or dies, the ſame Men ſhall be moſt-grieyoul) 
afflicted for the loſs, and make moftthideous out- 
cries. Nay Some for the death of Dogs or Hor- 
ſes have grieved moſt ſhamefully, as if it were ſuch 
a \Caſe as no Man living could bear. And yet 
Others upon the death of virtuous Children, have 
not been under ſuch violent Concern, nor guilty 
of a mean Action; but paſs'd the reſt of their 
Lives like Men, according to the Principles of 
Reaſon. For 'tis not Benevolence, but Weaknels 
that: brings thoſe endleſs Griefs and Fears upon 
fuch Men as are not armed by Reaſon againft the 
ſtrokes of Fortune: who have not even ſo muck 
as the preſent Enjoyment of what they doat 6 
much upon; while the fear of loſing it go 
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them ſuch Pain, Vexation and Torment. But 
now we: muſt. not provide againſt the loſs of 
Wealth, by Poverty; or the loſs of Friends, by 
refuſing all Acquaintancez or death of Children, 


etting none; but by a proper uſe of our Rea- 
. all ſuch Accidents. But of this too 
much, at preſent. ; ; 


Now when the Athenians were tired with a 
tedious and difficult War, which _ managed 
againſt rhe Megarenſiaus for the Iſland Salamis; 
and made a Law that it ſhould be Death for any 
Man, by writing or ſpeaking, to aſſert that the 
City ought to endeavour to recover it: Solon (vext 
at the Diſgrace, and perceiving thouſands of the 
Youth wiſh'd for ſome body to begin the War 
again, bur did not dare to ſtir firſt for fear of the 
Law z) counterfeited a Diſtraction, and by his own 
Family it was given out in the City that he was 
Mad; but he ſecretly compos'd an Elegy, and 
erung it by heart that it might ſeem extempore, 

ran out into the Market- place (1) with a Cap 
upon _ head; and 3 2 
about him, got upon the Standing of the Cryer 
and ſang "hat Tiey which begins thus: : 


gathered 


(1) That is, he went out in 
al Appearance as if he had been 


fick, for none but Such Wore 


Caps at Athens, and to wear a 
Cap was one of their Preſcripti- 
ons in Phyſick, as We find it in 
Plato, Thus  Fuſtin ſpeaking of 
this Action of Solon fairh, Defor- 
mis habitu more Vetor dimns in pub. 
lcum evolat.. Solow had not that 
Hardineſs and Courage that De- 
moſthenes exerted a long time af- 
ter on the like Occafion. The 
Athenians after the Death of Epa- 
minondas, which remov'd our of 
their Wey an Enemy that kept 


8 


waſted in, Shows and Plays" the 
Fas Ds 
the Pay rtwy, and the 
neceſſary far: he Pab- 
lick, and et the fame tie paſt'd 
2 Law which made it capital for 
any 2 4. e as to mention 
a” . Demoſthtnes had 
not Recourſe on that Occhſion'to 
a feign'd Frenzy, or Indiſpoſſti 

but ſpoke to the People with 
that Liberty and Courage which 


became ati honeft Man, who had 


the Welfare of his Country at 
Heart, 


7 


From 
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.- From Salamis, that glorious Iſle, I come; 


Aud bring you News, and noble Verſes, home. 
£4 » 4% } _—— AN. 0 ; 7221 G Ho 


That Poem is call'd Salamis, it contains a buns. 


dred Verſes, very elegantly written. Now when 
he had done ſinging, and his Friends began to 
commend it, eſpecially Piſiſtratus, who exhorted 
the Citizens to obey his Directions; they repealed 
the Law, and renew'd the War under Solon's Con 
duct. The common Report is, that with Pißin. 
tus he ſail'd to Coliasz and finding the Women, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Country there, 
ſacrificing to Ceres, he ſent a truſty Friend to $4 
lamis, who ſhould: pretend himſelf a Renegade, and 
adviſe them, if they deſired to ſeize the chief. Ai 
nian Women, to make all fail ro Colias.” The Mx 
garenſians taking the Story for truth, - preſently 
mann'd a Ship; and Solon deſcrying this Ship jull 
as it put off from the Iſland, commanded the Wo 
men to be gone; and ordered ſome beardleſs Youth 
dreſs'd in theſe Women's Clothes, their Shoes and 
Mitres, and privately arm'd with Daggers, to dance 
and wanton near the Shore, till the Enemies had 
landed, and the Ship was in their power. Things 
being thus ordered, the Megarenſianꝭ were allur'd 
with the Appearance, and, coming near the Shore 
ſtrove who ſhould leap our firſt, as it were only 
to ſeize the Women; but were ſo warmly 1& 
ceived, that not one of them eſcaped; and the 
Athenians preſently ſer fail for the Ifland, and took 


it. Others deliver that it was not taken this way; 


but that Apollo, at Delphi, firſt gave him this Ore 
culous advice: 1 2206 


All buried with their Faces to the Weſt, 
Appeaſe; go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt. * 


* 


Thoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia reſt, 5 
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And that Solon failing by Night to the Iſland, 
acrific'd to the Heroes (1) Periphemus and Cychris ; 
and then taking foo Athenians Voluntiers, (who 
had a Law paſs'd in their favour, thar if they took 
the Iſland they ſhould-have the Government of it) 
and ſetting Sail with a good number of Fiſhing- 
Veſſels, together with a Galley of thirty Oars, he 
anchored in a Bay of Salamis that looks towards 
Eubæa and the Megaren/ians that were then in 
the Iſland being alarm'd by an uncertain report, 
in great diſorder betook themſelves to their Arms, 
and ſent a Ship to diſcover the Enemies. This 
Ship coming too near, Solon took, and ſecuring the 
Megarenſiuns, mann'd it with the ſtouteſt of the 
Athenians, and gave them orders to fail to the 
Iſland with as much privacy as poſſible; and he 


with the other Soldiers march'd againſt the Me- 


garenſians by Land. Now' whilſt Theſe were en- 
gaged in fight, Thoſe' from the Ship took the City. 
This relation ſeems to be confirm'd by an old Cu- 
ſtom afterwards practiſed; for an Athenian Ship 
uſed firſt to ſail ſilently to the Iſland, then while 
the People come down with noiſe and a great 
ſhout, out leaps a Man in Armour, and with a 
ſtrong Cry runs to the Promontory Sciradium, to 
meet thoſe that approach upon the Land; and juſt 


by there ſtands a Temple, which Solon dedicated 


to Mars for he beat the Megarenſians, and as ma- 
ny as were not kilPd in the Battle he ſent awa 

upon Articles. But the Megarenſians {till contend- 
ing, and both fides having received conſiderable 


(1) Periphemus is a Perſon un. Serpent upon one of their Ships, 
known. Cychris was King of Sa- and were told by the Oracle, 
lamis, where he had a Temple. whom they conſulted on that Oc- 
Pauſanias relates that the Arhe-,|cafion, that it was the Hero 
zan in an Engagement at Sea] Cychris. 
with Xexes .beheld a prodigious| 


Loſſes, 
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Loſſes, they choſe the Spartans for Arbitrator; 
Now Many affirm that Homer's Authority did $9. 
lon a conſiderable Kindneſs, for that he inſerted 
a Line into the Catalogue of Ships, which he read 
when the matter was to be determined. 


(1) Ajax from Salamis ewelve Ships commands, i 
And rants his Men amidft tb Athenian Band, 


The Athenians account this but. an idle Story, 
and report, that Solon made it appear to the Judge, 
that Philæus and Euryſaces, the Sons of jaw, 

ing made free of Aibeus, gave up the. Iſland to 
the Athenians; and that One of them dwelt at 
Brauron in Attica, the Other at Melite; and they 
have a * Ward of Philaide, to which Pijfrat 
belonged, which took its name from Philæus. And 
for a further Argument againſt the Megarenſfions, 
he inſiſted on the manner of burying the dead 
{at Salamis, | that they are not buried = the Me- 
garenſian faſhion, but according to the Athenian : 
for the Megarenfians turn the face of the Corpſe, 
in burial, to the Eaſt, the Athenians to the Welt 
But Hereas the Megarenfian denies this, and affirms 
that they likewiſe turn the Body to the Weſt. He 
had beſides a ſtronger Argument thatt this, which 


Was, (2) that the Athenians have a ſeparate Tomb 


for each Body, but the Megarenſians put three or 
four into one. And farther they report,. that ſome 
of Apollo's Oracles, where he calls it Jonian Sale 


(1) Solon pretended to prove by] Vid. the 9th Book of Stra bs. 
this ſpurious Verſe, that the Sa-] (2) The Reaſon-of This was 
laminians look'd on the Athenians} becauſe the Athenian Territories 
as their Maſters; but the Falfity | were of large Extent, but that 
of this Kvidence is manifeſt; for | Thoſe of Salami: and Ng 
there are many Paſſages in Homer | being very ſtrait, they were forced 
that prove that Ajax his Ships to be good Husbands of then 
took a quite different Station. and Ground. and put three or four 
were poſted near the Tbeſſalians.] Corps in one Sepulcher. 
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is, made much for Solon. This matter was de- 
termined by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompbare- 
tus, Hypſechidas, Anaxilas and Cleomenes. From this 
buſineſs Solon grew. preſently into great Fame and 
Authority; but That which made him moſt ad- 
mired, and got him the moſt Reputation amo 
the Greeks, was what he ſaid in behalf of the Tem- 
ble at Delphi, that All ought to aſſiſt, (1) and not 
ſuffer the Cirrbeans to abuſe the Oracle, but riſe 
up in defence of the Delphic God. For upon his 
perſuaſion, (2) the fions undertook the War 
25, among Others, Arifotlt affirms in his Treatiſe 
of the Victors at the Pythian Games, where he 
makes Solon the Author of this Counſel. Solon was 
not General in that Expedition, as Ermippus tells 
us from Evantheus the Samian:; for A ſchines the 
Orator ſays no ſuch ching; and in the Memoirs of 
the Delphian Affairs, Alcmeon, not Solon, is recor- 


ded as General of the Athenians. 


(i) The Inhabitants of Cirrhs. 


a Town ſituated on the Bay of 
Corim h, made their Incurſions in- 
to the Territories of Delphi, con- 
quer d Part of it, and had laid Siege 
to the Place itſelf for the fake of 
Pilaging the Temple, if the Am- 
thityons had not prevented ir, by 


| ſending Clyſthenes Tyrant of Si- 


gon, and Solon, to relieve it. Theſe: 
two Captains firſt befieged Cir- 
cha, and having confulted the Ora- 
cle upon the Event of the Siege, 
they receiv'd for Anfwer, that 


they ſhou'd not be able to reduce 


the Place *rill they had ſo order'd 


it that the Waves of the Sea, near 


Cyrha, waſh'd the Territories of 
Delphi, Whilſt they were at a 
lols ro know what cou'd be the 
meaning of this Anſwer, Solon 
Ceclar'd that the Way to fulfill 
tae Oracle was to conſecrate to 


Cirrha, for by that means the 
Territories of Delphi would ex- 
tend to the Bay, and fo the Waves 
of the Sea wou'd in earneſt 
waſh the Frontiers. This being 
perform'd the Town was taken, 
and the Inhabicants puniſh'd for 
their Impiety ; from that rime 
forward Cirrha became the Arſe- 
nal of Delphi. 

(2) They were what We may 
call the States- General of Greece, 
for the twelve Nations or Clans 
that dwelt round Delphi, ſent each 
their Deputies to aſſiſt in this 
grand Council, which was held 
twice in the Year at Thermopyla, 
where they had under their De- 
liberation every thing that con- 
cern'd the Tranquility of Greece, 
bur more eſpecially ſuch Things 
as were of a religious Concern, 
They were the Protectors of the 


Apollo all the Land belonging to 


| Temple of Delphi. 


It 
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It was now that the (1) Guilt of that Execrabh 
Proceeding (2) againſt the Accomplices of Cyln, 
had for a long time given great diſturbance to the 

Common- wealth, even from the time when it fir 
happen'd, which was, when Megacles, then chief 

Magiſtrate, [or Archon, ] perſuaded theſe Conſpi- 
rators with Cylon, who had taken Sanctuary in Af. 
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nerva's Temple, to come down and ſtand a fair Tryal 
but when they had tied a twined Thread to the 
Image of the Goddeſs, and kept hold of one end 
of it, [in token of their being ſtill under Sanfuayy,] 
uſt as they came down by the Temple of the Puri, 
the Thread happening to break of its own accord, 
Aﬀegacles and his Collegues in Office fell to ſeizing 
of them, as if the Goddeſs had now refuſed them 
her protection. As Many as were without the 


(i) Koawreroy dryos, Of this 
there is a particular account in 
Thucydides, lib. 1. Sect. 126. and 
ſomething in Herodotus. lib. 5. 
S.Ct. is 

(2) Cylon was an Athenian of 
a very antient Family, and having 
mary'd the Daughter of Thea- 
genes, Tyrant of Megara, ſeiz o 
on the Citadel of Athens whilſt 
They were celebrating the Olym- 
pick Games, which he 10 upon 
the Faith of an Oracle of Apollo, 
who had directed him to under- 
take it during the Celebration of 
the greateſt Feaſt that was inſti- 
ruted in Honour of Fupiter. He 
thought Jupiter had no greater 
Feaſt dedicated to him than the 
Games before mention'd, without 
conſidering, that the Athenians 
obſerv'd a very ſolemn Feaſt cali'd 
Diaſia, which they celebrated in 
Honour of Jupiter; and That 
poſſibly might be the Feaſt, which 
was meant by the Oracle. How- 
ever it was, this Ambiguity ſerv'c 


to juſtity the Oracle, for Oracle: 


can never be in the Wrong. 
lon was cloſely beſieg d in the Ci- 
radel, and ſo reduced thro Hunger 
and Thirſt, that he was forced to 
retire with his Brother, leaving 
his Soldiers to ſhjft for themſelves, 
Some of them periſh'd miſerably, 
and the reſt flying for Refuge 
into the Temple of Minervs, were 
uſed as is here related by Plutarch: 


legious Outrage, 5d dom 
their Calamities 5 the Heads 
of the Athenians, who, by way 
of Atonement, execrated and ex- 
communicated in a publick mate 
ner the Authofs of it, both Them, 
and their Deſcendants, and drove 
their Families into- Exile; and this 
was the Source of many Uilor 
ders for a long time after. - Thi 
Enterprize of Cylon happen d even 
in Solon's time, towards the 14 
Olympiad. 598 Years before the 
Birth of Chriſt; for it is certain 
that Megacles was Archon the fil 
Year ot that Olympiad. 


Temples 


The Gods incknſed at this ſacti· 
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roll Temple were ſtoned, Thoſe that fled to the Altars 
ylon; for Sanctuary were butchered there: and only Thoſe 
the eſcaped who made their Application to the Officers 
fit Wives. But from that time theſe Officers were 
chief called * Execrables, [or Excommunicate Perſons,] and * iv.. 
nſpi- Wl had in great deteſtation. Such of the Cylonian 
1 M. faction as happen'd to out- live this blow, at length 
"ryal; grew ſtrong again, and had continual Quarrels with 
5 the the Relations and Deſcendants of Megacles. The 
e end Quarrel being ar this time come to its height, and 
rary,] WH the People divided, Solon, who was now come into 
uric, reputation, taking to his aſſiſtance the beſt Men of 
ord, WM Atbens, interpoſed himſelf, and partly by Intreaty, 
izing Wl and partly by Admonition, perſuaded the Execra- 
them bs, as they were then called, to ſubmit ro a Tryal, 
t the and be judged by three hundred Perſons choſen out 
| of the beſt Quality, to determine the Caſe. Bur one 
og. O Wl Myron, of the Phlyenſan Ward, managing the Charge 
the Ci- ¶ againſt them they were all condemned; and as ma- 
_ ny as were then alive were baniſhed, and the Car- 
leaving caſes of the dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond 
_ the Confines of the Country. In the midſt of theſe 


Diſtractions, the Megarenſians falling upon them, 


7 the Athenians both loſt Niſæa, and were forced to 
plutarc: quit Salamis: Beſides, the City was diſturb'd with 
his -_ ſuperſtitious Fears and ſtrange Appearances; and the 
a gn Prieſts declar'd that the Sacrifices intimated ſome 
by wa execrable Crimes and Pollutions that were to be ex- 
d and er: piated. Upon this they ſent for Epimenides the Phæ- 
* flian, from Crete, who is counted the ſeventh Wiſe 
nd drove BY Man, by Thoſe that will not admit Periander into 
; and this the number: He was reputed a Holy Man, beloved | 
ny uy | by the Gods, and one + Bk had great skill in Matters | 
end ern of Religion, as to what concerned Inſpirations and | 


the ich the Myſteries of Initiation; and therefore the Men 


_ 1 of that Age call'd him (1) the Son of the Nymph 
4 1 : Balte, | 


(1) It is not known who this ertius writes that Epimenides was 
Nymph Balte was. Diogenes La- [ſo beloved by the Nymphs that 
emples 


r ————— 


i 

| 
| 
i 
ö 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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ED 
Balte, and the new 2 Prieſt of Cy 


When he came to hens, and grew intimately ac. 


quainted with Solon, he aſſiſted him-privately in ma. 
ny Inttances, and made way for the better recepti 


of his Laws: For he made Them — upd 


in their Religious Worſhip, and more moderate in 
their Mourning, by ordering ſome Sacrifices pre 
ſently after the Funeral; and taking off thoſe ſe 
vere and barbarous Ceremonies which moſt of the 
Women had formerly practis d. But the greateſ 
thing of all was his cleanſing and purifying the City, 
(1) by certain propitiatory and expiatory Luſtrats 
ons, and building of Chappels; and by that mean; 
making them more pliable to Juſtice, and more 
ready to be united. Tis reported that looking 
upon (2) Munychia, and conſidering a-while, he 
ſaid to thoſe that ſtood by, How blind is Man is 
future things! (3) For did the Athenians foreſee what 
Miſchief this would do to their City, they wou d d 
eat it with their own. Teeth, to get rid of it. And 


they gave him a certain Drug, | been immolated, an Altar ww 
which he kept in Bullock's Horns, |ere&ed; from whence it eie ii 
a ſingle Drop of which preſery'd | paſs that many Altars were found 
him a long time healthy and vi-|im the Burghs of Attics 
gorous, without any other Sort | without any Name inſcrib'd, 
of Nouriſhment. which were ſs many authentick 

(1) In theſe Propitiatory Saeri- Monuments of thar Ceremony, 


| fices of Epimenides one may find] He likebriſe cauſed many T 


ſome Footſteps of the Expiation | and C to be erected, and 
of the Hebrews, as it is deſcrib'd | among Others, Contumelia Fanum, 
in the 16ch Chapter of Leviticus. | & I F 
For it is ſaid that he choſe ſome (a) A Port belonging to 4hetv, 
Sheep that were all white, and | which gave them great Trouble, 
Others all black, which he led in- | when in the Hands of their Ene- 
to the Areopagus, and letting them | mies. 5 F 
looſe from thence, he commanded | (3) This Prediction was yer 
Thoſe that were to follow them, | fied the 114th Olympiad, that is 
where-ever- they found them near 270 Years after it was erefl- 
couch, to ſaerifice them upon the | ed, at which time Antipater con- 
Spot. to the local Deity; which | firam's the Athenians ro receive 
was done accordingly, and in eve- | a Garriſon into the Place. 

ty Place where any of them had PE 


SOLON. 
Some report that Zhales made the like Conjecture, 
for he commanded his Friends to bury him in ag 
obſcure and neglected Quarter of Milzþe, ſaying, 
that very Spot would in time be the Forum of the 
Milefians. Epimenides being much admired, and 
preſented by the City with rich Gifts, and con- 
fiderable Honours, requeſted but one Branch of 
the +" Olive; and that being granted, he re- 
turn d. | 

The Athenians now free from the CylomianiSe- 
dition, and the Execrables baniſh'd, as was ſaid be- 
fore, fell immediately into their old Qyarrels about 
the Government, there being as many different 
Parties as there were different Situations of Coun- 
try within the Bounds of the Common; wealth; 
(1) for thoſe upon the Hills were moſt forDemacracy, 
thoſe in the Champian for Oligarchy; and thoſe 
that liv'd towards the Sea, ſtood for a mixt ſort 
of Government, and ſo hindred either of the other 
Partjcs from prevailing. At the ſame time alſo the 


Diſcord ariſing from Inequality of Eſtates between 
n he Poor and the Rich being come to the height, 
ame to h , Wy N. 
food the City was in a moſt deſperate Condition, and 
au was thought that the only thing that could ſet- 
— tle it, and free it from theſe Diſturbances, muſt be 
mon, WW Tyranny, [or abſolute Power in the Hands of 
— lone Man. or all the People were indebted to 
d, and ſ þ : 
Fanum, (1) This P is remerkable, quently more ambitious, are diſ- 

giving us to underſtand that Peo- pc ed to Oligerchy, where they 
Aalen, de are inclin'd to This or That [hope it may come to their turn 
rouble, WF Form of Government, according Ito be of the Number of Thoſe 
ie Ene · de the different Nature of the | who are to govern ; and Thoſe 

Countriesthey inhabit, They who | that dwell upon the Coaſts partake 

s yoi- well on the Mountains are. ſor [of the Iaclinations of Both, and 
char is i the moſt part fond of Liberty, Is for à mit Government. 
; erefl+ ind for that reaſon. are inclin'd to, | partly Popular, and. partly Ariſto- 
er con- a popular Government. Thoſe f aratical, where the Many have a 
receive Wl that dwell in the low Country Right of voting, but the Power 
5 being, generally ſpeaking, more of judging and determining reſts 

wealthy, and polite, and conſe- I in the Few. | 
Some | the 
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paying them the Sixth 


ſidering Solon as the onl 


(1) i. e. Sixth Part Men, and 
Vaſſals. | | 
(2) ThisCuftom was in uſe among 
the Romans for a long time; for 
by one of the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables the inſolvent Debtor's Per- 
fon was forfeited to his Creditors, 
who either detain'd him in Pri- 

| Fon, or ſold him, as they thought 
fir. Nay the Law went farther, 
it allow'd them to tear him in 
Pieces, and divide his Fleſh among 
them. But no one was ever 


known to make uſe of a Right 
7 


LIFE 1 | 
the Rich: and either they tilled their Ground 
| | part of the Produce, and 
were therefore call'd (1) Hettemorii and Thetes; (:)or 
elſe they engaged their Body for the Debt, and mipht 
be ſeized by their Creditors: ſo Some of them ver 
made Slaves at home, Others {old to Stranger; 
Some (for no Law forbad it) were forc'd to {el 
their Children, or-run their Country to avoid the 
Cruelty of their Creditorsz but the moſt and ſtop 
teſt of the People roſe, and encou 
ther not to ſuffer things to go thus, 
ſome one Man in whom they could confide for 
grep: A Leader, to free“ Such as were ſeized for clap: 
ſing the time of Payment, to make a new dini. 
viſion of Lands, and entirely to chan 
vernment. Then the wiſeſt of the Athenians cot- 
y Perſon who had kept 
himſelf free from blame, that he had no hand in 
theſe unjuſt Exactions with the Rich, and ws 
not indebted with the Poor; preſt him to aſſiſt the 
Common- wealth, and compoſe the Differences: 
(3) Tho' Phanias the Lesbian affirms that Solon, to 
fave his Country, put a trick upon both Parties 
and privately promiſed the Poor a Diviſion of the 
Lands, and the Rich Security for their Debts. But 
Solon himſelf ſays he was unwilling to meddle at 


He is quoted as the Author 


ed one ano- 
ut to chuk 


the G0 


ſo barbarous and contrary (0 
Humanity. a 

(3) He was of Ereſſa 3 Ci 
of Lesbos, Cotemporary with T 
pbraſtus. and Ariſtotle's ous 


veral Writings ; as, A Treatiſe a 
Plants; Another concerning 
Death of Tyrants ; Another of ti 
Tyrants of the Age; Of the ler 
giſtrates of Edeſſa; Of the Saar 
tick Philoſophers; Of the Diſſertt 
tions of Poſedonius. 


firll 


SL 
2. 


SOLON 
firſt, being: afraid of the Avarice of one Party 
N e of the Other but he was cho- 
ſen Archon after Philombrotus, and impower'd to 
be an Arbitrator; and ſettle Laws; the Rich readily 
conſenting; becauſe: he was wealthy; the Poor be- 
cauſe he Was honeſt. Tis reported that a Sayi 

of his Which went currently about — — 
that Exuality ni ver breeds Mar, mightily. pleas'd 
both Parties; the Wealthy and the Poor; the One 
expecting this Equality in Dignity and Power, the 
Other in Riches. and Eſtate- Thus there bein 
great Hopes on both ſides, the chief Men preſt 
Jolon hard, with the offer of abſolute Government, 
endeavouring to perſuade him that he might, when 
he was once ſettled, manage the buſineſs roundly 
and according to his pleaſure: and many of the 
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Citizens * Who were indifferent between both ve q 


Parties, perceiving it would be a difficult change . 
to be effected by Law and Reaſon, were not againſt 
having one wiſe and juſt Man ſet at the head of Af- 

fairs. And Some ſay that Solon had this Oracle 
from Apollo? Is wa.» 


Sit in the nidſt, if you the Sbip will guide, © 
And thouſands ſhall aſſiſt to ſtem the Tide. 


* sn. — 
2 * Sd - 


| Bur his Acquaintarice eſpecially accuſed him of 


Meanneſs, for ſcrupling to take the Monarchy onlyfor 
is Name; (1) as if Tyranny would not by degrees 


(1) This is. founded upon the | may be in other Reſpects, will 
Maxim that Dominion naturally ſtill be a Tyrant; for Tyranny of 

longs to the moſt Virtuous, | the longeſt Duration is Injuſtice 
who will thereby hare it in their [of the longeſt Continuance, nat. 
Power to render Thoſe that obey to be effaced by the moſt conſum- 
them happy. But This will not | mate, Virtues. It may indeed in 
bold true, unleſs where the Virty- [along Sycceflion be changed · into 
ous are veſted with the Power by | a legal Royalty, but the firſt Ty- 


uſurps it either ty Force, or | Tyrant. 
Cunning, however yixtuous  hef & 
L. I. | Z. 


common Conſent. He who rant will always be deem d 4 


— 


9 
* 


» 

if 

p 

N 
2 
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ſeſſor, as it had foi 


Ns From which tis manifeſt thay: PURE 4 ew of 
great Reputation before he gave his Laws. Hut 


fame Town, and Coreniporary tarily quirted his Power, and re 
With ittacus, Wrote againſt bim, 


- 7 8 


The. L 7 FE ef 
beeome a legal Royalty by the Virtus ofthe Ba 


done- among 
who Thoſe (1) Tynondas;' and+ did at p pron: ano 
the Mitylenians; who chofe (2) Rittacus fur tb 

Prince. Vet nothing of all this could ſhak Sa 
Reſolution, but (athęy ſay) he reply'd'ta fo evo | 
Ns trus 4 Tyranty is 4 very ae bat it . 10 
way to gu me n a in a 5 2 of ne Ply 
cus he Writes": 117 eee DO? e 


er 1 have ſas Pd _ Gian, 1 ny fem, 

Nor ſtain d my Glory with a Tyrant's Name," 
Bar when I could deſtroy I choſe: to ſave, be A dak 
I bluſh not; for I tbint this Action ee 
Beyond 1 other Mens. — l 
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rhe feveral'Feers put upon him for ug _ 
trary Power, ko cant in * words : 
Sure Solon Was a 8 thoughtuſe 2 rely 
Who could Heaven's faireſt. Gift ſo poorly T0 „ 
4 7 


The Fiſh were in bis Net, he ſaw them caug be 
Tet his mean Soul refus'd to take the- Draught” off 
Fur elſe, to hav enjoy'd but one day] Reign, . thi 
Ie wou d have ſuffer'd the ſroreſt. Pain: th. 
v have obtain d ſuch Power in fuch a. Place, . HM 
He would have ventur 4 curing all bis Race. De 
5 ref 


(1) I do not remember to have and udeg bim in bis vel ea 


met with ought of this Tynongda: | be did the other Tyrants. ol BY 


Tyrant of Eubaa any where elſe 5 his Satyrs With Contempt, Bl the 
but in this Place. and after having by bis Authority 
(2) Pittacus, one of the ſeven compos'd the Diſorders, " BY 
wiſe Men of Greece, made himſelf quelld the Seditions of his Citi. M. 
aſter of Metylene; for which zens, and eſtabliſſ᷑d Peace and for 
eaſon Alceus, who was of the JHarmony among them, he volun- 


ſtor d his Country to its 71 ( 


Feb. MW Thus he makes the Many and the Baſer ſort ſpeuk 
enn of him in his Poems. Vet tho! he refus'd an Ar- 
mong I bitrary Power, he was not too remiſs in łhe ma- 


cher I nagement of publick affairs: he did not appear 
Solan — and cebit to the Powerful; nor made 
iends, BY his Laws to pleaſure Thoſe that choſe him: for 
ab where twas well before; he by der no ' remedy, 
Phy nor RO thing, for fear left unſetling; and 
bringing the Cotntnonwealth into a Confuſion; he 
N WW ſhould be too weak to new- model and compoſe it 
„% io a perfect State: but what he thought he could 


* 
hae. 3 9 


(ect by perſaaſion upon the Pliable, and by force 


upon the Stubborn, that he did, (as himſelf fays) 
By making Force and Juſtice both Conſpire. ' And 
therefore being afterwards ask'd; if he had left the 
„ WH 4thenians the beft Laws that could be given: he 
an of BY reply'd, 1 have eſtabliſhed 1/2 beſt they could fetesbb. 
But WY The way which modern Authors fay the Aibüngiue 
abi. BY uſed to take off from the harthanefs of things, -by 
 {Weiving them kind and complaiſant Names, '({@ 4s 
Ncivily and genrilely,for inſtance, to call a W ote, 
( Mipreſs; Taxes, Rates; Garrifons, Guards; Pri 
bt, ſons, Houſes of Safety;) ſeems at firft ro have 


ty been $9lon's Contrivance, who nam'd the taking - 


i. off the People's Debts a — For the fir 
af thing which he ſettled in the Cormmonwealth was, 
that the Debts in being ſhould be forgiven, and no 
Man for the future ſhould engage tht Body of his 
Debtor for Security: Tho' Some (and among the 
reſt Androtion) affirm, that the poor People were 
eaſed, not by cancelling the Debs, bur by loweririg 
the Intereſt, which pleaſed them fo that they gave 
| the Name of Diſcharge to this kindneſs, and to 
That which carne along with it, the e e 
Meaſures, and raiſing the value of their oney; 


for he made 4 Mina [or Pound] which before 
vent for but (1) ſeventy three Drachmas, to 
(1) Others ſay Seventy five; from hence it appears that Solon did not 

make the Mina bigger, but the Drachma jeſs by a quarter. 
— 2 8⁰ 


Seto x 
Jac, 
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as before, bur leſs in Weight, Thoſe that paid of 


Had ſet. at liberty, who were in cruel Slavery at hone. 


The) LH BE 
go for a hundred, ſo that paying as much in Tale 


a Debt had great advantage, and Thoſe that received 
it had no loſs. But moſt Authors ſay chat this 
Diſcharge [or Seiſacthia] was an entire voidance gf 
all Debts at once, and with this account what he 
ſays in his Poems beſt agrees: for in them Suly 
values himſelf hat he had removed all (1) Marko h 
Mortgaged Land, fixt up almoſt in every place befury, "y 
ſo that what was bound before, was now free; and if i 
ſuch. Citizens as bad been ſeized into the Credum i Wan 
Hands for their Debts, Some he had brought back frm -_ 
other Countries, where by the length of their Eul * - 
they had forgotten their. Mother Tongue; and Some le _ 


Tis aid that upon. doing This there happen'd a MW * 
unlucky Affair, which gave him great uncaſines; I Rut 
for when he had reſolv'd to take off the Debt, I.; 
and was contriving ſuitable Speeches, and a proper 


way of beginning the buſineſs, he told ſome of * 
his Friends, Conon, Clinias and Hipponicus, in Whom . 
he had the greateſt confidence, and often adviſel I An. 


with, that he would not meddle with the Lands 
but only free the People from their Debts. Bu W. 
they immediately taking the advantage, beforehand | 
borrowed vaſt Sums of Money from rich Men, , 
and purchaſed ſome: large Farms; and when the 
Law was enacted, they kept the Poſſeſſions, but 
would not return the Money to their Creditors; Wl An 
which brought Solon under great cenſure and e. che 
proach, as if he himſelf back not been abus d by 
them, but concerned with them in this act of Ir 
juſtice. But this Calumny was preſently confutel BM » / 
with five Talents, for he was known to have lent dhe 
ſo many, and theſe he remitted in the firſt plac Wl et 
according to the Law. Some (and among the rel fro 
Polyzelus of Rhodes) ſay it was fifteen Talents. But do. 


(.) Ove, which were, as Harpocration tells us, certain Blue Mt 
fixt up upon any Houſe or Land that was Mortgaged. 
howeyel 


$S O45 © WK 


Fu a owever they called his Friends CHreocopidæ i. e. 
01 Debt-finkers | ever after. L 
888 In making this Law he pleaſed neither Party, 


for he diſobliged the Rich in cancelling their 
Bonds, and the Poor ſtill more in not making a 
Diviſion of Land as they expected, nor making 
all level and equal in Eſtate, as Lycurgus had done. But 


ce of 


wg then {it muſt be conſidered: that | Lycurgus — 
77 the eleventh from Hercules, and having reign' 
115 1 many Years in Lacedæmon, had gotten a great Re- 


putation, Power and Friends, which he could uſe 
in — his State; and applying Force more 


the ſcuffle, brought about the moſt effectual means 
to preſerve and unite a State, by not permitting 
any to be poor or rich in his Commonwealth. 


ny But Solon could not riſe to that in his way of Po- 

* Wl licicks, being only (1) a Commoner, and of a mo- 
he derate Eſtate; yet he ated to the height of his 
th Power, having nothing but his own good Advice, 
vid and the good Opinion of his Citizens to rely on. 
N 1, And that he offended the generality, who look'd 
* , for another poſture of Affairs, he declares. in theſe 


Words: 


Once all extoll'I Me much; now angry grown 


but As on their Foe they look with ſpiteful Frown. 
12 And yet he ſays that if any other Man had had 
4 by the ſame power, he could not have reftrained the 


Rabble, or kept them ſo quiet, (2) without bringing all 
| (1) Anwuorindg. Plutarch in| grees fell into Decay, and that 


lent the Beginning of this Life faith, | their Fortune being unable to ſup- 
place Soloy was of one of the beſt Fa-] port their Nobility, they ſunk into 
reli milies in Athens, being deſcended| a State of Mediocrity. | 


from Codrus. How comes it a. | (2) Nlgtv dv Tapafas aw) 2p 


Mcan that Solon's Family by de-I all the Butter, 5 
2 3 int 


than Perſuaſion, inſomuch that he loſt his Eye in 


bout that in this Place he calls EEE) yaa. 7. e. till be/had - 
him a Commoner ? He mult | Churned them ſo as to take out 
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into ſurh Confuſion as tu leave none rich among they, 
| out a — rome being ſenſible of their own advan. 
tage, they laid by their Grudge, made a publick 
Sacrifice, calling it Seiſacthia, and made Solon Super. 
intendant of the Laws, and every thing elſe relatingty 
the Common- wealth: They gave him Power not i 
ſome particulars only, but in every thing, over il 
their Magiſtracies, their Aſſemblies, Courts, Senates 
that he ſhould appoint what Eſtate each Man muf 
have to qualify him for any of Theſe, what ſnould be 
the Number and Time of meeting, that he ſhould 
diſſolve or continue any of the preſent Conſtituti 
ons according to his Pleaſure. (1) Firſt then he r. 
peal'd all Draco's Laws, except Thoſe concerning 
Murder, becauſe they were too ſevere, and ther 
Puniſhments too great; for Death was appointed 
for almoſt all Offences, inſomuch that Thoſe that 
were convicted of Idleneſs were to dye; and Thoſe 
that ſtole a Cabbage, or an Apple, were liable to the 
ſame Puniſhment with the Villains that committed 
Sacrilege or Murder, And therefore Demades is famous 
for ſaying that Draco's Laws were not writ with Ink 
but Blood And he himſelf being once ask'd, Why 
he made Death the Puniſhment of moſt Offences ? 
_ reply'd, Small ones deſerve That, and I have no higher for 
the greater Crimes. In the next place Solon being wil- 
ling to continue all Offices of Magiſtracy in the hands 
of the rich Men, as they had been, and yet to bring 
a mixture of the People into other parts of the 
Government of which they had no, ſhare before, 
he took an account of the Citizens Eſtates, and 


(2) Draco was the firſt among | they had accidentally cauſed the 
the Greeks that puniſh'd Adultery | Death of any one. For Inſtance, 2 
with Death; and that he might | Statue - that. had unfortunately 


imprint in the People a Horror | fallen on a Perſon was haniſh'd, it 
for Murder, he ordain'd that being made Criminal for any one 
Proſecution. ſhould be carry'd on to keep it in Altica. | 


Thoſe 


even againſt inanimate things it 


SOLON : 
Thoſe that were worth five hundred (1) Meaſures 
both in Wet and Dry he, plac'd in the firſt Rank, 
alling them Peutacoſiomedimnoi; thoſe of the ſe- 
ond Claſs, which were ſuch ag could keep a Horſe, 
or were worth three hundred Meaſures, were nam'd 
2) Hippadateſnuntes; The third Claſs conſiſted of ſuch 
xs were worth but to hundred Meaſures, and 
hey were called (3) Zeugitæ; and all the Others 
were call'd Thetes,. [i- e. Vaſſals or Kabourers for 
ire] who were not admitted to any Office, but 
ould come to the * great Aſimbiy, and give their » 31 
Voices: which at firſt ſeem'd nothing, but after- 1s. 
7ards appear d a conſiderable privilege; for moſt 

of the Controverſies cam at laſt to theſe popu- 

lar Judges; becauſe in all Matters which he put 

under the Cognizance of the Magiſtrates, he gave 

ſuch as pleaſed: liberty to appeal to the (4) popular 


Court. Beſides, tis ſaid | that he was obſcure and 


ambiguous in the wording of his Laws, on 
purpoſe to encreaſe the Power of theſe popular 


Courts; for ſince their differences could not be 


adjuſted by the Letter of the Law they ſtood in 


continual need of Judges, and brought all Con- 


(1) Mere, that is Medimni; 
each Medimnus containing near 
twelve Gallons of our Wine 
Meaſure. 

(2) 1.6, bound to find an 
ä | 

(3) I am of Opinion they were 
ſo called becauſe they were in the 
middle Rank between the Hip- 
padatelountes, or the Knights, and 


the Theres, or Vaſſals. So in their | 
Z 4 


* 


troverſies before them, who by this means were 
in a manner (7) ſuperiour to the Laws. And of 
this Equality he himſelf make 


s mention in this 
manner: | — 


Gallies the Rowers in the middle 


berween the 
Thranites. 
(4) Alx 


Bank were called Zeugit a, being 


Thalamites, and 


prey, which con- 


ſiſted of the whole People. 


() This Some blamed in Solon, 
as ſetting the People above the 
Law, as Ariſtotle tells, Polit. lib. 2. 


cap. IO, 


at 


F 
| 
| 
: 
; 
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bat Power was fit I did on All beow. 
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Not rais'd the Poor too high, nor preſt too low; - © 
Dye Rich that ruld, and ev'ry Office bore,, 
Canin d by Laws, they could not preſs the Poor; 
Both Parties ] ſcour d from lawleſs Might, © 
So none prevail d upon another's Right. 


And for the greater ſecurity of the weak Commons, 
he gave any Man liberty to enter an Action againſt 


Another for an Injury; ſo that if any one was 


beaten, maim'd, or'ſuffer'd violence from 'Another, 


any One that was willing and able might proſecute 


the Injurious: very wiſely intending by This to 
accuſtom the Citizens, like Members of the ſame 
Body, to reſent-and be ſenſible of one another's In- 
juries. And there is a Saying of his. agrecable to 
this Law; for being ask'd what City was beſt 
modePd ? That, ſays he, where Thoſe that are not 
injur'd are no leſs ready to proſecute and puniſh the Of- 


fenders than Thoſe that are. He conſtituted the Court 


ſor Senate] of the (1) Areopagus, which was com- 


() This was a Hill near the | or Mars his Hill, becauſe Mars 
Citadel of Athens, on which was | had been copdenmn'd here for the 
a Piece of Ground incloſed, but | Murder of Halirrothius the Son of 
uncover d, where the Judges met | Neptune. Before Solon's time the 
to hear and judge in all Criminal | Men of the beſt Reputation id 
Cauſes, and had all Matters of the whole City were Judges in 
Importance, whether of a Religi- | this Court. Solon was the Firſt 
ous, or civil Nature, brought be- | who thought it expedient that for 
fore them. There were in this the future only ſuch as had diſ- 
Court two Silver Seats, or Stools, | charged the Office of Archon 
One of which was called the] ſhou'd be advanced to that Dig- 
Stool of Impudence, and the O- nity; and as that Regulation 
ther f Injury. The Accuſer fat | added very much to the Authority 
on the Laſt, and the Accuſed on] of the Court, he was ever after 
the Firſt. This Court was not | conſider d as the Founder. There 
primarily erected by Solon, it] was nothing more noble nor 
was 2 Tribunal a thouſand Years | auguſt than that Senate, nothing 
before him, even in the Days of | equal tothe Glory of the Senators, 
Cecrops, who call'd it Areopagus,| they were honour'd as Gods. 
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which he himſelf, having been Archon, was con- 
quently a Member. But ſtill obſerving that the 
People, now free from their Debts, grew Proud 
and Imperious; he ſettled another Court of Four 
hundred, a hundred out of each of the (1) four 
Tribes, which were to inſpect all Matters before 
they were to be propounded to the People; and 
to cake care that nothing but hat had been dili- 
gently examin'd, ſhould be brought before the ge- 
neral Aſſembly. The upper Council he made In- 
ſpectors aud 1 the Laws; ſuppoſing that 
the Commonwealth, held by theſe two Councils, 
28 by firm Anchors, would be leſs liable to be toſt 
by Tumults, and the People more at quiet. Thus 
moſt deliver that Solon inſtituted the Areopagus (as 
we ſaid before) which ſeems to be confirmed, be- 
cauſe Draco makes no mention of the Areopagites, 


but in all Capital Cauſes applies himſelf to the 


Ephetæ. Vet Solon's thirteenth Table has a Law 
(which is the eighth) ſet down in theſe very 
Words : * Whoever before Solon's Archonſhip 
« were diſgrac'd let them be reſtor d, except thoſe 
that being condemn'd by the Areopagites, Ephete, 
in the Court of the Prytanes by the (2) Kings, 
« for Murder, or Homicide, or Affectation of Ty- 
“ ranny, had fled their Country when this Law 
'* was made.” And theſe Words ſeem to ſhew 
that the Areopagus was before Solon's Laws; for 
who could be condemn'd in the Areopagus before 
his time, if he was the firſt that gave this Court 
the Power of Judging? (3) Unleſs, which is pro- 
| ws + rÞ F . N 7:99 bable, 


(1) Theſe Tribes, which were had the Name of King, 28 alſo 
: four in Solos time, were | he had the Chief Charge of the 
afterwards made ten by Cliſthenes, Religious Solemnities. \ 67s 
and then the Court was 300, that | (z) Notwithſtanding what Pla- 
is, 50 out of each Tribe. tarch ſays.it is certain (as has been 
(2) The Chief of the Archons \ already obſeryed! that the ar” 

. ; "ae" F . , . 0 
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bable, there is ſome defect und obſcurity in this 
Table, and it ſhould: run thus; Thoſe that have 
been convicted of ſuch Offences as now belong to 
the cognizance of the Areopagites, Ephetæ, or the 
Prytanes, ſince the making of this Law, ſhall re- 
main ſtill in 2 whilſt others are reſtor'd: 


And doubtleſs This was his meaning. Amongſt his 
other Laws, that is very peculiar and ſurpriſing, 
which makes all thoſe. (1) infamous who ſtand 
Neuters in a Sedition: But it ſeems, he would 
not have any one inſenſible and regardleſs of the 
Publick, and, ſecuring his private Affairs, glory 
that he had no-fecling of the diftempers of his 
Country ; but immediately joining with the good 
Party, and Thoſe that had the right on their ſide; 
aſſiſt, and venture with them, rather than ſhift out 
of harms way, and watch who would get the bet- 
ter. But that ſcems an abſurd and ridiculous Law, 


(2) which permits an Orphan-heireſs, if He that 


of Areopagus was long before | Ruth, chap. ii. Solo to prevent 


Solons time, for the old Poets | the Impotent om marrying, and 


make Oreſtes to have been tried 
by it for the Murder of his Mo- 
ther. See Æſ⸗ in Exmenid. | 

(1) They were likewiſe con- 
demn'd to perpetual Baniſhment, | 
and their Effects were confiſcated. 

(2) There was a Law that 
ordain'd that female Orphans thar 


had a mind to marry ſhou'd be 


marry'd to the next a-kin. Orbe, 
ui ſunt genere proximi, tis nu- 
0. The next Relation was 
without doubt ready enough, if 
the Orphan was rich; if poor, the 
Law obliged him either to marry 
her, or pay a Fine; and upon this 
Law turns a confiderable point in 
Terence's Phormio. Lex eſt ut Orbe, 
qui ſunt generi proximi, tis nubant. 
Moſes gave the ſame Law to 
God's own People. Deut. xxv. 5. 


5 


thereby impoſing upon Nature, 
cr. [hls Mg which was 
deſign'd only for Orp han-heireſſes 
that were yet marry'd, and 
mark'd out to em the Perſons 
that were to be their Hysbands; 
but Solon extended it even fo 
Thoſe that were married, and in 
the Power of their Husbands; 
than which nothing cou'd be 
more unbecoming; for which 
reaſon Plutarch very juſtly calls it 
2 ridiculous Law. It is prudent 
indeed to prevent, or correct, the 
Diſorders of ſuch unfruit ful Mar- 
riages; but not to correct them 
by another Diſorder of a worle 
Conſequence and Tendency, that 


is by authoriſing Corruption, and 
K 
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(1) It 
meant he 
Gin'd this 
lleireſſee, 


claims and holds her as his own by Sentenee of 
Law, prove impotent, then to match with his 
neareſt Kinſman : Yer ſome ſay, this Law was 
vell contriv'd againſt Thoſe, who, conſcious of 
heir own inability,” yet, for the ſake of the Por- 
tion, would match with Heireſſes, and make uſe 
Jof Law to put a violence upon Nature; for now, 
vhen they ſee the Heireſs can chuſe her Conſort, 
hey muſt either abſtain from ſuch Marriages, or 
continue them with diſgrace, and ſuffer for their 
Covetouſneſs and deſfign'd Affront: Befides, tis 
vell done not to allow ſuch Women in thoſe caſes 
of Inability] ra chuſe for themſelves, but to con- 
ine them to their Husband's neareſt Relations, that 
be Children may be of the ſame Family. And 
t greeable ro This is the Law, that the Bride and 
- Wbridegroom ſhall be ſhut into a Chamber, (1) and 
eat of the ſame Quince together; and that her 
Husband is oblig'd to go in to ſuch Heireſs thrice 
Month: for tho” he gets no Children, yet tis an 
honour and due affection which an Husband ought 


K 


a lo pay to a virtuous chaſte Wife; it takes off all 
» petty differences, and will not permit their little 
„ quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 
In all ot her Marriages he forbad Dowries to be given, 
ns - : . ap 
he Wife was to bring with her three ſuits of Clothes, 
to MI: little inconſiderable Houſhold-ſtuff, and that was 
i ul: For he would not have Marriage to be a mat- 
6: Ner of gain or traffick, but to be a ſociable State 
it (i) It looks; as if Plutarch [other hard Words, for ir is the 
nf cant here that Solon had or- Quality of the Quinca to {weeren 
he ald this Ceremony only for.rich | the Breath, but aiſo that they 
1. leireſſee, who had been marry'd| ſhou'd be watchful; and intent 
em Io impotent Husbands ; hut - the [upon their mutus] Safety and 
ie Mine Ordonnance was obſero d in-|Preſervatjan, it being likewiſe the 
hat il Marriages: the Legiſlator Property, of. the Quince to deaden 
and Wtherchy giving to underſtand not | the Malignity af Poiſon, and 
ny that the marry'd Couple render it ineffectul. 
Acre to abſtain from giving each e 
NS NS NT hae, ; : 


of 
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needs a Husband ; and of this enough. 
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of Man and Wife for Procreation, and for mutual 
Endearment and Love. Dionyſius Tyrant of Sicih, 
when his Mother deſired him to marry her to a 
young Syracuſian, reply d, I have indeed overturm d 
the Laws of my Country by ny Tyranny, but cannot 
put a violence upon thoſe of Nature by a Marriage ſo 


diſproportion'd with reſpect to the Age of the Par- 
x Such diſorder is = to be ſuffer d in a Com- 
monwealth, nor ſuch unſeaſonable and ungrateful 
Matches, which neither anſwer the purpoſe not 
end of Marriage. But any provident Governor or 
Law-giver might ſay to an old Man that takes a 

oung Wife, what is ſpoken to PhiloFetes in the 

ragedy; Poor Wreich, in what a fit condition an 
thou to be married! and if he finds a young Man 
with a rich old Woman, like a e growing 
fat upon the duty, remove him to.a Virgin tha 


Another commendable Law of Solon's, is That 


which forbids Men to ſpeak evil of the Dead ; for 


tis pious to think deceaſed Perſons facred, and jul 
not to meddle with 'Fhoſe that are gone, and po- 
litick to prevent the perpetuity of diſcord. He 
likewiſe forbad them to ſpeak evil of the Living 
in the Temple, before the Tribunal, in the Court, 
or at the publick Games; or elſe to pay three 
Drachmas to the injur'd Perſon, and two to the 
publick : for never to be able to rule Paſſion, ſhews 
a weak Nature, and ill Breeding; and always to 
moderate it, is very hard, and to Some impoſſible. 
Now the matter of Laws muſt be poſſible, if the 


Maker deſigns to puniſh a Few in order to their e 


amendment, and not Many to no purpoſe, . 
He is likewiſe much commended for his Law 


concerning Wills; for before that time no Many |, 


was allowed to make a Will; bur all the Wealth 
and Eſtate of the deceaſed was to continue me 
the Relations. But he permitted them, if they ha 
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no Children, to beſtow it on whom they Pleaſed ; 


i O4L: 0. Ko; 


eſteeming Friendſhip a ſtronger Tye than Kindred, 
and Aﬀection than Neceflity 5 thus made every 
man's Eſtate in the diſpoſal of the Poſſeſſor: yet 
he allow'd not all forts of Legacies, but thoſe 
only which were not extorted by the phren- 
y of a Diſeaſe, Charms, Impriſonment, Force, 
or the perſuaſions of his Wife; with good reaſon 
thinking there was no great difference whether a 
Man be perſuaded or forced to do what is not fit: 
but putting the inducement of deceit and neceſſity, 
of pleaſure and pain upon the ſame foot, ſince 
both are equally powerful to move a Man from the 
uſe of his Reaſo * | | 


He alſo made a Law for the Condu& of the 


Women in their Journies, Mournings, and Sacri- 
ices, preventing thereby the Exceſs, Diſorder and 
Licentiouſneſs that had prevail'd before. When 
they went out of Town they were ſuffer'd to take 
no more with them than three Habits, the Ex- 
pence of their Proviſions was confin'd to the Va- 
lue of an Obolus (1), their Pannier or Basket was 
not to be above a Cubit high; and at Night they 
were not to ſtir but in a Chariot, with a Torc 

before them. (2) They were forbid to ſcratch or 
deface themſelves at Funerals, or do any thing elſe 
to force Tears and Lamentations from Tho that 
follpw'd the Corps, and were no ways related to 
the Deceas'd. To offer an Ox at the Grave was 
not permitted; nor to bury (3) above three Gar- 


(1) Something more than a [ſcratch their Cheeks, nor make 
Penny of our Money, Obolus | Lamentations at Enterments. 
being the fixth pars of a| (z) We find this Law likewiſe 
Drachma., © in the Twelve Tables. Sumptum 
(2) The Romans horrow'd this | minuito; tria ſi volet ricinia adbi- 
Law from Solon. It is till to be beto, eſt vincula purpure: Let the 


found in the Twelve Tables. Mwli- | Expences be leſſen d; let no more b 


eres genas ne radunto, neve leſſum fu- | thrown upon the Corps than three 
neris ergo habento. Let not the Women Robes edged with Parple, 


ments 
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ments with the Body, (1) of viſit the Tombs 6f 


any beſides their own Family, unleſs at the very 


Funeral : moſt of which are lkewile forbidden By 


our Laws ; bur this is farther added in Ours, that 
Thoſe that are convicted of extravagance it theit 
Mournings, ate to be puniſhed. as ſoft and effemi- 
nate, by the Cenfors of the Women. 

He obſerving the City was fill'd with Perſons 
that flock'd from all parts into Attica for ſecurit 

df living, and that moſt of the Soüntry d hit 
ren and unfruitful; and that the Traders at Sea 
imported nothing to Thoſe that could 5 
nothing in exchange: he perſuaded the Citizens to 
apply themſelves to Mechanicks and Manufactures; 
and made a Law that no Son ſhould be obliged to 
relieve his Father, who had not bred him up to 
fome Trade. *Tis true, Lycurgus having a City 
free from all Strangers, and Land enough for a 
great many People, or (according to Entipides) 
ſufficient for twice ſo many, and abundance of Helotes 
about Sparta, who ſhould not be kept idle, but be 
broken with continual toil and work; he did well 
to take off his Citizens from Trades laborious and 
mechanical, and keep them to their Arms, ſo as to 
be well skilled and practiſed onlyxin the Art of 
War. But Solon, fitting his Laws according to the 
ſtate of Things, and not ordering Things accord- 
ing to his Laws; and finding the Ground ſcarce 
rich enough to maintain the Farmers, and altoge- 
ther unable to feed the lazy Multitude, brought 
Trades into Credit, and ordered the Areopagites to 
examine how every Man got his Living, and cha- 


(i) Relations might go, and 
viſit them as often as they pleaſed, 
and This Was look d upon as a| the Place, and convey away the 
Fious Action. But no Others were | Bones, which- they made uſe of 
fuffer'd to go thither after the Fu- in their Sorceries. | | 
neral was oer, becauſe ſuch Vi- | 


fits were ſuſpicious, as if de- 
ſign'd to* violate the Sanctity of 
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tiſe-the'Idle, But that Law was'morerigid, which 


(as Heraclides Ponticus delivers) declar'd the ''Sons 
of Harlots not oblig'd to relieve their Fathers; for 


he that will not marry, doth not take a Woman 


for Children, but for Pleaſure, and thus hath His 
juſt reward, having no pretence to upbraid his 
Children, to whom he hath made xheir very Birth 
i ſcandal and reprœach. But in ſhort, many of 
Solon's Laws about Women ſreti to be abſurd: for 
(1) he permitted any one to kill an Adulterer that 
was caught in the Fact; if any one forc'd a free 
Woman, a hundred Drachmas was the Fine; if 


351 


be # ated as Pfocurer, twenty j cxcepr Theſe that * he. 
taded for à price; I mean - common' Proſtitures; yoy<01- 


for they go openly to Thoſe that hire them. He 
made it unlawful'to ſell a Daughter, or a Siſter; 
uileſs, being yet unmarried,” ſhe was found wat- 
ton with a Man. Now tis irrational to puniſh 
the ame Crime ſometimes very ſeverely and with 
out remorſe, and ſometimnes very lightly and as 
twere in ſport, with a trivial Fine; unleſs there 
being little Money then in Athens, that fearcity 
made thoſe Mulcts the more grievous puniſhment. 
And indeed in the valuation of things to be ſacri- 
iced he reckons a Sheep and a Drachma at the ſame 
Price as a (2) Medimnus of Corn. (3) The Victor 

| 4 | in 


(1) Draco; as has been already 2 in thoſe Games, which: be 
laid, conderan'd Adulterers to | fore his time had been very con» 
Death, as did the Law of the He- ſiderable. He thought it a ſhame» 
brews; but Solon wou'd not ſuffer | ful thing to give Athletes or 


o the Formalities of Juſtice, but | wards than were reſery'd for 
uffer d him to kill the Offender, Thoſe who. died in the Wars 


i caught in the Fac. fighting for their Country, whoſe 
(1) About ſix Pecks of our | Children ought. rather to be edu: 


Meaſure. - - [cated at the public Expence; that 
(3) We learn from Diogenes þchey might one day be encouraged 
Laertins, that Solon leſſen'd the Re- to follow their Fathers Example. 
wares confer'd on the Conque-| Whereas thoſe Athlates wow no 
e ter 


the injur d Perſon to be ſubjeQ Wreſtlers more bountiful Re- 


. 
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in the [Phmian Games was to have for reward i 
hundred Dracamas : The Conqueror in the Olym 


Nan, five hundred: He that caught 4D Wolf, 
five Drachmas; he that kill'd a Hitch Wolf; 


One : 
the former Sum (as Demetrius Phalertus aſſerts) was 


the value of an Ox; the latter of a Sheep: for 


thoſe prices wich in his ſixteenth Table he | ſets 


on the choice Sacrifices were probably far greater, 


and yet even Theſe ate very lirtle in com pariſon of 


the preſent: The Athenians, becauſe their Fields 
were. better for Paſture than Cornz; were from the 
2 great Enemies to Wolves; (1) and 
from the Sons of Jon, but from the different ſorts 


rm: their Tribes did not take their names 


of Occupation that they followed; the Soldien 
wefe call d Hoplize 3 the Craftſmen, Ergatæ; and 
of the remaining two, ſuch as tiled the Ground 
wete called (2) Teleontes, and the: Shepherds and 


Graſiers, Aigicores. And foraſmuch as Attica was 1 


dry parch'd Soil, without (3) Riyers, or. Lakes 


2 p * 
.* 


Leer then Spendthriſrs; and WAY. > q 
(z) Tex 


whoſe Victories were often more 
miſchievous than uſeful to their 
Country. Ar firſt the Rewardsof 
the Victors were only ſome Bran- 


ches of Olive for Thoſe who had| th 


obtain'd the Victory in the O- 
Hmpick, and of Palm for ſuch as 

conquer d in the 1/thmian 
Games. Eurylochus was the firſt 
who made an Innovation in that 
noble Cuſtom, and appointed a 


Reward in Money. 


(1) Strabo is of this Sentiment, 
contrary to the Opinion of Hero- 
dals arid Euripides, who ſay 
that Ion the Son of Nuthus had 
four Sons, Teleon, Aigicores, Er- 
gades,and Oplites, from whom the 
four firſt Tribes bad their Names 


chores; Farmers, from 
Texte, Which ſignifies to give « 
AA 
(3) It iin the Original; a 
that aft. mm c n d 
eee 2 that 
the Iliſſus, and Eridanus, two Ri- 
vers in Attica, were frequently dry! 
Callimachus in his Citalague of 
the Rivers of Europe faiths bt 
ſhou'd riot forbear ing til 
his fides crack'd, if any whiml 
cal Poet ſhou'd be fool enopgh to 
fay that the Daughters of t N. 
thenians drew freſh Water out 0 
the River Eridanus,, when the 
Beaſts themſelves cou'd not quench 


their Thirſt in it. 
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(i) where few Fountains! were to be found, and 


where for the moſt part they had no other Water 
but what they drew out of Wells, which' they 
had dug for that purpoſe, there was a Law made, 
that where there was a publick Well within a 
Hippicon (that is four Furlongs) All ſhould draw at 
That; but when it was farther off they might pro- 
vide a private Well: and if they had dug ten fa- 
thom deep in their own Ground, and could find 
no Water, they had liberty ro fetch a (2) Veſſel 


of {1x Gallons twice a-day from their Neighbours 


for he thought it prudent to make Proviſion againſt 
Want, but not to encourage Lazineſs. Beſides, he 


ſhew'd his skill in the Orders about Planting : for 


any one that would plant another Tree, was not 
to ſet it within five foot of his Neighbour's Field 
and if a Fig or an Olive, not within nine: for 
their Roots ſpread farther, nor can they be planted 
near all ſorts of Trees without damage, oy ey 
draw away the nouriſhment, and hurt Some 5. 
their venomous effluviums. He that would dig a 


Pit or a (3) Ditch, was to dig it as far diſtant 
from his Neighbour's Ground as it was deep: And 
He that would raiſe ſtocks of Bees, was to raiſe 


them at three hundred feet diſtance from Thoſe 


which Another had already rais'd. (4) He permit- 


ted only Oil to be exported; and Thoſe that did 


(1):Strabs tells us there was a (3) Td4oevs, fo the printed 
Spring of freſh Water near the | Copies have it, i. e. ditches; but 
Lyceum, which afforded a ſupply | this Law is ſtill preſerved in the 
of extraordinary good Water, But | Roman Pandect. lib. 10. Tit. 1. 
m Attica Was a very dry] leg. 13. and there it is T&poy #4 
for which Reaſon the] grave, and not dg z. 
Inhabitants in their daily Prayers] (4) There was great abundance 
delought Fupiter to pour down|of Oyl in Attica, and but a little 
Rain 2 the Lands and Fields | of other Fruits in Proportion. So 
the Athenians. ' [thoſe Fruits were neceſſary for the 
(2) *EZzyuv pf, i. e. fix | Nouriſhment' of the People, and 


Was near our Wine Gallon. Want of Grain. 
Vo. I. Aa export 


ches or Congii, each of which | cou'd in ſome meaſure ſupply tbe 
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any other Fruit, the Archon was ſolemnly 
to curſe, or elſe himſelf to pay a hundred Drachmas: 


And this Law was written in his firſt Table; and 


therefore let none think Thoſe Liars that affirm, the 
exportation of Figs was heretofore forbiddeg, and 
againſt the Delinquents call'd a H- 
cophant. Beſides, he made a Law concerning hurts 
and injuries from Beaſts, in which he commands 
the Maſter of any Dog that bit a Man to deliver 
him up chained to a Yoke of four Cubits; and 
this was a pleaſant device for Mens ſecurity. 'The 
Law concerning naruralizing Strangers admits of 
ſome doubt, for he permitted only Thoſe to be 
made free of Athens, who were in perpetual Exile 
from their own Country, or came with their whole 
Family to exerciſe ſome Trade There; and this he 
did (as Some ſay) not to diſcourage Strangers, but 
rather invite them, by making them ſecure of the 
Privileges of the Government: And beſides, be- 
cauſe he thought Both theſe would prove the more 
faithful Citizens, the One out of neceſſity, becauſe 
they had been forc'd from their own Country, the 
Other out of choice, becauſe they had voluntarily 
forſook it. | - SR 

But the Law for entertaining in publick was pe- 
culiar to Solon, (1) which he -himfelf called 
Tapariray Ii. e. eating in publick, or at the publick 
Charge] for he allowed not the fame Perſon to be 
entertain'd often, and if He whoſe turn it was re- 
(i) In the firſt Ages the Name 2 Month, and at the end of the 


of Faraſite was venerable, and | Sacrifice make a publick Enter- 
holy, for it properly ſignified one | tainment, at which all that were 


that was a Commoner or Meſs-| of that Tribe ſhou'd be obliged 


Mate at the Table of Sacrifices,| to aſſiſt by Turns, They who 
There were in Greece ſeveral Per- | were named to that Office, when 
ſons particularly honour'd with| it came to be their Turn, and 
this Title, and were much like] did not attend accordingly, wert 
Thofe which the Romans call'd| return'd to the Council, and ob- 
Epuclones, Solon ordain'd that every | liged to give an Account of their 
Tribe ſhou'd offer a Sacrifice once] Conduct. fuſed 
4 | C 


fufed 1 
one C 
a CONE 
bliſhec 
Wooc 
turn'd 
of the 
Comn 
firms) 
Poet 1 


the 


But S8. 


contai 


Rites | 
denate 
every. 
Vow { 
brake 
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fufed to cotne he puniſhed him; as concluding the 


one Caſe to be. 


inſtance of Greedineſs, the Other 


2 contempt of the Publick. All his Laws he eſta» 
bliſhed for an hundred Years, and writ them in 
Wooden Tables nam'd Arones, which might be 
turn'd round in oblong Caſes z ſome ſmall relicks 


of them are preſerved 
Common-hall at Athens. 


firms) were called Cyrbesz and Cratinus the Comi? 


Poet ſomewhere ſays, 


Some, were triangular, and made 
of Stone, and the Axones qua- 
drangular; and though) they are 
bere ſaid to have been of Wood, 
jet others ſay they were Stone 
Pillars at firſt, and afterwards 
Wood whiten'd. But in time 
Cytbes and Axones were general 

ames for all pubiick Monuments 
of this kind. Sce Harpocration 
and Suidas. and the Scholiaſt up- 
on Apollonius, lib. 4. v. 286, 

(2) It has been obſer vd before 
that they were ſix in Number, 
and had particular Charge of the 
Laws, from whence they were 
call'd Theſmothet4: their Buſineſs 


(1) The Cyrbes, according to 


even to our time in the 
Theſe (as Ariſtotle af- 


Of Solon and of Draco ſmall account is made, 
Their very Cyrbes now are uſed for parching Corn. 


But Some ſay thoſe are propetly (1) Cyrbes, which 
contain the Laws concerning Sacrifices and the 
Rites of Religion, and all the Other Axozes. The 
denate all jointly ſwore to confirm the Laws, and 
every one of the (2) Theſmothete made a peculiar 
Vow at the Stone in the Market- place, that if he 
brake any of the Statues, he would dedicate (3) 4 
Golden Statue as big as himſelf; at Delphi. 


of the Law; to inquire into ſuch 
as had been neglected, and reſtore 
them to their primitive Vigour; 
and to ſee if there were not ma- 
ny upon the ſame Subject. They 
were the Judyes of all Criminals, 
and had the power of Life and 
Death. 

(3) There was not a Citizen 
of them all wealthy enough to 
make ſuch a Statue of Maſſy Gold, 
but it was an exceſſive hyperbo- 
lical Vow containing tacitly a 
fort of Corſe, fot whoever ſhou'd 
iacur the Penalty and was not able 
to perform the Vow was to be 


Was to explain the. Senſe, and re- 
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baniſh'd, and have his Goods 
confiſcated. 3 
Now 
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 concile the ſeeming Contrareties 
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No obſerving the Irregularity of the Months, 
and that the Moon did not always riſe and ſet with 
the Sun, but often upon the ſame Day happen'd 
to overtake and go before him; he ordered that 


day to be nam'd *vn , via, the Old and New; at- 
— eas that part of it which was before the 
Conjunction to the Old Moon, and the reſt to the 
New: being the firſt it ſeems that underſtood that 


Verſe of Homer, 


TS piv ÞSivovI@ wines, F ff i5aputvoro.” | 
(1) Of the decreaſing and increaſing Month. 


/ 


The following Day he call'd the New Moon; (i) 
after the twentieth he counted not by adding, bur 


(1) This Line is the 162d Verſe 
of the 14th Book of the Odyſſey, 
where Ulyſſes himſelf ſpeaking of 
his Return ſaith, Be aſſured of the 
Truth of what I ſay. Ulyſſes ſhall 
return hither this very Year. Yes, he 
ſhall return into his own Palace at 
the End, and Beginning of the 
Month. Solon knew very well 
that Homer cou'd not ſpeak but of 
One, and the Same day; for how 
cou'd a Man come home two 
days together? Hetherefore found 
that the Poet in this manner ex- 
plain d the day of the Conjuncti- 
on, wherein the Moon is at the 
1 time both old and new, clo- 

ng up one Month, and opening 
That Fobich follows. | 

(2) He divided the Month into 
three Tens or Tithings. The firſt 
was called of the Month beginning 
85 apes ,] d; the ſecond the 
Month middling, us&3y]ogs wuvrs ; 
and the laſt of the Month finiſhing, 
Sirene punvog: the firſt was 
number d in order, viz. The Firſt, 
Second, Third of the Month begin- 
ning. The ſecond was number'd 


in the ſame manner, the Firſt, St 


thinking 


ter Twenty, t 


and 


cond, Third of the Month midlim, 
or elſe the Firſt after Ten, the S.. 
cond after Ten, &c. till they came 
to Twenty, When 
the laſt Ten then they 
by ſubſtraction, for inſtead of 
ſaying One after Twenty, Two af- 
Feb call ir the _ 
of the Month. finiſhmg, that is 
21ſt; the 22 7. Month p- 
sing. that is the 2:24; and ſo of 

the reſt, Sometimes they left 
out the Words: of 
niſhing, when they counted ſeve- 
ral days one after another, for in 
that Caſe it was impoſſible to be 
miſtaken. Thus Str 
of Ariſtophanes his Plays call'd the 
Clouds, inſtead of reckoning Six 
after Twenty, Seven after Twenty) 
&c. ſaith, Five, Four, Three, Two, 
and the moſt abominable of all 
days That of the old, and nen 
Moon, that is the 3oth. The Ro- 
mans imitated thi 
laſt way of ſubſtracting, and it is 
ſt. | aſtoniſning to conceive how ſo 
polite a People 
cou'd follow Dates ſo unnatural, 
or rather ſo extravagant. 


ſubſtracting 


they came to 


reckon d 


the Month j- 


cades in one 


them in this 


with th 
not the 
mitted 
them. 1 
that pi 
that kh 


ſubſtracting and reckoned back ward, according to 
the decreaſing Phaſes of the Moon, to the thirtieth. 

Now (1) when theſe Laws were enacted, and 
Some came to Solon every day, either to commend 
or diſpraiſe them, and adviſe, if poſſible, to leave 
out, or put in ſomething; and Many were curious, 
and defir'd him to explain, and tell the meaning ot 
ſuch and ſuch a Paſſage; and he knowing that not 
to do it was diſobliging, and to do it would get 
him IIl-will; and deſirous to bring himſelf out of 
all Straits, and take off all reaſons of Suſpicion 
from Thoſe that ſought them (for as he himſelf ſays, 
In great Affairs tis hard to pleaſe all,) as a reaſon 
for travelling, he pretended himſelf Maſter of a 
Ship, and having obtain'd leave for ten Vears ab- 
ſence, he departed; for he hop'd by that time his 
Laws would become cuſtomary and familiar. His 


firſt Voyage was for Eg ypr, and he liv'd (as he 


himſelf ſays) 


(1) Plutarch has only mention no Notice: One of them is againſt 


thoſe Laws of Solon which he 
thought the moſt fingular and 
remarkable; Diogenes Laertius has 
related ſome Others, that ought 
not to be forgotten, viz. Let not 
the Tutor live in the ſame Houſe 
with the Mother of his Pupils. Let 
not the Tuition of Minors be com- 
mitted to Him who is next after 
them in the Inheritance. Let Him 
that puts out the Eye of a Man 
that has but One, loft Both, His. 
if an Archon gets drunk let him 
ze put to Death. Let Him, who 
refuſeth to nouriſh his Father and 
Mother be infamous: And ſo let 
Him that has conſum d his Pa- 
trimony. A Debauchs ſhall not be 
allow'd to ſpeak in the Aſſemblies 
of the People. There are two o- 
ther Lawys of Solon very remarka- 
ble, of which Plutarch has taken 


lewd Women, and the Other a- 
gainſt Procurers. A Woman caught 
in Adultery not be ſuffer d to 
deck herſelf, and aſſt at the pub- 
lick Sacrifices, for fear her Com- 


merce ſhow d corrupt Others, In 


caſe d appear there. or be 
Ae be lawful for the 


firſt that ſees her to ſtrip her, and 
take her Ornaments; He may 
likewiſe beat her as much as 
he pleaſes, provided he does not kill 
nor lame her. The Deſign of the 
Legiſlator in this Law was to 
cover with Infamy the unbappy 
—_— and make her Life in- 
upportable. 
As for ſuch as procured t 
fort of Women, Lenones, 7rpoet7 o- 
v. he ordain d that they ſhou'd 
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be purſued, and put to Death if 
taken. | 4 
Near 
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from Solon's Memoirs, as is to be | cover'd tir, made it 


_ and Night. Diodorus Siculus faith, 


N FP 
Near Nilus' Mouth, by fair Canopus Short:: 


Hie ſpent ſome time in Study with P/enophis of Helis. 
polis and Sonchis the Saite, the moſt learned of all the 


Prieſts; from whom (as Plato ſays) getting an Ac- 
count of the Atlantick Iſland, (1) he put it into 3 
Poem, and endeavour'd to bring it into Credit a- 
mong the Grecian. From thence he fail'd ro Cyprus, 


where he was made much of by Philocyprus one of 


the Kings there, who had a ſmall Ciry built by 
Demophoon, the Son of Theſeus, near the River 
Clarius, in a ſtrong Place, tis true, but barren and 
uneaſy of Acceſs. Solon perſuaded him, ſince there 
lay a fair Plain below, to remove the City, and 
build it more pleaſant and larger; and while he ſtaid 
there he took care of its building and peopling, 
and aſſiſted in fitting it both for Defence and Con- 
venience of living: inſomuch that many new In- 
habitants flock'd to Philocyprus, and the other 
Kings grew jealous; and therefore to honour So- 
Jon, he call'd the City Solos, which was formerly 
nam'd Apeia, that is High: and Solon himſelf in his 
Elegies ſpeaking to Philocypras, mentions this 
Foundation in theſe Words; | . | 


Long may you live, and fill the Solian Throne, 
Succeeded ſtill by Children of your s © 
And whilſt from your bleſs'd iſle I gently ſail, 
Let Venus ſend a king and proſp'rous Cale: 
Lot her enlarge the Bounds of your Command, 
And raiſe your Town, and ſend me ſafe to Land. 


(1) Plato finiſh'd this Hiſtory } that the Cart haginians, who 2 
ifa] for 
ſeen in his Iimeus, and Critias. | any one to inhabit it. It has been 
He pretends that this Atlantick infer'd from hence that in thoſe 
Iſland, ſituated in the Ocean, was | days the Africans had ſome Know- 
bigger than Aſia and Africk, and | ledge of America, upon which 
that it was drown'd in one Day | the Greeks build the Fable, which 
Plato has preſerv'd in his Critis 
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There are Some who think the Story of 
(1) Solon's Interview with Cræſus a fiction, as not 
agreeable with Chronology; but I cannot reject fo 
famous a Relation, and ſo well atteſted, and (what 
is more) ſo agreeable to Solon's Temper, ſo wor- 
thy his Wiſdom and Greatneſs of Mind, becauſe 
forſooth. it doth not agree with ſome Chronologi- 
cal Canons,which Thouſands have endeavour'd to 
regulate, and yet to this day could never bring the 
differing Accounts to any agreement. The Story is 
(2) that Solon coming to Sardis at the requeſt of 
Cræſus, was in the ſame Condition, as an inland 
Man when firſt he goes to ſee the Sea: for as he 
fancies every River he meets with to be the Ocean, 
ſo Solon, as he paſs'd through the Court, and ſaw 
a great many Nobles richly dreſs'd, and proudly 
{trutting among a Crowd of Attendants and Guards, 
thought every one had been Crafts, till at laſt he 
was brought to his preſence, and found him deck'd 
with all the Ornaments of Jewels, Purple and Em- 
broidery, All that could make him fine and ad- 
mired, (3) that he might appear the moſt glorious 


(1) Solon, They ſay, was Ar- | perform'd even before the Ty- 
chon the third Year of the 46th] ranny of Piſoffrarus, This is 
Olympiad, and Crœſus was over- full of Difficulties, and Contrarie- 
thrown by Cyrus the ſecond Year 


ties, that it is impoſſible to recon» 
of the 58th, which makes it im- | cile them, unleſs We agree with 
poſſible for Solon to be living at 


Plutarch that the antient Chrono- 
that time, that is to ſay 47 Years| logical Tables are by no means 
exact, notwichſtanding the great 
Labour and Pains ſeveral Perſons 
have been at to regulate them. 

(2) This Story is told at large 
in the firſt Book of Herodotus, 

1) It was a Cuſtom among 
5 Bae Princes to have their 
Veſtments variegated with divers 
Colours, as we find it in the Holy 
Scripture. udges v. 20. 10 
Siſera a Prey of divers Colours of 


after. his Archonſhip. This they 
prove ſtronger by making it ap- 
pear that Solon died when Hege- 
ſtratus was Archon in the ſecond 
Year of the 51ſt Olympiad. Now 
Crœſus was not King till the firſt 
Year of the 56th Olympiad, 
which was 22 Years after the 
Death of Solon. How then are we 
to make this Voyage of Solon into 
Lydia fall in with the Reign of 
Crœſus? Eſpecially if, according 


to Plutarch, this Voyage was 


Needle-work. 
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and gaudy Spectacle. Now when Solon came be · ¶ ity ft 


fore him, and ſeem'd not at all ſurpris'd, nor gave ¶ are of a 


Craœſus thoſe Compliments he expected; but ſhew'd the life 
himſcif, to all diſcerning Eyes, to be a Man that I forbids 
deſpiſed ſuch inſolent vanity and weakneſs of judg- ir to 4 
ment; he commanded them to open his Treaſury Wl time of 
to him, and to carry him about and ſhew him his Ill ture tin 
rich and coſtly Furniture, though he did not defire ¶ bath co 
to ſee it: for Solon wanted only to look upon him, ¶ baypy ; 
to give a Judgment of the Man. When he return'd WWW the Glo 


from viewing all This, Cræſus ask'd him if ever he I the Ri 
had ſeen a happier Man than he was? And when IW diſmiſs 
Solon anſwer'd he knew one Tellus a fellow-Citizen Ml But A 
of his, and told him that this Tellus was an honeſt Sardis, 
Man, had good Children, a competent Eſtate all ¶ eſteem 
his Life, which he ended bravely fighting for his treatec 
Country: Crœſus took him for an ill- bred Fellow, WW /:/its i 
and a Clown, for not meaſuring Happineſs by the and S' 
abundance of Gold and Silver; and for preferring be as / 
the Life and Death of a mean and private Man, deed C 
before ſo much Power and ſuch an Empire. How- W come 
ever he ask'd him again, if beſides Tellus, he knew conde! 
any other Man more happy? And Solon replying, WW Pile b 
Zes, Cleobis and Bito, who were very loving Brothers ll cry'd 
and extream dutiful to their Mother for when the O Sol 
Oxen were too long before they came, they put them- IF quire, 
ſelves to the Waggon, and drew their Mother to Juno's was t 
Temple, who was extremely pleas'd with their Action, Misfo 
and call'd happy by her Neighbours ; and then ſacrificing, ll ſaying 
and feaſting, they never roſe again, but died without Pain Wl I ſent 
or Trouble immediately after they had gotten ſo great a bat 1 
Credit and Reputation. What, fays Cræſus angry, and / of 
doſt not thou reckon us amongſt the number of happy i 9eate 
Men? And Solon, unwilling either to flatter or ex- wer 

aſperate him more, reply'd, Providence, O King of and, 


Lydia, has given the Greeks a moderate proportion of iſ 7ealit) 

other things : and we have likewiſe ſome ſhare of a ſort I Calan 

of Wiſdom which looks bold, and by reaſon of its Medio- ben, 
criiy 


city fit for mean and ordinary Perſons not for ſuch as 
are of a Royal or ſplendid Condition; and This, obſerving 
be life of Man ſubject to all the varieties of fortune, 
: forbids us to grow inſolent upon our preſent Enjoyments, 
sr to admire any Man's Happineſs that may have a 
imme of change, for what Variety will happen in fu- 
ture time to any Man is unknown : but to whom God 
bath continued Happineſs unto the end, that Man we call 
happy; but the Happineſs of Him that is yet alive, is like 
the Glory and Crown of a Wreſtler that is ſtill within 
the Ring, unſteady and uncertain. After This he was 
diſmiſs'd, having griev'd, but not inſtructed Cre/as. 
But Æſop, he that writ the Fables (being then at 
Sardis, upon Crefus his Invitation, and very much 
eſteem'd) was concern'd that Solon was ſo meanly 
treated, and gave him this Advice: Solon, let your 
Vifits to Kings be as ſeldom, or as pleaſant as you can: 
and Solon reply'd, No in truth, but rather let them 
be as ſeldom, or as profitable as you can. Then in- 
deed Crœſus deſpis'd Solon, but when he was over- 
come by Cyrus, had loſt his City, was taken alive, 
condemn'd to be burnt, and laid bound upon the 
Pile before all the Perfans and Cyrus himſelf ; he 
cry'd out as loud as poſhbly he could three times, 
O Solon / Cyrus ſurpriz'd, and ſending Some to en- 
quire, what Man, or God this Solon was, who 
was the only Perſon he invok'd in this unavoidable it 
Misfortune ? Crœſus told him the whole Story, 4 
ſaying he was one of the Wiſe Men of Greece, whom 1 
I ſent for, not to be inſtructed, or to learn any thing 
that I wanted, but that he ſhould ſee, and be a Wit- 
neſs of that Happineſs, the loſs of which is now a 
greater Evil, than the enjoyment was a Good: for 
when 1 had it, the Good of it was ſuch only in Name 
and Opinion, but now the loſs of it at laſt hath in 
reality brought upon me grievous Troubles and incurable 
Calamities and that Man conjecturing from what was 
then, what has ſince happen'd, bad me look to the end of 


my 
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my Life, and not rely and grow proud upon Uncer· 
zainties. 
wiſer Man than Cre/us, and ſeeing in the preſent 


When this was told Cyrus, who was 4 


Example that Solon's Saying was confirmed, he 
not only freed Creſus from Puniſhment, but ho- 
nour'd him as long as he lived; and Solon had the 
Glory, by the ſame Saying, to ſave One of theſe 
Kings and inſtruct the Other. 5 
Solon was no ſooner gone, but the Citizens began to 
quarrel; Lycurgus headed Thoſe of the Champian 
part of the Country, Megacles the Son of Alcmæon 
Thoſe that liv'd toward the Sea, and Piſiſtratus the 


grund Mountaineers, among which were * a great Crowd 


of labouring People, the greateſt Enemies to the 
Rich : Inſomuch that tho' the City ſtill us'd their 
Laws, yet All look'd for a change, and deſired a: 
nother form of Government, hoping that in the 
alteration they ſhould have not an equal but a larger 
ſhare, and be intire Maſters of the contrary Facti- 
on. Affairs ſtanding thus, Solon refurn'd, and was 
reverenced and honoured by All: But to ſpeak and 
act in publick as formerly, he was neither able nor 
willing by reaſon of his Age; however privately diſ- 
courſing with the Heads of the Factions, he en- 
deavoured to reconcile and compele the differen- 
ces: Piſiſtratus eſpecially ſeeming to ſhew the 
greateſt regard to him: for he A e. Pifiſtratus| 
had ſomething very courteous and engaging in his 
Diſcourſe; (1) was very ready to aſſiſt the 9 

F : —_ an 


(1) He had always two or | verty he furniſh'd him vpon the 
three Slaves following him with | Spot with every thing neceſſary, 
leveral ſmall Pieces of Silver, | not to keep him in Idleneſs, but 
which he employ'd in comforting | to put him in a Condition to get 
the Sick, and burying the Poor; | his Livelyhood by his Labour: He 
and when he obſerv'd any one to | kept no Porters at his Gardens, 
look melancholly he call'd him to | or Country Houſes, but left every 
him, and ask'd him the Cauſe of | thing open to all the World, who 
it: if it was owing to his Po- were at Liberty to go, and — 
| * 
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and in caſes of Enmity was very moderate and 
tractable: and being very dextrous in putting on a 
ſemblance of thoſe: Qualities which he had not by 


Nature, he got greater Credit, than Thoſe Who 


really had them, of being thought a modeſt and 
fair Man, and one that particularly loved Equality, 
and would take it very ill if any one ſhould go a- 
bout to alter the preſent Settlement, or ſo much 
as deſire Innovation, for by this means he de- 
ceived the People. But Solon preſently found him 
out, and was the firſt that ſaw to the bottom of 
his Deſigns. However he did not come to an oper 
rupture with him upon This, but endeavoured to 
ſoften him and adviſe him better, and often told 
both Him and Others, that F any one would take a» 
way his aſpiring thoughts, and cure his defire of Abſo- 
lute Rule, None would naturally make @ more Virtu- 
ous Man, or a more Excellent Citizen. (1) Theſpis at 


this time beginning to change, or reform the Tra- 


gedy, the thing, becauſe it was new, took very much 
with the multitude. (This was before it came to. be 
a Prize Contention.) Solon, who was by Nature a 
lover of Hearing and Learning, and now in his old 
Age giving himſelf more leiſure, ſporting and 


what they wanted. What Plutarch] before the Days of Theſpis, but it 
faith of the Poor is not to be un- was compos'd only of a Chorus 
derſtood of ſuch as ask'd Alms, | of People, who ſung, and revil'd 
for there were none ſuch at each Other. Theſpis was the firſt 
thens, In thoſe Days, faith Io-|who flung into the Chorus a 
crares, there were no Citizens that | perſonating Character, which gave 
died of Want, or begg'd in the\the Chorus Breath, by reciting the 
Streets, to the Diſhonour of the] Adventure of ſome illuſtrious Per- 


Community, ſonage; and this Narration, or Re- 


(1) Tha. Paſſage is of more |cital, was what in tire introduced 
importance than it appears to be [the Plot, or Subject of their 
at firſt fight. Plutarch does not ſay | Tragedies. It is not therefore to 
that Theſpis at that time began to |be wonder d at if this Change or 
act Tragedies, but began 70 reform Improvement was highly reliſh'd 
the Tragedies; which is very diffe- _— Athenians. The firſt Piece 
tent. Tragedy was known long Ithat Theſpis play d was Alceſtes. 

| | cheering 


The LIF E of 
cheering himſelf with Muſick and a Glaſs of Wine, 
went to ſee Theſpis himſelf (as the antient Cuſtom 
was) act; and after the Play was done, he diſ- 
cours'd him, and ask'd him if he was not: aſham'd 
to tell ſo many lyes before ſuch a Company: and 
Theſpis replying, Tis no harm to ſay or do ſo in 
jeſt and merriment; Solon vehemently ſtriking his 
ſtaff againſt the Ground, Ab, ſays he, if we ho- 
nour and commend ſuch Merriment as this, we ſhall 
ſoon find it will creep into our ſerious affairs. (1) A- 
bout this Time Piſiſtratus, who had wounded him- 
ſelf all over his Body, was by his own Directions 
conducted in a Chariot into the Market- place, his 
"Wounds bleeding freſh upon him, and ſtirred up 
the People, as if he had been thus dealt with by 
the treachery of his Enemies for his affection to 
the Government, and a great many ſhewed their 
reſentment, and cry'd out at it. Solon, coming cloſe 
to him, ſaid, O Son of Hippocrates you do not aft 
the part of Homer's Ulyſſes well : for you take the 
ſame way to beguile your Citizens which he. took 
to deceive his Enemies, when he wounded bin- 
ſelf. Notwithſtanding This the Rabble were ready 
to fight in defence of Piſiſtratus, and the People 
flock d to the great Aſſembly ; where one Ariſton 
making a motion that they ſhould allow Piſiſtratus 
fifty Club-men for a Guard to his Perſon, Solon 
role up and oppos'd it, and talk'd a great deal to 
the ſame purpoſe as he hath left us in his Poems: 


You doat upon his Words and taking Phraſe. 


(1) We have this TranſaQion | met with this Treatment from 
related at large in the firſt Book | his Enemies as he was going to 
of Herodotus, who faith that Pi- | bis Country Seat, and that it was 
fſiftratus did not only wound him- | with the greateſt Difficulty in the 
{elf bur his Chariot Mules like- | World he eſcaped out of ther 
wiſe, that he might more eaſily | Hands, 
perſuade the People that he had 
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8 O LON. 
And again, 


| True, each Man fingle is @ crafty Soul, 
| But all together make one giddy Fool : © 
| 


But obſerving that the poorer ſort were ſet upon 
. Wl gratifying Piſiſtratus, and raiſing a Tumult, and 
the Rich fearful, and getting our of harms way, he 

took his leave; 3 was wiſer than Some, and 
ſtouter than Others: Wiſer than Thoſe that did not 
underſtand the deſign; Stouter than Thoſe that, tho? 
they underſtood it, were afraid to oppoſe the Ty- 
ranny. Now the People having paſt the Law, 
were not exact with Piſiſtratus about the number 
of his Club-men, but took no notice of it, tho? 
he had liſted and kept as many as he would, till he 
ſciz?d the Cittadel. When that was done, and the 
City in an uproar, Megacles with all the reſt of the 
Relations of Alcmeon preſently fled the Country. 
But Solon, tho? he was very old, and had None to 
back him, yet came into the Market-place, and 
made a Speech to his Citizens, ſometimes 
blaming their ſtupidity and meanneſs of Spirit, 


r r tom dh. AS. . i = 


# Wl ſometimes paſſionately exhorting them, not thus i 
s Wl tamely to loſe their Liberty; and likewiſe then | Ut 
n Wl ſpoke that memorable Saying, That before twas an | 
o ear task to have flop'd the riſing Tyranny, but now | 


the greater and more glorious Action to deſtroy it, 
when it was begun already, and had gathered ſtrength. 
But All being afraid ro fide with him, he return'd i 
home; and taking his Arms, he brought them | | 
out, and laid them in the Porch before his Door, | 13 
with theſe words: To the utmoſt of my power 1 have | ij 
firiven for my Country and my Laus; and then he | 1 
| 


buſſed himſelf no more. His Friends adviſing him 
to leave the Country, he refus'd, but writ a Poem, 
and thus rattled the Zthenians : | 


| 7 | | by 
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If now you ſmart, blame not the heav'nly Powers, 
or they are good, the fault is only ours; 
We pour bim all our Forts, wwe took the Chain, 


now he makes us Slaves, yet we complain. 


And when Many told him by way of advice that 


the Tyrant would have his Head for this, and 
asked to what he truſted that he ventur'd to ſpeak 
ſo boldly, he reply'd, My old Age. But for all this, 
when Piſiſtratus had got all into his power, he ſo 
honoured Solon, obliged and kindly entertain'd 
him, that Solon gave him his Advice, and approv'd 
many of his Actions: For he kept many of Solon's 
Laws, obſerved them himſelf, and compell'd his 
Friends to do the like. And he himſelf, tho' then 
poſſeſt of abſolute Power, being accus'd of Mur- 
der before the Areopagus, came quietly to clear 


himſelf, but his Acculer let fall the Indictment. 


And he added other Laws, one of which is, that 
the Maim'd in the Wars ſhould be maintain'd at 
the publick charge. But Heraclides Ponticus fays, 
that Piſiſtratus follow'd Solon's example in This, 
who had before determin'd it in the caſe of one 
Ther ſippus that was maim'd. And,Theophraſtus aſ- 
ſerts, that 'twas Piſ/tratus, not Solon, that made 
that Law againſt Lazineſs, which was the reaſon that 
the Country was berter cultivated, and the City 
more free from diſturbance. Solon having begun 2 

eat Work in Verſe, concerning the Relation or 

able of the Atlanticł Iſland, which he had learn'd 
from the wiſe Men in Sazs, and (i) which particu- 
larly concerned the Athenians, preſently grew 


© (1) This Fable imported that { making Head againſt their Victo- 
the People of that Iſland having | rious Commanders overthrew 
ſubdued all Africk. and a great | them in ſeveral Engagements, and 
Part of Europe, threatned Egypt | confin'd them to their own 
and Greece; but the Athemans Iſlind. | 4h 
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weary of it; not (as Plato ſays) by feaſon of his 


multitude of buſineſs, but becauſe of his age, bei 


diſcourag'd at the greatneſs of the Task: for th 


Verſes teſtify that he had leiſure enough, 
Now I grow old, yet much I daily learn, 
And again Y 


A Song, a Miſtreſs, and a glaſs of Wine, 
Which are moſt Mens delights, are alſo mine. 


But (1) Plato having a defire to finiſh and beautify 
this Subject of the Atlantick land, (which was as 
it were a fair Ground-plot in a fine Country, not 
yet inhabited, and which belonged to him by right 
(2) of relation) begins it with making ſtately En- 
trances, noble Encloſures, large Courts, ſuch as no 


Eſſay, no Fable, no Fiction ever had before: but 


beginning it late, he ended his Life before his 
Work; and fo the Reader's trouble for the un- 
finiſh'd part is the greater, as the ſatisfaction he 
takes in that which is compleat is extraordinary: 
For as the City of Athens left only the Temple of 


(1) Plato made Choice of it the World, the Knowledge of 
becauſe he thought it a Subject which is to eſtabliſh in them the 
proper to induce the Athenians to | Principles he had been teaching 
be united among themſelves, and | them; and the Critias, or Atlan- 
to have a Taſte of that Form of | tick, proves to em from the Au- 
Government of which he had | thority of antient Hiſtory that 
given them an Idea: for the ten | ſuch were the Manners of their 
Books of his Repwblick, which, | Anceſtors, that is of the firſt Athe- 
properly ſpeaking, are but one | nian, who lived before the Deluge 
continued Dialogue, are only a | of Deucalion, by which means 
Part of one and the fame Trea- | they were enabled to perform ſuch 
tiſe, conſiſting of Thoſe, and the | glorĩous Exploits. 

Timeus, and Atlantick, or Critias. (2) For Plato's Mother was a 
His Republick is deſign'd to form | deſcendant from a Brother of 
er model his Citizens; his Timers | Solon. | 
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Jupiter Ohympius unfiniſh'd, (1) ſo Plato, amongft 


all his excellent Works, left this only Piece about 


the Atlantict 1 imperfect. Solon liv'd after 
Piſiſtratus ſeiz'd the Government (as Heraclides 


Ponticus aſſerts) a long time; but Phanias the 


Ephefian ſays, not full two years: for Piſiſtratus 
began his Tyranny when Comias was Archon; and 
Phanias ſays, Solon dy'd under Hegeſtratus, who 
ſucceeded Comias. Now the Story (2) that when 
his Body was burnt, the Aſhes of it were ſcattered 
all round the Iſland Salamis, is too abſurd to be 
believ'd, or to be any thing but a mere Fable; and 
yer 'tis written by many conſiderable Men, and 
Ariſtotle the Philoſopher. | 


(1) I think no one ever re- 
ceiv'd a more handſome and con- 
ſummate Encomium than what 
is here given Plato by Plutarch, 
who compares his Writings to 
thoſe Temples at Athens, which 
are called by a Greek Poet the ſa- 
cred Habitation of the Gods, and 


which he did not live to finiſh, 
to the Temple of the Olympian 
Fupiter, which was left likewiſe 
| unfiniſh'd by the Athenians by 
reaſon of their domeſtick Tu- 
mults. and Seditions. . 
(2) Tis ſaid by Diog. Laertin: 


that this was done by his own 


particularly comparing his Critias, Order. 
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3 HI 8 FU wk Chanas; of Solon; a 
bim we now proceed to Compare Popli-: 
on, fo called by the Roman People at 
the Expiration of his *frſt Con lte, 
out of reſpect to his Merit; for his Pa- 

ternal Name was Yalerius, (1) deſcended from that 
Valerius who was the principal Author of uniting the 
Romans and Sabins into one People; for He it 
was that chiefly perſuaded the two Kings to a 
Conference, and pag econciled them. | 
From this Man our Valerius (as they ſay) deriving 
his Extraction, Was, ( 2) eren white Rome was — 
under 


) He was deſcended from that Notion, -a Mind and. 1 tv 7M 
Voleſus Valerixzs who was One of | vitude is capable of producing no- 
the Three moſt, conſiderable Sa- thing noble and excellent; tne 
bins that followed Tatizs to Rame. | Faculties of the Soul being amp 

(i) This is founded upon a No- | as it were, and enervated in a Pri- 
tion pretty generally recciy'd, that | ſon. And That which ſeems to 
nothing is ſo contrary to the Spi- juſtify this Notion is, that Bo- 
rit o Eloquence as 2 Regal Con-] quence has been found to flouriſh 
ſtitution: for, according to that) more in A as from the 

Vor. I. } To N 


under Kingly ent, very Eminent both for 
| his'Eloquence (1) and Riches; the firſt of which 
he employed with great Integrity and Freedom in 
defence of Juſtice; and the Other in ſupplying rhe 
Neceſſities of Such as were in Want, with great 
Liberality and Kindneſs; from whence it might 
calily appear, that ſhould the Government fall in- 
to a Republick, he would ſoon become a chief 
Perſon in the Community. Now when the Peo- 
ple begun to hate and grow extreme weary of Tar- 
quinius Superbus, (who had neither come fairly by 
the Government at firſt, but againſt all the Rules 
both of Religion and Juftice, nor had exerciſed his 
Power like a legal King, but with che greateſt In- 
ſolence and Tyranny) they took Occafion to revolt 
upon account of the ſad Fate of Lucretia, who 
killed herſelf becauſe of the Rape committed upon 
her [by the Son of Targuin:] And Lucius Brutus, 
who was very han 
Government, (2) came firſt to Yalerivs, and find» 
Nature of their Conſtitutions have | cal Government that unbends the 
been ſubject to inteſtine Diviſions Genius, but our own Paſſions; the 
— zrs, than in inſatiable Defire of Riches, the 
whoſe Government has been | Love of Pleaſure, or 'Sloth and 
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active to bring about a: Change of 


Rules of Policy, ſuch as Crete 
and 4, which ney | 
day calebrated Orators any mote 
than monarchical Conſtitutions, 
here vvhiltt every thing depends 
pon the Will of a fingle Perſon. 
Affairs are decided rather by De- 
hate then Eloquence; that is, in ſe- 
lect Councils and not popular Aſ- 
ſemblies. Philip could not througb- 
out all his Dominions find an Ora- 
tor capable to cope with Demoſt- 
Ta ; . — 5 and 
i expired ar the fame time. 
Fer L afraid we rather chuſe 
to father That upon a foreign 
Cauſe,. which is owing folely to 


y to the 


Indolence. However it is worth 
obſerving that Plutarch wrote 
This under a\Monarchical Govern- 
ment, and if this Liberty does un 
Honour to the Perſon who made 
aſe of it, it does it more to the 
Prinee vvho ſuffer d it. I believe 
that Prinrewas Thajan. 8 
(1) This Circumſtance is very 
extraordinary and remarkable; 


Houſes in Rome, and ſpoil'd 
Rich. g | 

(2) Diomſius and Livy tell 
that Lacretia fent * 0 
her Father, and kill'd herſelf i 


their 'Preſence; and that then 
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POPLICOLA 
ing him very ready to engage, with his Aſſiſtance 


expell'd the * King and his Party. And whilft * 7% Cao 
it was thought that the People would be inclined 4, 


y chuſe a ſingle Perſon — * raw ry inftead 
the King, Valerius acqui | becauſe the Right 
to command rather belang'd to Brutus, ho had 
been the Leader in bringing on the Democracy. 
OI ym = — appearing to be 
offenſive, and the mi 8 UN 

ray Sh 2 Power divided, and Spas. fop: nd 
and calling out for Twoz Valerius was in hopes 
that with Brutus he might be elected Conſul,” but 
was diſappointed; for inſtead of V aſeriut, much 
ink Brutus s mind, (1) Collazinus, the Husband 

Lucretia, was choſen his Collegue; a Man no 
way ſuperior to Valerius in Virtue. But ſuch' as 
bad the ſt Sway dreading the King's Party, 
(who fill us'd all Endeavour broad and Solieita- 
tions at home to ſoften the People) were reſolv'd 
upon a Chieftain of an intenſe Hatred te them, 
5 molt likely never to give way to their Intereſt. 

Whereupon Valerius taking it much to heart, 
that he ſhould not be thought zealous enough to 
do his utmoſt for the Service of his Country, only 
becauſe he had ſuſtained no private Injury from 
the Inſolence of the Tyrants, abſented himſelf from 
the Senate, withdrew from the practice of the Bar, 


and quitted all publick Concerns: Which gave ma- 


ny People an occaſion of Diſcourſe and great Con- 
cern, who were afraid left he ſhould out of re- 
ſentment join himſelf to the King's Party, and 
overturn the State and Settlement of the City, 
which was yet but in a tottering Condition. (2) But 
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when Brutus, who was jealous of fome -others, 
determin'd to give an Oath to the Senate upon the 


Sacrifice at the Altar; upon the day appointed 
Palerius came with great chearfulneſs into the Fo. 


rum, and was the firſt Man that took an Oath ne- 
ver to give way in the leaſt, or ſubmit to Targuin; 
but by force of Arms to maintain their Liberty: 


which gave Se ſatisfaction to the Senate, and 
e 


aſſurance to the Conſuls; and his Actions ſoon af - 
ter confirmed the Sineerity of his Oath. For Am- 
baſſadors came from Tarquin, with Letters to ca- 
jole the People, and artificial Speeches full of gen- 
tleneſs and good nature, whereby they thought 


eſpecially to corrupt and ſeduce the Populace, in- 


timating, as from the King himſelf, that he bad 
quitted his high inſolent Deſigns, and deſired no- 


thing but Reaſon and Moderation. And when the 


Conſuls were of Opinion that theſe Men ſhould 
have an Audience in publick, Valerius would not 
ſuffer it, but was very earneſt to prevent any oc- 
caſion or pretence of raiſing new Diſturbance a- 


mong the poorer ſort, and Such as were more 


weary of War than of Tyranny. (1) Afterwards 
other Ambaſſadors arriv'd, who declar'd that Tar- 
quin would reſign. his Crown, and lay down his 
Arms, only capitulating for a Reſtitution to him- 
ſelf, to his Friends and Relations, of their Monies 


and Eſtates, to ſupport their Baniſhment. Now Se- 


veral inclining to this Motion, and Collatinus in 
particular pleading for it; Brutus, who. was of an 
inflexible Temper, and keen in his Reſentment, 


whoſe Uneaſineſs under their pre- | they were the ſame with'the fore- 
ſent Circumſtances, and Hopes of ment on d, and that failing in their 
better, made them defire to live | firſt Demands, they contented 
rather under a Tyrant than in a] themſelves with the ſecond, on 


popular State. ſe to gain time. 
(1) Dionyſaus of Halicarnaſſus ſaith 22 * 


(i) ruſh'd 
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(1) ruſh'di into the Forum, there proclaiming his 
Fellow-Conful-ro: be a Traitor, in that he — ſo 
ready to grant a Supply both for War and Tyran- 
ny to Thoſe to whom it would be very unreaſo- 
nable to allow even Means of Subſiſtence in their 
Baniſnment. This caus'd an Aſſembly of the Ci- 
tizens, amongſt whom the firſt that ſpake was Caius 
Minutius, a private Man, who advis'd Brutus, and 
perſuaded the Romans to take care that thoſe Goods 
ſhould be kept in their own Hands, to be employ'd 
againſt the 'T'yrants, rather than put into the Ty- 
rants Hands, to be turn'd againſt them: Vet how- 
ever twas the Romans. Opinion, that ſince they 
enjoy d the Liberty they had fought for, they ſhould: 
not reject Articles of Peace for the ſake of the 
Goods, but to throw them out after the Tyrants. 
But the buſineſs of recovering the Goods was the 
leaſt part of Tarquin s deſign; but the Demand 


ſounded the Humours of the People, and became 
a Preparatory to a Conſpiracy; which the Ambaſ- 


(1) Dianſaas of Halicarnaſſys 
fath, on the contrary, that this 
Affair was debated in the Senate 
with a great deal of Moderation 
on each fide, Brutus was of Opi- 
nion that the Tyrant's Effects 
ought to be retain'd, as forfeited 
to the Publick, and that they were 
not obliged to allow him where- 
withal to raiſe and maintain an 
Army, ang carry on a War againſt 
the Romans, which might end ir 
a ſecond Seryitude and Oppreſſion. 
Collatinus was of the contrary 
Opinion; he ſaid their Quarrel was 
with the Tyrants, and that they 
had nothing to. do with their 
Wealth; that it was enough that 
They were expelled, and that they 
ought to take Care they did not 
give the World reaſon to think 


purpoſe, only to get into poſſeſ. 


ſion of their Eſtates; or furniſh 
them with 2 juſt, or at leaft plau- 
ſible Pretence for declaring War 
againſt them. This Diſpute took 
up the Senate ſeveral days: Bru- 
tus's Advice was thought the 


moſt profitable, but That of Col- 


latinus. the moſt honourable; and 


People, with whom it was carry'd 
for the moſt honourable, by the 
Majority of one Vote only. A 


thy to be remembred; In a po- 
pular Aſſembly, and in an Affair 
of the greateſt Importance, That 
which was Jaſt was prefer'd to 
That which was Profitable, even 
after the Wiſdom of ſo auguſt a 
Senate was at a loſs on which 
fide to incline, 


that they had baniſh's Them on 


i, 


the Deciſion was at laſt left to the 


remarkable Thing This, and wor- 
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fadors were framing, while they 
turn, under — of ſelling ſome of the Goods, 


delayed their re. 


keeping others ſafe, and ordering the feſt to be ſent 
away, till fuch time as they corrupted two of the 
eminenteft Families in Rome, namely that of the 
Aquiliass, which had three Senators in it, and that 
of the Vitellians, which had Two; All Thefe, by the 
Mother's fide, were Nephews to Collatinus the Con- 
ful: and beſides, the Vitollians were likewife parti- 
cularly allied to Brutus; for he married their Siſter, 
(1) by whom he had ſeveral Children; To of which, 


who were juſt come to age, the Vitellians drew 


in, as being their Relations and Companions, and 

revailed upon them to become Partners in their 

reaſon, aſſuring them withal, that if they would 
lift themſelves in the noble Family of the Targuing, 
and eſpouſe the Royal Intereſt, they would be freed 
from the Stupidity and Cruelty of their Father: (his 
Irreconcilement to Offenders they term'd Crnelty; 
and as to his Stupidity, it was what himſelf had 
long pretended to, and uſed as a Cloke (2) for his 
ſecurity againſt the Tyrants: and he did not refuſe 
to take his Sirname [ i. e. Brutus, ] from thence 
ever after.) When upon theſe Inducements the 
Youths came to diſcourſe the Aguiliam, all thought 
it convenient to oblige themſelves in a ſolemn and 
dreadful Oath, with the Ceremony of killing « 
Man (3), and (4) taſting his Blood, and touching 


(i) Di and Livy make 
mention of no more than Two; 
but Plutarch ſides with Thoſe who 
will have it that Brutus had more, 
and that He who killed Ceſar in 
the Capitol was deſcended from 
One of them. See the Life of 
Bryntus 


ww For Tarquiv bad put his Fa- 


ther and Brother to Death. 
(3) This they did not from 2 
Principle of Religion, or becauſe 


| 


they thought fuch a Ceremony 
had a Virtue in it; but they meant 
to unite themſelves more firmly 
by the Enormity of the Crime, 
and be put under the Neceſſity of 
being true 'to each other from the 


Deſpair of a Pardon. Catilan 
| tid the Ame Thing, We bad not 


either in Dionyſiws or Livy any 
mention of this orrible Sacrifice. 


(4) £10760 20)as, taſting it 
by way of Libation. " 9 
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bis Entrails,, For this 8 they met at the: 


Houſe of the Azuilians. The Room where they in- 
tended to do this wicked Act, was: (as-fit it ſnould) 
ar unfrequenred darkfome Place; and! therefore: 
they were not aware of a Slave named indians, 
who had hid himſelf wwhin it, not with an De- 
ſign, or our of any Suſpicion of what was to fob. 
low ; but being accidentally within, and ſeeing: 
with how much Haſte and Concern they came in, 
he ſtopr ſhort out of fear to be diſcover'd, and 

d himſelf behind a Cheſt, fo as he might ob»; 
ſerve their Ackions and over hear their Debates. 
The reſult was to kill the Conſuls, and they wrote 
Letters to Targuin advertiſing the ſame, and: en- 
truſted them in the Hands of the Ambaſſadars, 
who lodged at the Place, as being entertained hy 
the 2 and were preſent at the treaſona- 

ONIruir. e | CE Ted 


When they kad done all This, andweredeparted, 


Findicius ereeping out privately,” could not tell 


how to manage this ſurprizing Buſineſs, but was: at: 
his Wits end about it; for he thought it a very 
hard Cafe (as indeed it was) to arraign. the Sons 
for ſo execrable à Villany before Brutus their Na- 
ther, or the Nephews before Collatinus their Un» 
cle; and he judged that no private Raman was: 
fit to be truſted with Secrets of fach Importance. 
But on the other hand, he could do any thingrather 
than conceal it; and ſo being forced by Confcience, 


he applied himſelf in all haſte ro Palerius, being 


induced to this chiefly by the known Genexofity: 
and Kindneſs of the Man, who. was a Perſon to 
whom the Needy had cafy acceſs, and neuer fut 
his Gates againſt the Petitions or the Indigences 
of a low Eftate: but when Vindicius came and made 
a total Diſcovery to him, his Brother Marcus and 
his own Wife being preſent at the Relation, Fa- 
erius was ſtruek with Amazement, and by na 
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means would diſmiſs the Diſcoverer, but conſind  7/ha 
. him in a Chamber, and plac'd his Wife as a Guard ly. ſe 
at the Door, ſending; his Brother in the interim to Garn 
beſet the King's Palace, and to ſeize, if poſſible, I tore 
their Letters, and ſecure the Domeſticks; whilſt.  thers 
He with his conſtant attendance of Clients and: Scen 
Friends, and a great retinue of Servants, repair'd turne 
to the Houſe of the Aguilians, who were 8 | 
from home; and therefore before any one could ſa MW and 
much as ſuſpect his Deſign, he forced his entrance MW of tl 
thro' the Gates, and happen'd upon the Letten ¶ inge t 
then lying in the Lodgings of the Ambaſſadors, Hea⸗ 
Whilſt things were in this motion, the Aguiliam the] 
made an haſty return, and muſtering themſelves a : MW of ſo 
bout the Gate, endeavour'd a recovery of the Let: ¶ be ſu 
ters: But Valerius and his Party made a reſiſtance, M as it 
and caſting their Gowns about their Necks, after I tue 
much ſtruggling on both ſides, at length hurried MW row; 
them with great difficulty through the Streets into MW way. 
the: Forum. The like Engagement happen'd about Orbe 
the King's Palace, where Marcus ſeiz'd ſome other comr 
Letters, defign'd to be convey'd away in the Ml cithe 
Goods, and laying hands on what Seryants his in- reaſe 
duſtry could find, drag d them alſo. into the Forum. W be d. 
When the Conſuls had quieted the tumult, Vi- Man. 
dicius was brought out by the Orders of Falerius, upon 
and the Accuſation being formed, the Letters were IW to p. 
read, to which the Traitors had not the confidence Opin 
to make any Reply. Moſt Others ſtood mute and glori 
dejected, ¶ as ſenſible of the Villany; ] yet Some, City. 
to ingratiate themſelves with Brutus, mention'd W Com 
Baniſhment; and the Tears of Collatinus, attended 4: 
with Valerius's ſilence, gave ſome hopes of Mer- (1) 
cy. But Brutus calling each of his Sons by their 
Names, Come, ſays he, O Titus, and You Valerius, WW *. judg 
why do you not plead to this Indiftment ? The Que- I ter 
ſtion being rhrice propos d, and no return made to dat t 
Brutus, he turn'd himſelf ro the Lictors, and 7 low'd 
Boy | | at 
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What remains. is: your Duty. The Lictors preſent · 
ly. ſeiz'd, the Youths,” and ſtripping them of their 
Garments, bound their Hands behind them, and 
tore their Bodies with Scourges; and though O- 
thers could not bear to look upon fo tragical a 
Scene, yet tis ſaid that Brutus himſelf never once 
turned away his Eyes, nor ſuffered the leaſt glance 
of Pity to ſoften and ſmooth his wonted Rigour 
and Ayſterity, but reſolutely beheld the Execution 
of the two Fouths, even till the Lictors, extend- 
ing them on the Ground, with an Ax cut off their 
Heads; then he departed, committing the reſt to 
the Judgment. of his Collegue. This was an Actioa n 
of ſo extraordinary a nature, that either it cannot | | ih 
be ſufficiently commenged, ar ſufficiently diſpraiſed, 
as it deſeryes; for either the greatneſs of his Vir- 
tue rais'd his Mind above the Impreſſions of Sor- 
row, or the extravagancy of his Paſſion took a- 
var e it: but neither the One nor the 


2e Fs 


. 
s 


6 WW Other could be of an ordinary kind, or ſuch as is 
r WW common to Human Nature, but muſt be deemed 
e either & Divine ar . Bruitiſh. However it is more *;; J or, 


reaſonable that our Judgment in this caſe ſhould 5 One- 
.be determined by the great Reputation of the 46. 
Man, than that his Virtue ſhould be queſtioned 
upon account of. the weakneſs of Such as pretend 
to paſs Sentence, upon it. (1) For in the general 
Opinion of. the Romans it was not ſo 2 and 
glorious an Undertaking in Romulus to found the 
City, as it was in Brutus to frame and ſettle the 
Commonwealth. | . 

(1) This is added, to makegood found Rome, as to ſettle the Com- 
what he had been juſt ſaying, viz.| monwealth; the Author of this 
It is more reaſonable that our] laſt Undertaking ought to be look'd 
Judgment in this Caſe ſhouid be] on more as a God than Man; and 
* determin'd by the great Reputation that conſequently his Behaviour, 
of the Man,” For if it be certain | with reſpect to his Children, was 


that the Romans themſelves al-] not the Effect of his Inſenſibility, 
low'd it was not ſo difficult to] but of his Virtue, 
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: Conſternation, Horror and Silence for ſome time 
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Upon Brutus departure out of the Forum, 2 
poffeſs d All that reffected on what was done: be- 


| ſides, the eaſineſs and forbearance of Collatinus gave 


Confidence to the Agquiliam to requeſt ſome time 


to anſwer their Charge, and that Vindicius theit 


Servant ſhould be remitted into their hands, and 
no longer harbour d amongſt their Accuſers. When 
the Conſul ſeemed willing to yield to their Mo- 
tion, and thereupon was juſt going to diſſolve the 


Aſſembly; Valerius would neither deliver up Vu. 


dcius, who was encircled with the Rabble, nor 


ſaffer the People to withdraw, ſo as to let the 
Fraitors eſcape; but at length laid violent Hands 
upon the Agqzilii, and calling Brutus to his aſſiſt- 
ance, exclaim'd againſt the unreafonable Proceed - 
ings of Collatinus, to impoſe upon his Collegue the 


Aud ſulu * neceſſity of taking away the Lives of his own Sons, 
2 and yet have 7 of gratifying ſome Women 


with the Lives of Traitors and Enemies to their 
Country. Collatinus the Conſul highly reſenti 

this, and commanding Vindicius to be apprehend 

the Lictors difpers'd the Rabble, and feiz'd their 
Man, and beat off whoſoever endeavour'd a Reſcue. 
But Valerius's Friends withftood the ſeizure, and 
the People cry'd out for Brutus z yho returning 
immediately, after ſilence made, told them, that 
as to his own Sons himſelf was ſufficient to paſs judg- 
ment upon them, but as to the Caſe of the Others 

teft it to the Citizens, who were now at Liberty; and 
therefore (ſays he) let every Man ſpeak his Pleaſare, 
and pain the People aver to bis Perſuaſion. But 


there was no need of Oratory, for it being rex. 


ferr'd.to the Vote, they were return'd condemn'd 

by all the Suffrages, and were accordingly be- 
headed. 2 OR 

Collatinus, it ſeems, was ſomewhat ſuſpected be- 

fore, by reaſon of his near Relation to the 9 
At 
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and beſides, One of his Names gave ſome diſgu 

to the People, who abominated the Name of Tar- 
uin. Bur when the forementioned Occafion hap- 
pen d, e e as an Offence to every 
one, he reli d his Charge, and departed the 
City. The Court being call'd, in his room Va- 
krivs honourably obtain d the Conſulſhip, as a juſt 


| Rewird of his good Will; of which he thou 


Vindicius deferv'd à ſhare, and therefore in the firſt 
place made him a free Citizen of Rome, and gave 
him the privilege of voting in what Tribe ſoever 
he was pleas'd fo be entoll'd « (Which liberty in 
voting, Appius a long time after, out of a popu 
hr defign, granted to other Libertines) and from 
this Vindicius, a perfect Manumiſſion is call'd to 
this Day Vindidta. This done, the Goods of the 


Ruin: The pleaſanteſt part of the Campus Martius 
had been poſſefs'd by Tarquin; (1) this they de- 


voted to the Service of that God; the Corn upon 
it happen'd to be rhen juſt reaped, and the Sheaves 


yet lodging on the Ground, they thought ir nor 
reaſonable to commit them to the Flail, or make 
any uſe of them . becauſe they were conſecrated 
but All with one Conſent fell to work, and car- 
ried the Shocks to the River, and withal cur 
down the Trees and threw Them in alſo, leaving 
the Soil (intirely bare and clear from any thing 
growing upon it)to the Deity. Now Theſe thrownin 
in great quantities One upon Another, and cloſing 
together, the Stream could not copy far, bur only 
to the place where whar was firſt thrown in ſunk, 
and ſtuck to the bottom. And thus whatever was 
thrown in after, finding no farther conveyance, 
was there ſtop'd and interwoven together, ſo that 
„ir hag + „ A ga 1 
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is evident from the Laws. Tar- I uſe, by ſowing it with Corn. 
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Kings are expos'd to Plunder, and the Palace to 
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the Stream-work'd the Maſs into a firmneſe, and 
waſh'd down Mud, which ſettling there, became 
an Acceſſion of Matter as well as Cement to the 
Rubbiſn; inſomuch that the violence of the Cur- 
tent could not remove it, but forc'd all things to 
it, and then with a gentle preſſure clos'd it toge- 
ther, which by reaſon of its hulk and ſituation 
was capable of growing ſtill bigger, and becomi 
firm Ground, able to retain the greateſt. part of 
what the Stream brought down. This is now 
the Iſland called Holy Hand, which lies by the A* 
ty, and has upon it divers Temples of the Gods, 
with ſpacious Portico's, and is call'd in the Latin 
- 4 Tongue (1) inter duos pontes. Tho' Some lay, this 
happened not at the dedication of Tarquin's Field, 
but in after-times, when Tarquinia, a Veſtal Prieſteſs, 
ave another adjacent Field to the Publick, and 
For That obtain'd great Honours, as amongſt the 
reſt, that of all Women She alone ſhould be allows 
ed to give her Teſtimony in Court; but when they 
alſo decreed her the Liberty to Marry, ſhe, refuſed 
it: and this is the Story which Some give of the 
Matte. WOE 8 = 
But Targuin, deſpairing of a return to his King- 
dom by the Conſpiracy, found a.kind Reception 
amongſt the Tu/cans, who with a great Army lead 
him out into the Field; the Conſuls headed the 
Romans againſt them, and made their rendezvous in 
the holy Places, the one call'd the Arſian Grove, 
the other the Aſuvian Meadow: When they 
came to charge, Aruns the Son of Targuin, and 
Brutus the Roman Conſul, encountring each other, 
not by Chance but out of a malicious Rage, (the 
One againſt a Tyrant and Enemy to his tho 
the Other to be revenged for his Baniſhment) ſet 


(1) It was ſo called, without 
doubt, becauſe the Fabrician Bridge 
join d it to the City on the fide 


of the Capitol, and it was join d 
to it by the Ceſtian Bridge on the 
ſide of the Faniculine Gate. 


Spurs 
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ſtead of Reaſon, grew unmindful of their own Se- 
curity, and ſo fell together in the Combat. This 
ſo dreadful an Onſet hardly enſur'd a more favoura- 
ble End; but both Armies doing and receiving 


equal damage, were diverted by a Storm. Now 


Valerius was much concern'd, as not knowing the 
Succeſs of the Day; and ſeeing his Men as much 
diſmayed at the fight of their own Dead, as re- 
viy'd at the loſs of the Enemy; ſo undiſcernable 
alike had the greatneſs of the Slaughter made the 
appearance; and. moreover, each fide upon a near 


judge'themſelves defeated, rather than by their un- 
certain gueſſes at the Enemies loſs to think th 


on, (and ſuch a Night as one may preſume muſt 
follow ſuch a Battel) and the Armies were laid 
to reſt, they write, that the Grove ſhook and 
murmured a Voice, ſaying, that the Tuſcans had 


eſteem'd as an Oracle, and the Romans preſently 
entertain'd it with ſhouts and expreſſions of joy: 


n WW dcſerted their Tents, and were moſt of them diſ- 
d WW pers'd. The Romans falling upon the Remains, 
which amounted to nigh five thouſand, took them 
Priſoners, and plunder'd the Camp: When they 
e; numbred the Dead, they found on the Tuſcans 
N. ſide eleven thouſand and three hundred, and on 

the Romans ſide as many, excepting only one Man. 
This Fight happen'd upon the laſt of February, and 
Valerius triumph'd upon the Conqueſt, being the 
firſt Conſul that made his Entry in a Chariot 
with four Horſes. This made a very fine and mag- 


of the God Pan; but without it the only Means of reviving the 
doubt it was an Artifice made drooping Spirits of his Soldiers. 


nificent 


view of their own loſs, were more enclined to 


loſt One Man more than the Romans. (1) This was 


" WW whilſt the Ty/cars through fear and amazement 


(1) Ir was faid to be the Voice | uſe of by Valerius, who thought 


„ 
Spurs to their Horſes, and ingaging with Fury in- 


had gained the Victory. But when Night came 


| 1 neither did it (as S : 
move any Envy or Indignation in the ators, 
for then it would not have e e be a 
Matter of Emulation or Ambition' ſo mir" 6p 
_ after. The People applauded likewiſe the Honours 
he did to his Collegue, in ſetting forth his Ob- 
ſequies with a Funeral Oration; which ſo pleas'd 
me Rowan, and found ſo good a Reception, that 

from thenoe it became cuſtomary for the beſt Men 
to celebrate the Funerals of great and good Men 
with Speeches in their Commendation. (1) This 
Oration of his is ſaid to be older than any Fune- 
ral Orations among the Greeks: unleſs, according 
to the Orator Anaximenes's Account, we acknow- 
Folan to have been Author of the Cuſtom. 
But chat part of Valerius's behaviour, which gave 
offence and diſguſt to the People, was This: that 
Bratus (whom they eſteem'd as the very Father of 
their Liberty) had not preſum'd to lord it with- 
out a Collegne, but firft aſſum'd One and then 
Another to him as Partner in the Government: 
whereas Valerius (ſaid they) drawing Mi! into bis 
own Power, hecomes @ Succefſor not to Brutus's Con- 
fulate, to which he bas uo relation; but to "Tarquin's 
Tyranny. To what purpoſe is it (ſay they) in Words 
to harangue the Memory of Brutus, whon in his Asli 


(i) Fer Funeral Qrations wene: juſtiy due to the Ramans, who, 
not in Uſe among the Grenians¶ have likewiſe this Advantage over 
till the Battle of Marathan, which the Greciaus, that they obſery'd 
fell out ſixteen Years after the more Equity and Juſtice on thoſe 
Death of Bram. Before that Occaſions than did the (Grecian, 
time they ſalemnized the Fune- who allo d this Honour anly wp 
rals of their great Men with pub- I ſuch as fell ia fighting for their 
lick 'Gemes and Combars. What] Country; whereas the Roman 
the Poets /in their Tragedies ſay | confer'd it indifferently on all great 

of Theſers, that he made a Speech Men, in what Capacity ſoever 
in Praiſe of the Sons of Oedipus | they had been ſerviceable to the 
at their Enterment, is ſaid in | Publick, judging very rightly that 
pure Flattery to the Athenians. | all Virtues deſerve to ,be-crownd 
The Honour of this Invention is | with che ſame Honours: 


ons 


ner * 
N 


ung be imitates Tarquinius, coming out ſingle with all 
the Rods and Aves to attend him, and from an Houſe 
more ſtately than the King's Palace. which he demo- 
liſhed. And the Truth is, Valerius dwelt in a very 
grand Houſe on the top of Velia, and fo com- 
manded rhe Forum, looking down from an Emi- 
nence upon all belowz the Approach to it was 
difficult from without; ſo that when he came down 
with his train, it made a very pempous Appear». 
ance, like the State of a King. But Valerius ſhe wd 
how much it imported Men in Power and great 
Offices to have Ears open to freedom of Speech 
and the relation of Truth rather than Flattery; for 
upon his Friends remonſtrances, finding that the 
People thought amiſs of him, he neither diſputed. 
nor reſented the Matter, but immediately over- 
night got together a great Number of Workmen, 
pulled down his Houſe, and levell'd it with the 
Ground, ſo that in the Morning the People flock- 
ing thither to ſee the Ruins, they loy'd and admir'd 
the generofit of the Man, (1) but were 2 
for the Houle, and regretted the lols of ſo large 
and beautiful a Fabrick, (as they would That of 2 
„Man put to Death in 4 heat, without the Forms 
1 of a legal Praceſs,) undefervedly demoliſn'd to fas. 
5 WW tisfy the Envy and Malice of Others: They were 
concerned like wiſe for their chief ND, as for 
one that was now without Houſe and Home, 
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” and forced to take up his Habitation with Others. 
For Valerius was entertained by his Friends, till 
che People gave him Ground, and an Houſe was 
built upon it leſs ſtately than the former, in the 
9s 
eat 
er 
he 
1 


(1) They were ſorry when they Plato has very well ohſerv'd that 
kw it demoliſh'd, and yet they they condemn, and repent, put a 
wou'd have been offended if it] Man to Death. and then wou'd 
had been kept ſtanding. This ſets give all the World to have him 
forth in muſt lively Colours the reſtor'd to Life. 

Temper of the Vulgar, of whom 


Place 
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| - Place where now ſtands (1) the Temple of Nu 


Vac: 


, 


Publicus. _— | 


And now reſolving to make the Government, as 
well as himſelf, inſtead of being terrible, tg become 


eaſy and grateful to the Populace, (2) he parzed 
the Axes from the Rods, which always upon 
his entrance into the Aſſembly, with an hum - 
ble ſubmiſſion he vail'd to the People, as form- 
ing thereby a fine appearance of Democracy, 55 


Sovereignty in the People:) and this the Conſuls 


obſerve to this day. But the People were not a- 
ware that This was done not to make himſelf Mean, 
25 They imagined, but to keep down and abate their 
Envy by this Moderation; and procuring to him- 
ſelf ſo much real Power as he ſeemed to detract 


from his Authority, while the Pcople ſubmitted 


to him with pleaſure, and bore eyery thing wil- 
lingly, inſomuch that they e the Name of 
Poplicola, which ſignifies One that courts the Peo- 
le; which Name got the better of all his former 
ames, and therefore this Name we ſhall uſe in 


N 


«+ 
4 


relating the Sequel of his Life. wats 


— 


All the Materials were imme diateh 
removd ti the Bottom of Mount 
Velia, at the Foot of which they built 
him another Houſe, 4 5g that Spot, 
where now ſtands whe Temple of 
Vicz potz; that is of Victory, for 
the Antients call'd Victory by that 
Name, which implies-not only. to 
conquer, but to be able to enjo/ 
the Fruits of that Conq 


(1) Soit is in the printed Books, 
and fo Sigonius reads it in Livy; 
but can 1 be imagined that there 
ever was at Rome a Temple of 
that Name? It is moſt certain ei- 
ther that this Paſſage has been 

corrupted, or that Plutarch him- 
ſelf was groſly miſtaken; and that 
having read in the Latin Hiſtori- 
ans, ubi nunc eft Templum vice potæ 
for want of underſtanding it, he 
took it for Vicus Publicus; but it 
is more likely that the Text has 
been corrupted. The latter Editi- 
ons of Livy give us the Paſſage 
in the following Words Delata 
confeſtim Materia omnis infra Veli- 
am, &. ubi numc vice potæ eff, 
Domus in infimo Clive adificata, 


geſt, vm- 


the.City, and the Axes when the 


He 


Los 
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| fo that after wards their Eſtates were call'd * Peculia |, 
from Pecus, i. e. Cattle, and had upon their antient 
Money engrav'd an Ox, a Sheep, or an Hog; and 


* N 
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(i) He gave free leave 10 Any. to ſue, during the 


Vacancy, for the Conſulſhip; but before the ad- 
mittance of a Collegue, miſtruſting futurity, leſt the 
emulation or the ignorance of Him ſhould. croſs his 
deſigns, by his on Authority he enacted ſome good 
and noble Conſtitutions. Firſt he ſupply'd the vacan- 
cies of the Senators, which either Tarquin had long 
before put to death, or the War had lately cut off 
Thoſe that were regiſtred, They write, amounted to 


| One hundred threeſcore and four: afterwards he made 


ſeveral Laws, which added much to the Peoples li- 


berty; as One, granting Offenders the liberty of ap- 


pealing to the People from the cenſure of the Con- 
ſuls; a Second, that made it Death for any one to 
accept the Magiſtracy without the Peoples conſent; 
a Third for the relief of poor Citizens, which taking 
off their Taxes encourag'd their labours; Another 
againſt Diſobedience to the Conſuls, which was no 
lels popular than the reſt, and rather to the benefit 


of the Commonalty, than to the advantage of the 


Nobles; for it impos'd upon Diſloyalty the penal- 
ty of five Oxen and two Sheep; the price of a Sheep 
being ten Oboli, of an Ox an hundred. For the 
uſe of Money was then infrequent amongſt the Ro- 
mans, their Wealth conſiſting in a plenty of Cattle; 


” 


Peculta 


„ 1 


nce ſirnam'd their Sons Suilli, Bubulci, Caprari, 


(1) I know not where Plutarch cius Sextius was the Firſt among 
met with this Particular. Pop!i- | Them that was advanced to that Ho- 
tols might allow of- this Liberty | nour, one hundred and forty five 
juſt at that time, to cajole the Peo- Vears after the Occurences of which 
ple; but it is certain it had no] Plutarch is ſpeaking in this place; 
Effect. The Patricians only were] nor did That hold for above Ele- 
qualified for the Conſulate, into] ven Years, for in the twelfth Year 
which Dignity no Plebeian was | both Conſuls were again choſen 
do tte or a long time. Lu-] from among the Patricians, 
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and Portii, (they calling Capri Goats, and Porci 
Hogs.) Theſe Laws ſhew'd the evenneſs and the 
popularity of the Giver bc amidſt rhis moderati- 
dn he inſtirured one exceſſive Puniſhment, for he 
made it lawful without accuſation to take away any 
Man's Life that aſpir'd to Tyranny, and acquirred 
the Executioner, if he produc'd Evidences of the 
Crime; for tho' *twas not poſſible, that One, whoſe 
deſigns were ſo great, ſhould eſcape all notice, yet 
becaufe *rwas poſſible his Power might prevent 
Judgment, which the Ufurparion itfelt would then 
rake off, he gave a Licence to any ro * prevent the 
Ufurper. He was honour'd likewife for the Law 
touching the Treaſury ; whereas the Citizens were 
obliged ro contribute our of their Eſtates to the 
Wars, he would neitherbe himſelf concern'd in the 
diſpoſal of the publick n nor fuffer any of 
his Friends; and that the publick Money might 
never fall into private Hands, he allotred the Tem- 
og of Saturn for the Treafury (in which to this 

ay they repoſite the Tribute-Money) and granted 
the People the liberty of chuſing two young Men 
as | Queſtors, i. e. Treaſurers; and the Firlt were 
P. Veturius and Minutius Marcus, there being 1 
great Sum collected, for they afſefs'd one hundred 
and thirty thouſand, excafing Orphans and Widows 
from the Payment. Affairs ſtanding in thispoſture, 
he admitted Lucretius, the Father of Lucretia, as his 
Collegue, and gave him the precedence in the Go- 
vernment, by reſigning up the Faſces, i. e. Rods, 
to him, as due to his Years ; which humble obſer- 
vance to Age was deriv'd to Poſterty. But with- 
in a few Days Lucretius dy'd, and Marcus Horatius 
ſucceeded in that Honour, and continu'd the te- 
maining part of the Year. _ 

Now whilſt Tarquin was making Preparations in 
Tuſcany for a ſecond War againſt the Romans, 'tis 
ſaid a portentous Accident fell out. While Tarquin FP 

| Was 
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POPLICO UA. 
was as yet King, and had almoſt finiſhed the Tem- 
ple af Jupiter in the Capitol, he deſigning, whe⸗ 
ther from a Divine Impulſe, or his awn Pleaſure, 
to erect an Earthen Chariot upon the top, entruſt⸗ 
ed the Workmanſhip to Tuſcans of the City Feii, 
but ſoon after was oblig'd to retire from his Kings» 
dom: the Work when madel]l'd, the Tu/cans ſet in 
2 Furnace, but the Clay ſhew'd not thoſe paſſive 
Qualities which uſually attend its Nature, to ſub- 
fide and he condens d upon the Exhalations of the 
moiſture, but roſe up and ſwell'd to that bulk, that 
being conſolidated and firm, notwithſtanding tha 
removal of the Head and breaking down the Walls 
of the Furnace, it could not be taken out without 
much difficulty. The Wiſe Men look'd upon this 
5 2 Divine Prognoſtick of Succeſs and Power to 
hoſe that ſhould enjoy it, and the Tuſcaus reſoly'd 
not to deliyer it to the Romans, who demanded it; 
but anſwer d that it rather belong'd to Targuiy 
than ro Thoſe thar forc'd him into Exile. A few 
Days after, whilſt they were celebrating the Horſes 
Races at Veii, with uſual Shows and Solemais 
ties; .the Charioteer who had gain'd the Prize, with 
his Crown on bis Head, ſoftly driving his Victori- 
ous Chariot out of the Ring, the Horſes, upon no 
zpparent occaſion, ſtarted on a ſudden, and either 
by a Divine Inſtigation, or meer Accident, hur- 
ud away their Driver full ſpeed to Rome; neither 


* 


coming near the Capitol, was there thrown 


Wonder and Fear in the Veians, who upon this 
permitted a delivery of the Chariot. 


Now Jarguin, the Son of Demaratus, warring | 


vith the $abins, had made a Vow to build a Tem- 


(1) It was fo call'd from this Accident, for the Drivers Name 
Was Ratumenas. | e * -o1 f 


6 : ple 


the Gate call'd Ratumens. This Occurrence rais'd 
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did his holding them in prevail, or his & gentle Jog- * 2/2 . 
tbings, but with Violence was forc'd along, till 2e 
13 by | a 


— 
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The LIFE of 
ple to Jupiter in the Capitol, which Targuin the 


Proud, the Son or Grandſon of him that had made 8 N 
this Vow, began, but could not dedicate it, becauſe mac 


0 he loſt his Kingdom before twas finiſh'd. When 

 ?rwascompleated and adjuſted (1) with all its Orna- ¶ Re 
ments, Poplicola had a great Ambition to the Deica- fr 
| tion; but many of the Nobility, though they envy'd 
#4 not the Honours due to his great Services in Peace and 
W ar, yet could not bear that he ſhould uſurp Thar, I his 
[ which, they ſaid, belong'd to Another: and there- 
= fore they imporrun'd Horatius to ſue for the Dedi- 
8 cation; and whilſt Poplicola was engag'd to lead the W <c+ 
4 Army into the Field, voted it to Horatius, and ac- 
[ | cordingly conducted him to the Capitol, aſſuring Ter 
1 themſelves, that were Poplicola preſent, they ſhould 


— ——ñU—ä n — — 
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not have prevail'd. Vet Some write, Poplicola was 0 1 
by Lot deſtin'd againſt his Will to the Army, and dyin 
Horatius to the. Dedication (2) but it is eaſy to nou. 
judge of what paſt between them on this Affair W che 


from what happen'd on the day of the Dedication: 
for upon the Ides of September, which happens about jj,» 
the Full- Moon of the Month Metagitnion, the He, 
1 People flocking to the Capitol, and Silence enjoin'd, iſ x7, + 
''F Horatius, after the Performance of other Ceremo - 0755 
10 nies, holding the Doors, according to cuſtom, pro- 
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k . w 
li nounc'd the Words of Dedication; then Marcus Fou. 
of Brother of Poplicola, who had ſtood for ſome time IF) 
1 (1) Which was not till opli- not been deſtin'd by Lot, One . ver 
| cola s third Conſulſhip. This Tem- the War, and the Other to the 
1 ple was 200 Foot long, and 185 Dedication; for ſuch a Decifion 
1 or ſomething more deep. The | would have been look 'd upon 5 (1) 
ws Front was adorn'd with three an Inſtance of the Will of the d 2 
ww Rows of Columns, and the Sides Gods; and Poplicola's Brother wou n the 
15 with Two. In the Nave were] not have preſum'd to interrupt Plad, 
Ls | - three Cells, or Chappels, One of | Horntius in the Solemniry, not of oui 
1 _ Another of Juno, and the |wou'd the People have ſuffer'd it be 2: 
1 Third of Minerva. if he had been ſo minded. P bad. 
oY | (2) Plutarch means that it is ſrarch here manifeſtly contradid ton, . 
| plain from what happen'd at the Liyy. | 
6 Dedication that the Conſuls had 3 (2) 
| 5 = 4 Is "N MULE 
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POPLICOL A 
at the Door, obſerving his opportunity, cry'd, 
O Conſul, thy Son lies dead in the Camp; which 
made great Impreſſions upon the Auditory, yet in 
no wile diſcompos'd Horatius, who made only this 


Reply, Then caft the dead out whither you pleaſe, 
for I ſhall not admit of Sorrow; and ſo went on 
with the Dedication. This News was not true, 


but Marcus thought the Lie might avert him from 
his Performance. This argu'd him a Man of an 
admirable Conſtancy, whether he preſently ſaw 
through the Cheat, or believ'd it as true, without 


ſhewing any Diſcompoſure in his Paſhons. The 


ſame Succeſs attended the Dedication of the Second 
Temple: The Firſt, which was built by Targuin, 
and dedicated by Horatius, (1) was burn'd down 
in the Civil Wars. (2) The Second Sylla built, and 
dying before the Dedication, bequeath'd that Ho- 
nour to Catulus; but when This was demoliſh'd in 
the Vitellian Sedition, Veſpaſian with ſome what 
like Succeſs began a Third, and ſaw it finiſh'd, but 
liv'd not to ſee its Ruins, which .accompany'd his 
Death; yet he was more fortunate than Sylla, as 
He died before the Dedication of his Work, the 
Other before the Deſtruction of it, for no ſooner 
was Yeſpaſian dead but the Capitol was burnt, A 
Fourth was built by Domitian, and dedicated. Tis 
ſaid Targuin expended forty thouſand Pound of Sil- 
yer in the very Foundations; (3) but the greateſt 

| b Treaſure 


(1) In the Wars between Sylla] he had taken out of the Temple 
md Marius. It was conſecrated of Fupiter Olympius. and tranſpor- 
in the 3d Year of the 68th Olym-| red to Rome. Catulus conſecrated 
piad, 504 Years before the Birth|ir 67 Years before the Birth of 
of our Saviour, and was deftroy'd | Chriſt, and 14 after the Deſtructi- 
the 2d Year of the 174th Olym- | on of the former. Sylla was heard 
piad, 8 1 Years before the Incarna-| to ſay, as he was dying, that he 
tion, ſo that irs Continuance was | had been unfortunate in nothing, 
no more than 423 Years. but in not having been able to de- 

(2) Sylla built and adorn'd it Idicate that Temple. 1 
with Columns of Marble, which | (1) If what Plutarch faith here 
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diſcharge the 


Heyrtàu- N. Ar . 
1 Pillars were cut out of * Penielict Marble, having 


ſaw at Athens; but when 


wards ſurvey a Gallery in 


be true, there was no private 
Man in Rome ſo wealthy 5 he 
days of Trajan, as there were in 
the Times 6 rhe Common-wealth, 
and under the other Emperors. 
We read in Hiſtory of ZEmilius 
Scitirigs, who in his Edilethip' 
erected à Theatre for an Enter- 
tainment of but a few days Con- 
tinuance, in which were 360 Pil- 
lars, Some of Marble, Some of 
Braſs, and Others of Chryſtal; 
z ooo Statues filled up the Spaces 
between thoſe Pillars, and the 
whole Stage was hung with the 
richeſt Tapeſtry, and That almoſt 
all cover'd with Pictures very rare, 
arid invattable. When the Enter- 
tainment was over, Scaurts. nin 


ſcorn'd to have any thing ſeen in 


TOY TO EI 


he might readily apply it to Domitian, 
neither pious or noble, only pleaſing thy ſelf in the Itch 


| 1 

Freaſure of any private Man in Roms wou'd hot 
zilding of this Temple in our Days, 

is amounting to above twelve thouſand Talents: the 


Length ſuitable to their Thickneſs, and theſe we 


they were cut a- new at 


om, and embelliſh'd, they gain'd not ſo much in 
| Beauty, as they loſt in Proportion, being render'd 
＋ too taper and ſſender. Now Whoſoever ſhou'd 
admire the Excellency of the Capirol, and after- 


Domitian's Palace, or an 


Hall; Bath, or the Apartments of his Concubines; 
what Epicarmus wrote of a profuſe Man, 


Ob pier To Y NN ie vooo!, Xœięeic g 


| Thou art not gen' rous, thy Bounty's Vice within, 
Thy Gifts thou laviſh'ft, and glory'ſt in the Sin; 


Thou art 


made uſe of on that Occafion, ſent 
all to His Country Seat at Tuftn- 
lam, which was fer on Fire by 
his Slaves, whereby Goods to the 
Value of ten or twelve -Millions 
were conſumed, and yet they were 
bur a Part of that pompous Furni- 
rure thar had not been a Month 
in uſe. Every one has heard of the 
Wealth of M. Craſſus, who had an 
Eſtate in Land of above twenty 
Millions a Tear. L. Cornelius Bul- 
bus left by Will to every Roman 
Citizen twenty five Denarii 2 


piece, amounting to about Sixteen 
Shillings of our Maney; and it is 
well known that many private 
Men among the Romans maintain d 
from ten to twenty thouſand Slaves, 
not for Service but O ſtentation. 
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POPLICOLA. 


of Building and 4 Deſire, like Midas, of convert; 
all into Gold and precious Stones, And thys mich 
for this matter, _ TD . ; 

larguin, after the great Battel wherein he loſt 
his Son engaging in ſingle Duel with Brutus, fled 
to Clauſium, and ſought Aid from (1) Clara Por- 
ſenna, then the moſt powerful Prince 6f Italy, and 
a Perſon of ſingular Candour and Generoſity, (2) 
who aſſur'd him of his Aſſiſtance, immediately ſend- 
ing his Commands to Rome, that they ſhould re- 
ceive Tarquin as their King; and upon the Romans 
Refuſal proclaim'd War, and having ſignify'd the 
Time and Place where he intended his Aſſault, ap- 
proach'd with a great Army. Now (3) Poplicolg 
in his abſence was choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and 
Titus Lucretius his Collegue; but returning to Rome, 
and deſirous to be thought more brave than 17 5 


na, (4) he built the City Sigliuria while Porſenna 
lay encamp'd in the Neighbourhood of it, and wal - 
ling it at a great expence, there plac'd a Colony of 
ſeven hundred Men, that it might be thought he 


(1) This is a Fault in the Tran- 
ſcriber, it ſhou'd be Laras Porſen- 
xa; Laras, n ing 
in the Tuſcan Language, Wai 
» Por — 1 He 
vras the moſt Potent of all the 
Kings that reignd in Tuſcany, 


which Kings were called Lycy- 


Monis. 

(2) Porſenna eſpous d the Cauſe 
of Tarquin, becauſe he was ori- 
ginally of Tuſcany; beſides, rhe 
Expulſion of this Prince was of 
dangerous Conſequence to him. 
Livy adds to This a Reflection. 
which ſeems ſomething remark- 


able: Por ſenna thought it a great 


Por ſenna tum Regem eſſe Rome, 
tum Etruſce Gentis Regem, am- 
plum Ti 2 ratus, Ranam infeflg 
Exercitu Petit. 

(3) Forſenna did not march a- 
gainſt Rome till the Year follow- 
ing, under Poplicola's third Conſul- 
ſhip, wherein he had Horatius 
Pulvillus for his Partner. 

(4) That City was built and for- 
tified under his Second Conſul- 
ſhip, and conſequently before Rome 
was menaced by Porfenna ; nor 
was it built out of Bravery, or 
to ſhew how much he ſurpaſſed 
Por ſenna in Courage, but to ſerve 
as a Safeguard againſt the Latins, 


Honour and Advantage to the f and Hernici, who then began to 


Tuſcaus, that Rome ſhou'd have a 


King, and eſpecially aTuſcan King. 
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grow formidable, 
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was little concern d at the War: but Porſanna ma: 
king a ſharp Aſſault, oblig'd the Defendants to re- 


tire to Rome, who. had almoſt in their Entrance 


admitted the Enemy into the City, had not Po- 
Plicola, by ſallying out at the Gate, prevented them, 


and joining Battel by Tyber fide, oppos'd the Ene- 


my, that preſs'd on with their multitude but at 
laſt finking under his honourable Wounds, was 
carried our of the Fight. The ſame fortune be- 
fell Lucretius, ſo that the Romans being diſmay'd 
retreared into the City for their ſecurity, and Rome 
was in great hazard of being taken, the Enemy 
making good their purſuit to the Wooden Bridge, 
where (1) Horatius Cocles, ſeconded by two of 
the eminenteſt Men in Rome, (2) Herminius and 
Spurius Lartius, made head againſt them. (This 
name he obtain'd from the loſs of one of his Eyes 
in the Wars; or, as Others write, from the depreſ- 
ſure of his Noſe, which cauſed a ſeeming “ coaliti- 
on of his Eye-brows, and made both Eyes appear but 
as One; and hence they intending to call him Cy- 
cleps, by a defect in Pronunciation, they uſually 
call'd him Cocks.) This Cocles kept the Bridge, 
and repuls'd the Enemy, till his own Party broke 
it down behind, and then in his Armour caſt him- 
ſelf into the River, and ſwam to the hither ſide, 
being wounded upon his Hip with a Tuſcan Spear. 
Poplicola admiring his Courage, (3) obliged the Ro- 

5 N aans 


deſcended from that Horatius who 


(i) He was the Son of One of | calls the two Officers, who aſſilt 


the Conſul Horatius s Brothers, 


remain'd Victorious in the Com- 
bat betwixt Horatuand theCuriatii. 
in the Reign of Tullus Hoſtilius. 
(2) I have ventur'd here to cor- 
rect the Text, where Plutarch 
faith it was Herminius and Lu- 
eretius; but how cou'd Lucretius 
be there, who had juſt before been 


ed Horatius Cocles, in the Defence 
of the Bridge Herminius and Lar- 
tius. Dionyſius of ' Halicarnaſſus 
does ſo too, and adds that they 
had the: Command of the Right 
Wing. 7 | 

(3) The Manner in which Dis- 
nyſius relates this Circumſtance, 
tends more to the Honour of 
Horatius, for he ſaith it proceeded 


wounded, and carry'd off? Livy: 


from the meer Motion of the ers 
Oh Pee 


| POPLICOLA 

12 mans to tax themſelves, and ſeverally to make a 
e © Preſent to Horatius of as much as each of them 
e reſpectively ſpent in a day, and afterwards they. 


» gave him as much Land (1) as he himſelf could 
n, encircle with a Plough in one day; beſides they 
e- erected a brazen Statue to his honour in the Tem- 
at ple of Yulcan, as a requital for the Lameneſs he con- 
as tracted from his Wound. Bur Porſenna laying cloſe 
e Siege to the City, a Peſtilence raged amongſt the 
d Romans, beſides a new Army of the Tuſcans made 
ne Incurſions into the Country; Poplicola therefore, a 
ay third time choſen Conſul, thought it the ſafeſt 
ge, way to keep upon the Defenſive, and choſe ra- 
of ther to gain upon the Enemy by Stratagem, than to 
ad make any Sally upon them. It was neceſſary to re- 
lis move them farther off, when he found they com- 
es mitted waſte up to the very Gates of Rome, and 
1 therefore in an (2) Ambuſcade he had laid for them, 
i- five thouſand of them fell upon the Spot. Now 
ut the Hiſtory of Mutius is variouſly deliver'd, but 
Jr this Relation ſhall follow that Account which ap- 
ly pears to us moſt probable: He was a Perſon endow'd 
ze, with every Virtue, but moſt eminent in Warfare; 
ke and reſolving to kill Porſenna, artir'd himſelf in the 
n. Tuſcan Habit, and uſing their Language came to 
e, the Camp, enter'd into the King's Quarters, and 
ar. approaching the Seat (3) where the King ſat a- 
0 ple. However it was, this Pre- | of a Paſſage in Florus, who ſpeak- 
INS ſent cout not but amount to a | ing of Cincinnatus faith, that af- 
ſiſt⸗ very conſiderable Sum, for ever | rer he had trivmph'd be return'd 
nce the Women were not exempted to his Husbandry, rediit ad boves 
PA on this Occaſion, ſo that he cou'd { triomphalis Agricola. CSE 
ſſus not have ſo few as three hundred | (2) This Stratagem of Poplico- 
hey | thouſand Contributers. Ius is deſcrib'd at large by Livy, ' 
(1) This was a Sight worthy | in Lib. 11. Cap. 11. 
ght 8 | | 
of the Heroick Ages: the ſame (3) Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
* Man had no ſooner repuls'd te ſaith, the King was not then pre- 
Enemy, and preſerv'd Rome, but | ſent, but that his Secretary was 
ce, 5 - : f 
of he was ſeen at the Plough-tail; | miſtaken for him, If the King 
led for which Reaſon theſe Words He | had been there in Perſon, ir wou'd 
himſelf are not to be overlook'd. | have been impoſſible for Mutius 


And this cannot but remind one | not to have diftioguiſh'd him. 


; mong(t 


Lot deſtin 


| Te LIFE of 
mongſt his Nobles, but not of a cerrainty know- 
ing the King, and yet fearful ro enquire, drew out 
his Sword, and ſtab'd Him who amongft all the 


Reſt made the likelieſt appearance of a King. Mu- 
' Figs was taken in the act, and put under 


tion. A Pan of Fire being bro 
who intended to ſacrifice, (i) 
right Hand into the Flame, and whilſt ir burnt, 
beheld Porſenna with a ſtedfaſt and undaunted Coun- 
tenance. Porſenna admiring the Man, (2) diſmiſs'd 
him, and return'd his Sword, reaching it from his 
Seat: Mutius receiv'd it in his left hand, which 
occaſion'd the Name of Scævvla, i. e. left-handed; 
and ſaid, I have overcome the Terrors of Porſenna, 
get am vanguiſb'd by bis Generofity, and Gratitude 
obliges me to diſcover what no Puniſhment could extort , 
and aſſur'd him then, that three hundred Romans, 
All of the ſame Reſolution, lurk'd about his Camp, 
only waiting for an opportunity; and that He by 
to make the firſt Attempt, was not 
troubled he miſcarry'd in the Succeſs, becauſe he 
was ſo good a Man, and deſery'd rather to be a 
Friend to the Romans than an Enemy. To This 
Porſenna gave credit, and thereupon, expreſs'd an 
Inclination to a Truce; not, I preſume, ſo much 


ht to the King, 


xamina- 


utins thruſt his 


(1) I doubt there is ſomething 
wanting in this Place, and that 
Plutarch forgot what is mention'd 
by Livy, viz. That Porſenna threat - 
ned Mautius with the Rack, in or- 
der to force him to diſcover his 
Accomplices. For it was upon 
that Menace Mutius plung'd his 
Hand into the Flame, to let his 
Enemy ſee that he was not to be 
intimidated. This is warranted by 
what Plutarch himſelf makes Mu- 
ius ſay in the Sequel, I have 
overcome the Terrors of Porſenna. 
In truth, Livy is the only Writer 
that makes mention of this Cir- 


Word of it, ſo that one may ta- 
rionally conclude it was added on 
purpoſe to give the Action a grea- 
ter Luſter, and make it look the 
more ſurprizing. 

(2) There is a ſtronger Inſtance 
of Magnanimity in this Account, 
than in That Nionyſius gives of it. 


He tells us that Porſenna order d 


him to Priſon, and had not re- 
leas d him but upon his Son's Ad- 
vice, who told him, that his ſtron- 
geſt Security againſt the Attempts 
of the Romans, wou'd be their 
Friendſhip, on which he ought to 
rely, much more than on 


cumſtance, Piorzſius has not al Strength and Nymber of bis Guards 
* 2 a ou 
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out of fear of the three hundred Romans, as an admi- 
ration of the Reman Courage. All other Writers call 


this Man Matius Scevola: yet (1) Athenodorus Sandon, 
in a Book wrote to O#avia, Ce/at's Siſter, avers 


he was allo call'd Opgfgenus, that is Poſtbumus. Po- 
Nicola not ſo much eſteeming Porſenna s Enmity 
dangerous to Rome, as his Friendſhip and Alliance 
ſerviceable, was induc'd to refer the Controverſy 
betwixt Him and Targuin to His Arbitration, and 
ſeveral times ert Tarquin to appear, and make 
his Deſence, undertaking to prove him the worſt 
of Men, and juſtly depriv'd of his Kingdom: Bur 


Targuin proudly reply'd, he would admit no Judge, 


much leſs Potſenna, that had revolred from his 
Confederacy. Porſenna reſenting this Anſwer, and 
miſtruſting rhe Equity of his Cauſe, being likewiſe 
ſolicited to it by his Son Aruns, who was car» 
neſt for the Roman Intereſt, made a Peace on theſe 
Conditions, That they ſhould reſign the Country 
they had taken from the Taſcaus, and reſtore all 
Priſoners, and receive their Fugitives. To confirm 
the Peace, the Romans gave as Hoſtages ten of the 


Nobility's Sons, and as many Daughters, amongſt 


whom was Valkria, the Daughter of Peplicola. 
Upon theſe aſſurances, Porſenna ceas d from all 

Acts of Hoſtility, and the Romas Virgins went 

down to the River to bathe, at that part where 


the Crookedneſs of the Bank embracing the Wa- 


ters, rendered them ſmooth and ſerene; (2) and 
ſeeing no Guard, or Any coming or going over, 
were encouraged to ſwim over, notwithſtanding 
the depth and the violence of the Stream. Some 


VR ac Oonaamnumniic a YO © 


(1) Athenodorus the Son of San 


don, a Stoick Philoſopher, who 


had been Preceptor to Auguſtus, 
and. was afterwards, by his Ap- 
pointmenr, the Same to Tiberius. 
(2) Diomyſius on the contrary, 
faith, they were under a Guard, 


| at fome Diftance, that they might 


undreſs without being ſeen. 
indeed ſcems the moſt prabable; 
how is it likely they ſhou'd leave 
Hoſtages of their Conſequence at 
their own Liberty, upon their bars 


| __ 
Gut that they dcfired them to keep | Ro 
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of their Danger, haften'd to their re 
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affirm that one of them, by Name Ele/ia, paſſing 


over on Horſeback, perſuaded the reſt to follow; 
but upon their ſafe arrival coming to Poplicola, he 
neither admir'd or approv'd their return, but was 
concern'd, left he ſhould appear leſs faithful than 
Porſenna, and this boldneſs in the Virgins ſhould 


kap νν argue * Treachery in the Romans; ſo that appre- 


hending them, (1) he ſent them back to Porſenna. 
But Tarquin's Men having Intelligence thereof, 
laid a ſtrong Ambuſcade on the other fide for Thoſe 
that conducted them; who skirmiſhing together, 
Faleria, the Daughter of Poplicola, ruſh'd through 
the Enemy and fled, and with the aſſiſtance of 
Three of her Retinue made good ner Eſcape ; whilſt 


the reſt were dangerouſly hedg'd in by the Sol- 


Intelligence 
ue, and put- 
905 the Enemy to flight, deliver'd the Romans. 
When Porſenna ſaw the Virgins return'd, and de- 
manding who was the Author and Abetter of the 
Deſign, and underſtanding Clælia to be the Perſon, 
he look'd upon her with a Countenance equally 


diers. Aruns, Porſenna's Son, ering 
C 


chearful and compaſſionate, and commanding one 


of his Horſes to be brought ſumpruouſly adorn'd, 
made her a Preſent of it. This is produced as an 
evidence by Thoſe, who affirm (2) that Clælia on- 
ly paſs'd the River on Horſeback; Thoſe who deny 
it, eſteem'd it only as an Honour the Taſcans did to 
her Courage, which had incited her Companions to 
ſo hardy an Enterprize. However it be, her (3) 
Effigies on Horſeback ſtands in the Via Sacra, as 


2 Horſe? And was. She the only 
One of the Hoſtages That cou d get 


(1) Dionyſips faith he ſurren- 
der'd Doh him himſelf. 


(2) This Tradition is founded 
only upon Porſenna's Preſent to 
Clœlia. It was thought in after- 
times that Porſenna made her a 
Preſent of a Horſe, becauſe ſhe 
alone had paſſed the Tiber on Horſe- 
back; but where cou'd Clælia get 


one? Porſenna preſented her with 
a Horſe only in Honour of her 
Courage, and he wou'd have done 
the ſame to any brave Soldier af- 
ter a gallant Action. 

(3) Dionyſus on the contra 


tells us in exprefs Terms, * 


POPLICOLA. 


it leads to the Palatium, which Some ſay is the 
Statue of Clehia, others of Valeria. Porſenna thus {| 
reconcil'd to the Romans, oblig'd them with a freſh { 
inſtance of his Generoſity, and commanded his | 
Soldiers to depart the Camp only with their Arms; 10 
and leaving (1) their Tents wealthy, and furniſh'd | 
with Proviſions, he aſſigned them to the Romans. i 
W hence it became cuſtomary afterwards, when any [| 
Goods were put up to Sale on Account of the Pubs | 
lick, for the Crier to declare in the firſt Proclama- 
tion that they were the Goods of Porſenna, thereby _ 

to eternize the memory of his kindneſs; and a Statue | | 
of him in Braſs was erected cloſe to the Senate-houſe, [| 
plain, but of antique faſhion. Afterwards the Sabins 
making Incurſions upon the Romans, M. Valerius, | 
Brother to Poplicola, was made Conſul, and with | 
him Poſthumius Tubertus, the chief management nn 
of Affairs being ſtill under the Direction of Po- 1 
plicola. Marcus obtain'd two great Victories, in the 1 
latter of which he ſlew thirteen thouſand Sabins 
without che loſs of one Roman, and was rewarded 
with a Houſe built in the Palatium at the publick 
charge, as an additional honour to his Triumphs; 
and whereas the Doors of other Houſes open'd in- 
ward into the Houſes, they made This to open out- 
ward into the Street, as intimating by this privi- 
lege, that he was always ready for the publick Ser- 
vice. The ſame faſhion in their Doors the Greeks 
(they ſay) had of old, which appears from their 
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well fu-niſh'd and ſupply d in their 
Camp, as they cou'd be in a City, 
and whenever they decamp'd, they 
conſtantly ſet Fire to it; = Por- 


h's time, that is in the Reign of | 
Auguſtus, there were no Remains 
of that Statue. There is not (ſaith 
he) in our Days any thing of that 


Statue to be ſeen. Weare told that 
it was deſtroy d by a Fire which 
' _conſum'd ſeveral of the contiguous 
Buildings. Plutarch. without doubt. 

was miſ- led by Thoſe who pre. 


ſema for once broke through that 
Cuſtom in Favour to the Romans. 
This prov'd a very magnificent 
Bounty; for the Publick Treaſu- 
rers poſſcſs d themſelves of the Boo- 
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tended to ſhew him the Antiqui- 
ties of Rome. 


(2) The Tuſcan; were always as 


ty, and rais d great Sums from 
the Sale of it, | 


2 


| 
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Comedies, 


Thee LIF E . 
Comedies, wherein Thoſe that are going out make 
3 noiſe at the Door within, to give notice to Thoſe 
that pals hy or ſtand near the Door, that the openin 
the Door into the Street might ocgaſion go ſyrpri(g], 
The Year after Poplicalg was made Conſul the 
fourth time, when a Ir of the Sabin ang 
Latias threatned 3 War; heſides, 2 ſuperſtitious 
Fear over- run the City, becaule all the Women at 
that time pregnant mjſcarried, and no Conception 
waited its due time. Poglicola having thereupon 
conſulted (1) the Books of the SH he ſacrificed 
to Pluto, and renew'd certain obſolere Games, that 
had heretofore been ordained by an antiant Oracle 
of 2 By theſe Ceremonies he reſtor d Life to 
the deſponding City, and having, as he wou'd have 
it thought, in this manner 2 the Gods, 
he then prepar'd to arm himſelf againſt the Mega - 
ces of Men ; for at that time nothing was talk'd 
of but formidable Leagyes, and yarlike Preparav 
tions of States confederated againſt the Romany, 
Now there was one Appius Clauſus amongſt the 
Sabiy;, a Man of a great Eſtate and ſtrength of 
Body, but moſt eminent for his Virtue, and for 
being an excellent Speaker, who yet could got 
(whar is uſually the fate of great Men) eſcape the 
envy of Others, which was much occaſioned by 


(1) In the Beginving of T- quiz aftoniſh's 's the old Wo⸗ 
ms Reign a Woman unknown] man's ſteddineſs conſulted the 


fer d to ſell him at a certain Price. 


d him Nine Volumes of the 
Sibylline Oracles, which ſhe of- 


Turquin thought them too dear; 
whereupon ſhe burnt three, and 
demanded the ſame Price for the 
remaining fix. The Tyrant laugh'd 
at her for an old Fool, that de- 
manded the ſame Sum of Money 
for Six. which he thought too 
much for the Nine. Upon This 


ſhe burnt three more, and ſtill ĩn- 
fiſted upon the fame Price, Tur. 


Augurs, who told him that his 
Refuſal of the Books was an af- 
front to Religion, and that he 
ought to ſave the Three that were 
left by paying her the Sum ſhi 

demanded. eſe Books were 
guarded with the utmoſt Care, 
and by Decree of the Senate were 
to be conſulted in all publick Ca- 
lamiries. They were preſery'd ſafe 
till the Days of Marius, when the 

were burnt in the Fire that de · 
ſtroyed the Capitol. | 
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his protracting the War: his Enemies infitmared as 
if he ſuffer'd the Romans to encreaſe in Power, 
that he might have a better opportunity of en- 
flaving his own Country; and he knowing how 
readily theſe rts would be receiv'd by the ga- 
ping Multirade, and how offen 
the Army 
afraid ro ſtand a Tryal; but having a conſiderable 
aſſi ſtance of Friends and Allies, rais'd a Tumult a- 
mongſt the Sabins, which delay'd the War. Nei- 
ther was Poplicola winting, not only to underſtand 
the grounds of the Sedition, but to protnote and 
encreaſe it, and accordingly diſpatch'd Emiffaries 
with theſe inftru&ions ro Clauſus, That Poplicoln 
was aſſar d of his Goodneſs amd Fuftice, and thought 
it even in bal Men unworthy, eſpecially in Him, 
though injur'd, 10 feek revenge upon his Citizens 
yet if he pliasd for bis b ſecurity vo leave his 
Enemies and come to Rome, he ſhould be receiv'd, 
both in publick aud private, with that honour tis 
Virtus deſerv'd, and the Roman Grandeur reguir d. 
Appius ſeriouſly weighing thofe things, which the 
Neceſſiry of his Affairs repreſented to him as a fair 
Offer, and adviſing with his Friends, and they in- 
viting Others to the ſame perſuaſion, (1) five 
thouſand Families of them came to Rome with 
their Wives and Children, (2) being a People of a 
quiet and ſedate Temper. Poplicols, adverxisid of 
their approach, receiv'd them with all the kind 
Offices of a Friend, and enfranchis'd them into the 
Community, allotting te every one two Acres'of 
Land by the River of Aniene, but to Clauſus twer 
five Acres, and admitred him into the Senate, 


(1) Inſtead of 5000 Families j ceiving among them a Body of 
Dionyſius ſaith there were no more] Men of a tumultuous Spirit, that 
| than 5000 Men fit to carry] delighted only in Sedition; This 

Arms. — would have tended rather to tire 
(2) Plutarch adds this Character weikening of -theniſclves than 
of them, becauſe the Romans their Enemies. 
wou d have got nothing by re- 


made 


ſive they would be 
and the Abettors of the War, was 
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made him an Aſſociate in: the Government; which 
he ſo prudently manag'd, that it: haſten'd his Pre- 
ferment, and ſo improv'd his Greatneſs, that his 
Poſterity (1) the Claudii became inferior to no Fa- 
mily in Rome. VVV 
- | The departure of theſe Men rendred things 
quiet amongſt-rhe Sabins, yet the chief of the Com- 
munity would not ſuffer them to ſettle into a Pe 

but reſented that Clauſus, who by. his Preſence 


— 


could not, ſhould by his Abſence as a Deſerter ob- 


ſtruct their revenge upon the Romans for all their 
injuries; and coming with a great Army, they 


encamped near to Fidenæ, and plac'd an Ambuſcade 
of two thouſand Men in the obſcure and hollow 
places about Rome with a deſign that ſome Horſe- 


men -ſhould at Day- break make Incurſions, and 


Forage up to the very Gates of the City, on pur- 


poſe to provoke the Romans to ſally out, and then 


retreating draw them inſenſibly into the Ambuſcade 
that they had prepared for them. But Poplicola 
Having. that very Day been advertis'd of their De- 
ſigns by ſome Deſerters, prepar'd himſelf accord- 
ingly, and made a Diſpoſition of his Forces. That 
Evening he detach'd Poſthumius Balbus his Son: in- 
law at, the Head of 3000 Foot, with Orders to 
poſt them on the Hills under which the Sabin lay 


in Ambuſh, and order'd his Collegue Lucretius, at 
the Head of the lighięſt and moſt forward of the 
Troops, to repulſe the Foragers; whilſt He himſelf 


with the remainder took a large compaſs, and en- 
clos'd the Enemy in the Rear. The Morning hap+ 

n'd to be very thick and foggy, and Poſthumias, 
by chat time it was light, fell with loud Shouts 
and Cries from the Tops of the Hills, and aſſail d 
(.) There were two Families duced riventy three Conſuls, five 
of the Clawdii in Rome, One Dictstors, and ſeven Cenfors, and 


Patrician and the Other Plebeiau. | obtain'd Seven Greater, and Two 
The firſt were firnam'd Pulchri, | Leſſer Triumphs. Of This Fa- 
and the Other Marcell. In courſe | mily was the Emperor Tiberius 


the 


of time the Parricias Family pro- | deſcended, 


vour'd to_repa 
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the Ambuſeade, whilſt Enrretius: in the mean time 


charg'd the light Horſe, and Poplicota attacked 
2 — Fhus every thing tended 
to bring the Sabins into a general Diſorder, and 
That which contributed moſb to their Deſtruction 
was the confidence One Party had of the Other's 
Succeſs; in which perſuaſion, inftead of fighting, 
and making Head againſt the Enemy, they Both 
took to their Heels; They in the Camp fled to- 
wards the Ambuſcade, and the Ambuſcade endea- 
regain the Camp, fo: that Both hop'd 
for that aſſiſtance which neither was in Condition 
to give, and they All fell into the Hands of Thoſe 
they were endeavouring' to fly' from, who withour 
running any Danger deſtroy'd them. They had been 
all cut to Pieces, but for the nearneſs of the City 
Fidenæ, which prov'd an. Aſylum to ſeveral of 
them, eſpecially to. Thoſe that quitted the Camp 
when the Romans broke into it; but They, who 
could not recover the City, cither periſh'd in the 
Field, or were taken Priſoners. Tho' the Romans 
uſually aſcrib'd; every extraordinary Event to the 
ſeaſonable Interpofition of ſome friendly Deiry, yer 
they attributed. this Victory to the ſingular Con- 
duct of their Commannder. For Thoſe. who had 
been in the Action were heard to ſay openly: thar 
Poplicola' had infatuated their Enemies, and deli- 
ver; d them almoſs fetter d into their Hands, to he 


diſpatch'ꝰd by their Swords. The People made them- 


felves amends for their late Damages, out of the 
Spoils of the Sabins, and the Sale of their Cap» 
lives z. and Poplicola having reeeiv'd a ſecond, Tri- 
umph, and committed the City into the Hands of 
Thoſe who were to ſucceed him in the Govern- 
ment, died full of Honours, after a Life well ſpent 
in the Attainmenr of every Thing great and: defi-+ 
table, as much as Man is 
ments here below. The People, as if they had 

Vo I.. I. D d done 


capable of ſuch Attain⸗- 
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done nothing in honour of him while he was alive, 


but as if they were ſtill 


eatly in his Debt for the 


many ſignal Services he had render d them, decreed 
him (1) an Interment at the publick Charge, ever 

one contributing a ſmall Piece of Money call'd a 
Quadrans towards the Expence. Beſides (2) the 
Women by common, conſent reſolv'd to mourn for 
him a whole Year, which was a ſingular Inſtance 
of their Gratitude, and a fincere Veneration to his 
Memory. The People alſo ordain'd (3) that he 
ſhou'd be buried in the City, near the Place call'd 
Pelia, and that it ſhou'd remain a Burying-place 
for his Poſterity to all ſucceeding Generations. (4) 
' Tho” at preſent none of the Family are interred 


(1) As This was an Honour [ 


ſometimes render'd to the Rich, 1 


think Plut arch ought to haveadded 
that they order'd 8 to be 
buried by the Publick; more eſ- 
pecially becauſe he had not left 
where withal of his Own to an- 
* ſwer the Expence, which is a 


Particular the moſt honourable in 


\ bis Favour. For a Man, who had 
expelld the Kings, and given 
their Eftates to the People; who 
had been four times Conſul, and 
triumph'd twice over two potent 
Nations; for ſuch a Man to die 
poor in ſpite of ſo many Oppor- 
tunities, and Temptations to be 
rich; This muſt be look'd upon 
2s the moſtglorious Circumſtance 
of all, and by no means to have 
paſſed by unmention'd. Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus and Livy 
were too juſt ro his Memory not 


been 


to take Notice of it. 


(+) All the Women laid aſide 
their Gold, and Purple Habits, and 
mourn'd a full Year, as they had 
the Death of 


ane before on 
Brutus. | 


there. 


(3) By This it appears that be- 
fore the Romans had received the 
Athenian Laws, and the Twelve 
Tables, by which it was forbidden | 
to bury any one in the City, this 
Cuſtom was obſerv'd among{t 
chem. It is very likely they had 
borrow'd This from the Grecians 
before they were govern'd by their 
Laws, For-it was a Thing gene- 
rally practiced in Greece not to 
ſuffer any to be buried in their 
Cities but ſuch as had been the 
Founders of thoſe Cities, or had 
merited that Honour by ſome 
eminent Services. They aſlign'd 
one particular Place for Poplicols's 
Funeral Pile, and Another wherein 
his Aſhes were depoſited, and That, 
ſaith Diomſius, was the Burying- 
place of all his Deſcendants; an 
Honour preferable to all the Wealth, 
and all the Empires of the World 
put together, and ſo to be deſired 
7 all ſuch as make Felicity to cov 
not in Voluptuouſneſs, but in 
Things laudable, and honeſt. 

(4) That Privilege was conti- 


nued to them in Auguſtus bis 


s hi 
Time, 
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there. (1) It is true the Corps is carry'd thither in 
Ceremony, and a Man appointed for that purpoſe 
places a lighted Torch under it, but ſnatcheth it 
away immediately. This is done as an Atteſtation 
of the Privilege due to the deceaſed, and of his 


receding from that Honour; after which the Body 


is remoy'd, and interr'd without the Walls. 


The Compariſon of Poplicola with Solon; 


T Here appears ſomething ſingular in this Parallel, 
and what has not occur'd in any other of the 
Lives we have written; as that the One ſhou'd be the 
Imitator of the Other, and the Other a ſort of Pro- 
phetick Herald of the Worth and Virtue of Him, 
with whom he is compar'd. It is certain that So- 
lon's Definition of Happineſs is much more appli- 
cable to Poplicola than Tellus. Solon ſaith indeed 
that Tellus had been very happy, becauſe: he had 
led a virtuous life, had left Children behind him to 
ſucceed him, and died honourably in Defence of 
his Country; yet was he never celebrated in Solon's 
Poems for a great Man, neither did his Children, 
orany Employments in the Government, make his 


is not to be found either in Diony- 
ſius, or Livy, and yet it has ſume- 
added by that Writer, that Poplicola | thing very curious in it, How 
and his Deſcendants were theonly | came a Family ſo confiderable as 
Romans that had ever received that That of the Claudi to loſe fo glo- 
Honour even to his Time, is not | rious a Privilege? One may reaſo- 
abſolutely true, for about 15 or | nably gueſs that the wicked Em- 
16 Years after the Death of Po- | perors who were deſcended from 
plicola the Corps of ten military | it were the Cauſe of it, and that 
_ Tribunes, that had been ſlain in the | the Romans wou'd no longer ſuffer 
War apainſt rhe Volſci, were burnt | the Aſhes of Thoſe, who had fo 
in the Circus. and buried near it, | cruelly oppreſt them, to find a 
(1 I know nat where Plutarch reſting Place within their City. 

met with this Particularity, waich 
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Time, as is evident from Diony- 
ſens of Halicarnaſſus. But what is 


Name 
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Name memorable: But Poplicola, While he was 


- © The Compariſon of 


well for the Greatneſs of his Virtue as his Power, 
and after his Death his Family was accounted a- 
mong the moſt honourable. Even in our days, the 
Popheote, Meſalæ, and Falerii, for (1) Six Hundred 
Vears have acknowledg'd him as the Fountain of 
their Honour. Tho' Tellus, like a gallant Man in 


alive, was the moft eminent among the Romans, 28 


the Heat of the Battle maintain'd his Poſt, and 


fought bravely in Defence of his Country, yet he 
fell; and was ſlain by his Enemies; whereas Po- 
plicola after having ſlain his Enemies, a Circum- 
ſtance much happier chan to be ſlain by them, after 
having ſeen his Country victorious, and flouriſhin 

through his Conduct and Miniſtry, and — 
the Honours and Triumphs due to ſuch Services 
died the Death Solon ſo paſſionately deſir'd, 5 
which of all Others (2) he thought the moſt 


bappy. Beſides, Solons wiſh, as contain d in his 


Aoſwer to Aimnermus concerning the End of 3 
Man's Life, | 5 


(3) Mνονν por A ö, Nahe; bd Ga Gino! 
Tlomoayu Save N % SOVayas | 
ſerves only as a ſtronger Inftance of Poplicola's Fe- 
licity in that reſpe& :. His Death did not only 
draw Tears from his Friends and Acquaintance, 


the Beginning of Trajan's Reign. 
compoſed, attended with a glorj- 


(1) It appears from this paſſage ö 
that Plutarch wrote this Life about 


(2) That is, a Death gentle, and 


aus Reputation never to be for- 
gotten. 

(3) Cicero thinks this Wiſh of 
Solou's unbecoming a Wiſe Man; 
he prefers to it That of the Poet 


Ennis, Who wiſhes quite the 
contrary. 


_ 


Nemo Me lacrymis decoret, nec Fu- 
nera . 
Faxit. cur? valito vivu per Ora 
| Virum. X Ss 
bene er I die let not a Tear be 
p | atk 


Nor mauru my Friends around my 
gloamy Bed. | 
How can I want 4 Being, whilſt my 
Name | | 
Is born immortal o'er the Realms of 

r Gwe, 
but 
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Poplicola irh Solon: F 
but became the Object of an univerſal Complaint 
and Sorrow through the whole City; for the very 
Women deplor'd this leſs, as of a Son, Brother, or 
2 Common Father. As for Riches, Solon faid 


* 


Kojdla 4 iutices R iy, ddinuc 5 rand 
Oùx N. e 


Wealth J would have, but not unjuſtly got, 
Left Vengeance ſbou d purſue the guilty Parchaſe 7 
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and Poplicola's Riches were not only the Product 
of his Juſtice, but he had likewiſe the Pleaſure of 
employing them on the Poor, and regulated his 
Diſtributions according to the Merits and Neceſ- 
fities of Thoſe he relieved. So that if Solon was 
reputed the wiſeſt Man, we muſt allow Poplicola 
to be the happieſt; for what Solon wiſh'd for as 
the greateſt and moſt perfect Good, that Poplicola 
in irs proper uſe enjoy'd to his Death : Whercfore 
Poplicola became as well an Honour to Solon, as 
Solon to Him, in tranſmitting the exacteſt method of 
modelling a Commonwealth, and ſtripping the Con- 
ſulſhip of its Pride, madeit thereby eaſy and pleaſant 
to the People; he alſo tranſplanted ſeveral of his 
Laws into Rome, ſuch as the impowering the Peo- 
le to elect their Officers, and allowing Offenders 
the liberty of appealing to the People, as Solon had 
done at Athens. Poplicola did not indeed create a 
new Senate, (1) as Solon had done, but augmented 
the old with almoſt a double number. He erected 
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(1) Plutarch attributes to Solon, Book of Offices, that the Arhe- 
my the Inftirution of rhe Areopagus | nians did not owe ſo much to 
which however was more antient | Themiftocles for the Victory he 
my than that Lawgiver, as has been | obtain d over the Medes at Sala- 
aready obſerv'd in his Life. Cicero] mine, as they did to Solon for bis 
of is of the ſame Opinion with Pl | Conſtitution of that Court. 
tarch, for he tells us in his firſt | : | 
ut the 
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the Office of Queſtors; leſt the Conſul, if good, 
ſhould not have leiſure otherwiſe. to attend greater 
Matters; or if bad, ſhould: have any Temptation 
to Injuſtice, having the Government and Treaſury 
in his Hands. | | | 
The Averſian to Tyranny was greater in Popſicola: 
for W hoſoever endeavour'd an * his Pu- 
niſhment by Solon's Law commenc'd only upon 


_ Conviction ; but Poplicola made it Death without 


the Formality of a Tryal. And tho' Solon juſtly 
gloried, that when things without the leaſt Aver- 
ſion of the Citizens were preſented to his Sove- 
reignty, he refus'd the Offer; yet Poplicola meri- 
ted not leſs, who finding a Tyrannical Govern- 
ment, made it more popular by not uſing the Au- 
thority he might. But we muſt allow, that Solon 
knew it before Poplicola for, 


25 7 : : 1 c p | 
Sine d av des c nytoviorry Taos, 
Mire an avilas, Urs re 


An even Hand will an even State maintain, 
Not holding loſe, nor yet too ſtrait a Rein. 


But the remiſſion of Debts was more peculiar to 
Solon, which much ſtrengthened rhe Citizens Li- 
berty ; for no Law whatever cou'd ſecure an E- 
quality, if the Debts of the Poor prevented that E- 
quality; becauſe where they ought chiefly to ex- 


erciſe their Liberty, as in Debates, Elections, and 
Adminiſtrations of Offices, they would be over-rul'd 


by the Rich, yielding themſelves to their diſpoſal. 
But *tis more extraordinary, that altho” Sedition 


uſually attends the Remiſſion of Debts, yet he ap- 


plied it as a Cure for Sedition, his Virtue and 
Credit were ſo great as to ſilence the Clamour 
which naturally ariſes upon ſuch Occaſions. The 
beginning of his Government was more ante” 

or 


Poplicola with Solon. 


for he was himſelf an Original, and follow'd no 


Example,. and withour theaid of an Ally did great 
things by his own Conduct: yet the Death of 
Poplicola was more happy and admired ,; for Solon 
ſaw the Diſſolution of his own Commonwealth, 
but Poplicola's was preſerv'd inviolable till the Civil 
Wars. Solon leaving his Laws engraven in Wood, 
but deſtitute of a Defender, departed Athens; 
whilſt Poplicola by continuing in the Magiſtracy 
throughly ſettled the Government: and rho”. Solon 
was ſenſible of Piſiſtratus's Ambition, yet he was 
not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk under the new 
eſtabliſh'd Tyranny ; whereas Poplicola utterly ſub- 


verted and diſſolved a potent Monarchy, ſtrongly 


ſertled by long continuance ;. being nothing infe- 
rior to Solon in Virtue and Diſpoſition, and withal 
favourably aſſiſted with Power and Fortune to ac- 


compliſn his virruous Deſigns : and as for martial 


Exploits, (1) Deimachus Platæenſis does not ſo 
much as attribute the Wars againſt the Maegarenſes 
to Solon, as is before intimated : But Poplrcola in 
great Encounters, both as a private Soldier 
and Commander, obtain'd the Victory. As to 
the managery of Civil Affairs, Solon in a Mimical 
way, and by a Counterfeit ſhew of madneſs ſolli- 
cited the Enterpriſe of Salamis; whereas Poplicola 
in the very beginning, nothing daunted ar the 
' greateſt Enterpriſes, oppos'd Targuin, detected the 


Conſpiracy ; and being principally concern'd both 


(1) He means that Deimachus, | which he ſtuff d with ſo many 
who after the Death of Alexander | Falſities and Fables, that Strabo 
the Great, and under the Reign | aſſures us that of all the Hiſtorians 
of Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, was] that have writ upon that Subject, 
ſent Ambaſſador to an Indian King | there are none of ſo little Credit, 


called Allibrochades the Son of [as Deimachus, and Megaſthenes. 


Sandrochottus. This Ambaſſy] And yet Pliny has patch'd up his 
gave him a Pretence of ſetting up | Hiſtory with Relations borrow'd 


for an Author, accordingly he] from thoſe faithful Hiſtorians. 
wrote a Hiſtory of the Indies, 


in 
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I in preventing the Efcape, and afterwardspuniſhing 
| he Titel; he nat only excluded the. — 
from the City, but fruſtrated likewiſe all their Ex- 
| pectations fram thence : and in matters of Con- 
flict, Tumult or Oppoſition, always behav'd him- 
ſelf with Courage and Reſolution; and 2 in 
= peaceable Debates, where Perſuaſion and Conde- 
1 enſion were requiſite; he was much more to be 
| commended z. Parſenna, a terrible and invincible 
Enemy, by ſuch means being reconciled and made 
a Friend. Some may perhaps object, that Solow” * 
recavered Salamis for the Auhenians, which they 
had loſt; whereas Paplicula receded from part of 
= what the Romans were poſſeſsd af: hut Judgment 
= is to be made of Actions according to the Times 
|| in which they were perform'd. The Conduct of 
a wiſe Politician is ever ſuted to the preſent po- 
fture of Affairs, who often by foregoing a: part 
ſaves the whole, and by yielding in a ſmall. mar- 
ter ſecures a greater; as Poplicala, who p— 
what the Romans had lately uſurped, ſaved: their 
undoubted: Parrimony ; and when Fhey had much 
to do to fave their City, he put them in poſſeſſion 
of the Camp of Thoſe: that befſieged it. Permitting 
alſo. the Deciſion of the Controverſy between Tar- 
in and Him to his Adverſary, and being favour'd 
* Judge in the Deciſion, he obrain'd as good 
Terms as a Victory could have procured; Parfeuna | ' 
putting an end to the War, and leaving them all FF 
the Proviſion of his Camp, through a perſuaſion 
of the Virtue and gallant Diſpofition of the Ry- 
man, which the — had impreſsd upon him. 
rl 
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